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The  living  room  of  the  Shows'  London  apartments ^  third 
floor  of  10,  Adelphi  Terrace.  Time:  the  present.  A  tall 
man  in  modest  brown,  with  soft  shirt,  turn-down  collar, 
and  dark  green  four-in-hand  tie,  is  standing  before  the 
fireplace.  In  repose,  the  ruddy  face,  with  its  argentole 
of  beard  and  hair,  and  blue- grey  eyes,  is  that  of  a 
philosopher,  genial  and  contemplative.  A  bell  tinkles 
faintly.  A  moment  later  enters  a  tall,  athletic  man,  florid, 
clean-shaven,  with  high  cheek  bones,  unmistakably 
American.  The  two  clasp  hands  heartily.  They  walk  to 
the  room's  windowed  side,  overlooking  the  Victoria 
Embankment — where  M archbanks  was  found.  From  the 
smooth,  green  carpet  of  turf  arises  the  rectangular  spike 
of  Cleopatra' s  Needle,  with  its  strange  hieroglyphics;  the 
slow-moving  T hames  is  sparsely  dotted  with  floating  craft; 
in  the  distance,  on  this  day  of  sunlit  clearness,  may  be  seen 
the  glittering  lines  of  the  Crystal  Palace.  A  smile  creeps 
across  the  visitor's  face,  as  he  turns  to  his  host — a  smile 
which  broadens  into  a  laugh. 

Shaw  {puzzled) :  My  dear  Henderson,  why  this  un¬ 
seemly  levity  ?  Another  Scopes  trial  or  an  Anti-evolution 
Bill  introduced  in  the  American  Congress  ? 

Henderson  {looking  at  the  inscription  cut  in  the  head- 
board  of  the  white  mantelpiece,  and  quoting  :  “  Thay  say. 
Quhat  say  thay?  Lat  thame  say!”  Well,  since  you  ask 
me,  they  say  “  How  characteristic  !  How  Shavian  I  ”  But 
these  words  are  the  words  of  Keith,  Earl  Marischal  of 
Scotland,  when  they  took  exception  to  his  plundering  the 
Church.  They  were  at  Dunottar,  where  he  could  say  what 
he  liked  :  I’ve  been  there.  They  are  on  Holyrood  Palace, 
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which  was  much  more  of  a  glass  house.  Why  did  you 
borrow  them?  Were  you  at  a  loss — for  once — for  some¬ 
thing  original? 

Shaw  {resignedly) :  They  were  here  when  1  came.  I 
shall  never  hear  the  last  of  them.’ 

Henderson  :  And  the  spikes  on  your  gate  on  the  stairs? 
Was  it  a  private  mad-house  before  you  came? 

Shaw  :  My  wife  put  them  up  when  she  was  robbed  of 
her  oldest  and  most  cherished  silver  spoons. 

Henderson  :  Another  Shavianism  shattered  !  And  I 
came  here  to-day  for  the  express  purpose  of  getting  you 
to  shatter  a  third — about  your  plays. 

Shaw  [suspiciously) :  How  can  you,  a  Relativist  and 
an  Einsteinian,  be  interested  in  the  theatre  when  you  can 
do  Tensors  ? 

Henderson  :  An  artist-scientist,  like  da  Vinci  or  Lewis 
Carroll,  Art  and  Science  alike  hold  me  in  their  grasp.  So 
it  is  laid  upon  me  to  confound  the  silly  professors  of 
literature  and  the  sillier  dramatic  critics,  who  for  so  many 
years  have  been  saying  that  you  write  not  dramas,  but 
debates.  Like  Ibsen,  I  believe  that  the  dramatic  categories 
are  elastic,  and  must  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
literary  facts — not  vice  versa.  As  you  have  broken  the 
old  moulds  and  stretched  to  cracking  the  dramatic 
categories,  you  owe  posterity  an  explanation.  Surely 
there  must  be  some  sharp  difference  between  a  modern 
play  and  an  old-fashioned  play. 

Shaw  :  The  difference  is  obvious  enough.  Down  to  the 
time  of  A  D oil's  House,  standard  commercial  plays  con¬ 
sisted  of  an  exposition  in  the  first  act,  a  situation  in  the 
second,  and  a  sort  of  tidying  up  and  bowing  the  audience 
out  in  the  third.  A  Doll's  House  is  built  like  a  Scribe 
“  well-made  piece  ”  up  to  the  last  scene  of  the  last  act.  At 
this  point,  Nora,  instead  of  tidying  up  and  falling  into  the 
arms  of  a  reconciled  and  forgiving  husband,  suddenly 
turns  on  him  and  says  :  “We  must  sit  down  like  two  rational 
beings  and  discuss  all  this  that  has  been  happening 
between  us.”  This  novelty  caught  on.  A  Doll's  House 
conquered  Europe;  and  now  audiences  expect  a  rational 
discussion  as  well  as  an  emotional  situation.  A  play  with 
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a  discussion  is  a  modern  play :  a  play  with  only  an 
emotional  situation  is  an  old-fashioned  one.  There  you 
have  it  in  a  single  sentence,  exact  and  clear. 

Henderson  {delighted) :  Ah,  my  dear  Shaw.  I  gave 
you  the  credit,  many  years  ago,  for  inventing  the  drama 
of  discussion,  as  I  gave  Wilde  credit  for  inventing  the 
comedy  of  conversation.  Ibsen  did  not  invent  this  new 
feature :  A  DolVs  House  happened  to  be  a  drama  about 
a  discussion.  The  discussion  is  the  dramatic  crisis :  the 
^ccne  a  jaire.  But  Ibsen,  unless  you  count  An  Enemy 
of  the  People,  has  written  no  other  dramas  of  discussion : 
he  merely  laid  an  egg  which  you  hatched ! 

Shaw  :  He  never  wrote  anything  else  after  A  DolVs 
House.  But  the  discussion,  though  at  first  it  appears  as 
a  regularly  placed  feature  at  the  end  of  the  last  act,  and 
is  initiated  by  the  woman,  as  in  A  DolVs  House  and 
Candida,  soon  spreads  itself  over  the  whole  play.  Both 
authors  and  audiences  realise  more  and  more  that  the 
incidents  and  situations  in  a  play  are  only  pretences,  and 
that  what  is  interesting  is  the  way  we  should  feel  and 
argue  about  them  if  they  were  real.  As  Wells  says, 
nothing  can  happen  on  the  stage;  but  everything  that 
happens  elsewhere  can  be  discussed.  In  A  DolVs  House 
and  Candida  you  have  action  producing  discussion ;  in 
The  DocioVs  Dilemma  you  have  discussion  producing 
action,  and  that  action  being  finally  discussed.  In  other 
plays  you  have  discussion  all  over  the  shop.  Sometimes 
the  discussion  interpenetrates  the  action  from  beginning 
to  end.  Sometimes,  as  in  Getting  Married  and  Misalliance , 
the  whole  play,  though  full  of  incident,  is  a  discussion 
and  nothing  else.  The  taste  for  discussion  has  not  even 
been  acquired :  it  is  a  natural  taste  which  asserts  itself 
the  moment  its  food  is  put  before  it.  The  old  plays 
without  ideas  and  with  conventional  figures  instead  of 
characters  became  old-fashioned  and  intolerable  with  dis¬ 
concerting  swiftness.  The  public  now  demand  a  case  and 
an  argument,  vehemently  conducted.  Galsworthy  can 
make  a  successful  play  out  of  a  coroner’s  inquest.  Romeo 
and  Juliet  would  be  of  no  use  to  him  or  to  anyone  else 
nowadays. 
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Henderson  :  But  in  any  case  you  must  have  something 
to  discuss.  People  can’t  debate  for  three  hours  and  a-half 
about  nothing.  You  must  have  a  plot  or  a  problem  or  a 
subject  of  general  interest  to  discuss. 

Shaw  :  Who  deniges  of  it,  Betsy  ?  But  the  old- 
fashioned,  well-made  plays  were  simply  mechanical 
rabbits,  with  wheels  and  cogs  and  a  spring,  but  without 
any  life.  They  are  the  stage  toys  of  grown-up  children. 
A  real  play  is  organic :  it  grows  out  of  something  alive — 
some  situation  of  large  import,  social,  religious,  economic 
as  well  as  personal;  some  problem  which,  w’hile  coming 
home  to  us  by  arising  out  of  the  conditions  of  to-day,  has 
in  it  a  universal  quality. 

Henderson  (dubitatively) :  I  remember  you  used  to 
talk  oratorically  about  “  problem,  with  its  remorseless  logic 
and  iron  framework  of  fact.”  That  was  in  your  “  un¬ 
pleasant  ”  era,  in  Mrs.  Warren's  day.  But  you  still  talk 
of  the  stage  as  if  it  were  a  forum,  of  the  problem  as  if  it 
must  be  forbidding,  of  the  drama  as  if  it  must  be  a  sermon  or 
homily.  In  my  youth  people  cherished  the  childish  notion 
that  one  went  to  the  theatre  to  be  amused. 

Shaw  {impatiently) ;  People  don’t  go  to  the  theatre  for 
amusement,  but  to  be  rescued  from  the  tedium  of  their  own 
circumstances  by  some  passionate  interest  or  other. 
Observe :  I  say  passionate.  You  Americans  have  never 
yet  understood  that  intellect  is  a  passion  capable  of  giving 
a  more  lasting  enjoyment  than  any  other  passion.  You 
should  read  St.  Thomas  Aquinas :  he  will  cure  you  of  the 
notion  that  theology  is  a  penitential  exercise.  Intellect 
has  ecstasies  which  will  finally  supersede  the  orgasms  of 
physical  passion  as  the  climaxes  of  human  happiness. 
You,  as  a  professor  of  mathematics,  should  constantly 
teach  this.  All  men  recognise  this :  they  could  not  state 
it  formally;  but  they  unhesitatingly  place  the  great 
mathematicians  and  the  heavenly  doctors — the  saints — 
above  the  voluptuaries,  and  think  of  them  as  happier,  more 
enviable  people.  Who  would  not  rather  be  Aquinas  than 
Don  Juan?  Playgoers,  vulgar  and  godforsaken  as  they 
are  always  assumed  to  be,  want,  something  they  can  take 
away  and  think  over :  something  that  will  throw  a  new 
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light  on  their  lives  and  the  lives  around  them.  My  old 
audiences  at  the  Court  Theatre  would  laugh,  sometimes 
immoderately,  for  two  and  a-half  acts  until  they  could 
laugh  no  more  for  weariness.  When  the  curtain  finally 
fell  on  the  discussion,  a  broken  and  silenced  audience 
would  rise  wearily  from  its  seats  and  crawl  slowly  and  pain¬ 
fully  out  of  the  building.  That  was  the  secret  of  my 
success !  I  had  to  make  the  audience  suffer  and  take  its 
suffering  away  with  it  before  it  felt  it  had  had  its  money’s 
worth.  And  it  talked  about  the  experience  for  months 
afterwards,  and  sometimes  quarrelled  and  got  divorced — 
or  reconciled — over  it.  The  play  without  ideas  and 
discussion  is  forgotten. 

Henderson  :  Dramatists  like  Pirandello  and  you  do  not 
draw  their  situations  and  problems  from  real  life;  but 
devise  them  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  the  richest 
possible  measure  of  intellectual  content. 

Shaw  :  How  can  you  give  people  intellectual  satisfac¬ 
tion  unless  they  recognise  your  problem  as  real  and 
urgent?  Do  you  suppose  people  would  listen  to  plays 
about  how  many  angels  can  stand  on  the  point  of  a  needle  ? 
You  are  really  a  frightfully  frivolous  chap;  you  still  think 
me  a  mere  Playboy  after  all  these  years.  Your  questions 
are  sometimes  perfectly  maddening.  I  tell  you,  what 
interests  people  in  the  theatre  apart  from  the  personal 
fascination  of  the  performers  are  stories  of  possible  real 
lives,  discussions  of  possible  real  characters  in  talk,  laying 
bare  of  souls,  discovery  of  pitfalls — in  short,  illumination 
of  life.  It  is  for  his  glimpses  and  snatches  of  this  that 
they  keep  Shakespeare  alive,  and  Moliere.  Why  do 
Hamlet  and  The  Misanthrope  survive  so  sturdily  that 
their  authors  are  called  immortal?  Because  they  discuss 
everything,  even  to  the  extent  of  becoming  so  sceptical 
that  they  can  do  nothing. 

Henderson  :  Exactly.  And  Hamlet  is  a  forerunner  of 
the  contemporary  drama,  which  has  abolished  the  hero. 
Wilde  was  on  the  right  track  when  he  said  that  perfect 
heroes  are  the  monsters  of  melodrama,  and  have  no  place 
in  dramatic  art.  In  stepping  down  from  the  pedestal  of 
the  colossal,  the  modern  protagonist  has  gained  a  firm 
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foothold  upon  the  normal  plane  of  humanity.  That,  I 
take  it,  would  explain  your  treatment  of  historical  figures 
like  Caesar,  Napoleon,  and  Joan  of  Arc. 

Shaw  :  Of  course.  Shakespeare’s  Caesar  is  the  conven¬ 
tional  tyrant  of  the  Elizabethan  stage  adapted  to 
Plutarch’s  Roundheaded  account  of  him.  My  Caesar  is 
a  simple  return  to  natural  history.  I  create  a  real  flesh 
and  blood  man,  who  appears  a  whimsical  paradox  to  the 
romance-ridden  fools  who  think  of  Caesar  as  a  statue  with 
a  phonograph  in  its  mouth,  declaiming :  “  I  came;  I  saw: 
I  conquered  ”  and  “  Et  tu,  Brute !  ”  But  the  public  at 
large  knows  better.  My  Joan  is  more  heroic  and  wonder¬ 
ful  than  any  merely  theatrical  heroine;  but  her  real 
attraction  is  that  she  is  a  Fact.  She  also  came,  saw,  con¬ 
quered;  but  she  gave  Heaven  the  credit. 

Henderson  {mock  solemn) :  Thus  passes  the  bogey  of 
stage  heroines  to  slow  music.  Ibsen  destroyed  the  hero; 
Strindberg  the  heroine;  Shaw  the  villain.  If  someone 
would  only  eliminate  comic  relief,  the  drama  itself  would 
softly  fade  out  of  the  picture  !  With  the  drama  of  discus¬ 
sion,  then,  the  playwright  starts,  not  from  some  dominant 
personality,  but  from  some  central,  controlling  idea  ? 

Shaw  {registering  animation) :  In  writing  a  play  you 
start  anywhere  you  can.  You  may  even  have  a  plot, 
dangerous  as  that  is.  At  the  other  extreme  you  may  even 
not  see  a  sentence  ahead  of  you  from  the  rise  of  the 
curtain  to  its  fall.  You  mostly  start  with  what  is  called 
a  “  situation,”  and  write  your  play  by  leading  up  to  it  and 
taking  its  consequences.  The  situation  may  be  a  mere 
incident,  or  it  may  imply  a  character  or  conflict  of  charac¬ 
ters.  That  is,  it  may  be  schoolboyishly  simple  or  sagely 
complex.  Even  a  repartee  may  be  the  seedling  of  a  play. 
Then  there  is  the  chronicle  play,  in  which  you  arrange 
history  for  the  stage.  The  value  of  the  result  depends  on 
your  grasp  of  historical  issues — whether  your  history  is  big 
history  or  Little  Arthur’s  history.  Akin  to  this  is  the 
play  founded  on  fact,  when  you  arrange  some  incident  in 
real  life  for  the  stage,  but  this  involves  a  fictitious  intro¬ 
duction  and  a  fictitious  finish;  so  that  your  slice  of  life 
is  treated  as  a  situation. 

Henderson  {with  a  start  of  recognition) :  My  dear  Shaw, 
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I  thought  for  a  moment  I  was  back  in  the  class-room. 
You  should  reconsider  the  University  of  Liverpool’s  offer 
of  a  professorship  in  dramatics.  How  your  last  remarks 
would  have  delighted  our  friend  Archer,  who  always  felt 
that  you  loved  to  violate  dramatic  canons  out  of  a  sense  of 
impish  perversity.  But  it  is  no  use  talking  like  a  professor 
of  playmaking  unless  you  make  the  application  to  your 
own  works. 

Shaw  {nodding  assent) :  Right  you  are.  Examples  from 
my  own  plays  are  Heartbreak  House,  which  began  with  an 
atmosphere  and  does  not  contain  a  word  that  was  foreseen 
before  it  was  written.  Arms  and  the  Man,  The  Devil's 
Disciple,  and  John  Btdl's  Other  Island  grew  around  situa¬ 
tions.  The  first  fragment  of  Man  and  Superman  that  came 
into  being  was  the  repartee :  “  I  am  a  brigand :  I  live  by 
robbing  the  rich  :  I  am  a  gentleman  :  I  live  by  robbing  the 
poor,”  though  it  afterwards  developed  into  a  thesis  play, 
which  is  always  a  Confession  of  Faith  or  a  Confession  of 
Doubt  on  the  author’s  part.  The  Philanderer  began  with 
a  slice  of  life ;  most  of  the  first  act  really  occurred.  Back  to 
Methuselah  is  prophecy,  in  the  scriptural,  not  the  race- 
tipster’s,  sense. 

Henderson  {enthralled)  :  Fascinating  !  But  what  about 
the  “  big  scene  ”  we  are  always  hearing  about  ?  Francisque 
Sarcey,  dramatic  critic  representative  of  the  school  of 
Scribe,  Dumas  fils,  and  Sardou,  made  a  great  to-do  about 
the  scene  a  faire — the  indispensable  episode. 

Shaw  :  A  play  with  one  big  scene  is  like  a  farce  with 
one  joke.  Where  is  the  big  scene  in  Lear  or  Hamlet} 
They  are  all  big  scene  from  end  to  end.  The  Merchant  of 
Venice  has  a  big  scene — the  trial  scene — from  the  nature 
of  the  story,  but  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  has  none. 
Sometimes  the  grand  scene  is  left  out  when  you  come  to  it. 
That  happened  in  Pygmalion ;  the  only  person  who  spotted 
it  was  Barrie.  You  can  amuse  yourself  by  guessing  what 
the  scene  was. 

Ccesar  and  Cleopatra  and  St.  Joan  are,  of  course, 
chronicles.  They  are  all  big  scene,  with  climaxes.  The 
only  play  I  ever  planned  and  plotted  was  Captain  Brass- 
bound's  Conversion,  which  was  neither  the  better  nor  the 
worse  for  that  perfunctory  preliminary,  and  the  scene  a 
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faire  stands  out  so  little  that  nobody  but  an  expert  could 
say  which  it  is.  That  shows  how  little  it  matters  what 
starts  a  play :  what  is  important  is  to  let  it  take  you  where 
it  wants  without  the  least  regard  to  any  plans  you  have 
formed.  The  more  unforeseen  the  development  the  better. 
Nobody  knows  or  cares  about  your  plans  and  plots,  and  if 
you  try  to  force  your  play  to  conform  to  them  you  will 
distort  your  characters,  make  the  action  unnatural,  and 
bore  and  frustrate  the  audience.  Trust  your  inspiration. 
If  you  have  none,  sweep  a  crossing.  No  one  is  compelled 
to  write  plays. 

Henderson  {energetically^ :  I  take  it,  then,  that  you 
never  drew  up  a  scenario. 

Shaw  {decisively') :  No,  I  cannot  too  often  repeat  that 
a  real  play  is  a  natural  growth  and  not  a  filling  up  of  a 
form.  Of  course,  what  is  called  a  well-made  play — the 
nineteenth  century  Parisian  article — can  be  built  up  like 
a  ferro-concrete  house,  but  the  real  thing  grows  and  shapes 
itself  and  is  a  joy  for  ever,  whilst  the  watching  of  a  ferro¬ 
concrete  building,  though  interesting  for  the  first  time,  soon 
becomes  a  bore. 

Henderson  {more  animatedly) :  I  conclude  that  you 
begin  with  a  group  of  characters,  and  let  the  situations 
develop  from  the  conflict  of  individualities,  personalities. 
In  answer  to  the  suggestion  you  once  remarked  to  me : 
“  My  procedure  is,  as  you  say,  to  imagine  characters  and 
let  them  rip.” 

Shaw  (m  his  best  flatform  explanatory  manner) :  Yes, 
that  is  how  it  is  done.  The  characters  have  to  grow  and 
define  themselves  as  they  go  on  :  they  may  begin  as  mere 
dolls  or  even  golliwogs.  Falstaff  began  as  a  knockabout 
comedian  or  circus  clown,  drunken,  cowardly,  telling 
ridiculously  extravagant  lies,  not  pretending  to  be  a  real 
person,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  it  is  only  in  this  phase 
that  he  is  popular  on  the  stage;  the  second  part  of 
Henry  IV  does  not  please  the  public.  Pickwick  and  Don 
Quixote  were  no  more  to  their  creators  at  first  than  an 
elderly  gentleman  at  whose  hat  an  impudent  street  boy 
throws  a  snowball.  Dick  Swiveller  began  as  a  repulsive 
melodramatic  villain  whom  the  heroine  was  to  be  forced 
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by  her  selfish  relatives  to  marry.  All  four  developed  in  the 
author’s  hands  in  spite  of  him.  Two  of  them  wiped  out 
characters  which  were  meant  to  be  more  important :  Poins 
and  that  futile  relative  of  Little  Nell’s  whose  very  name 
it  is  impossible  to  remember. 

Fictitious  characters  often  have  to  go  through  a  sort  of 
childhood  during  which  it  is  impossible  to  guess  how  they 
will  turn  out,  and  sometimes  they  will  emerge  from  this 
childhood,  seize  the  centre  of  the  stage,  and  dominate  the 
whole  work. 

In  a  play  an  actor  may  take  a  minor  part  and  make  it  the 
leading  one;  for  instance,  Lemaitre’s  Robert  Macaire,  left 
by  the  author  as  a  common  stage  villain,  and  Sothern’s 
Dundreary,  originally  an  unimportant  walking  gentleman. 
The  balance  and  values  of  the  plays  were  completely 
altered  in  both  cases.  But  though  these  exceptional  trans¬ 
figurations  are  very  striking,  they  remain  exceptional ;  most 
of  the  big  characters  in  fiction  appear  in  all  their  strength 
from  the  first,  although  some  cases  of  this  may  be  due  to 
the  author’s  revision,  which  enables  him  to  discard  his  false 
starts  and  bring  the  beginning  of  his  play  into  harmony 
with  its  highest  development.  Everybody  who  revises  at 
all  has  to  do  a  little  of  this  sometimes,  but  I  find  that  my 
plays  go  fairly  strong  from  the  first.  On  the  whole  the 
method  you  suggest  is  Nature’s  method. 

Henderson  :  In  time  I  should  think  these  characters 
would  become  very  real  to  you.  After  the  play  is  well 
under  way  the  characters  must  become  almost  as  familiar 
to  you  as  people  in  real  life.  Do  you  ever  go  so  far  as  to 
visualise  your  characters? 

Shaw  :  No.  I  can  neither  draw  them  nor  paint  them. 
My  sense  of  them  is  not  a  visual  one;  if  it  were  I  should 
be  another  Hogarth.  My  sense  of  my  characters  is  one  of 
the  unspecified  senses.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  sight, 
sound,  taste,  smell,  or  touch.  Two  intimate  friends  of  mine 
have  just  died.  I  knew  them  both  for  forty  years.  But 
I  cannot  tell  you  the  colour  of  their  eyes. 

Henderson  :  You  remember  Wilde  once  said  that  if  a 
novelist  is  base  enough  to  go  to  life  fof  his  personages  he 
should  at  least  pretend  they  are  creations  and  not  boast  of 
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them  as  copies.  Yet  I  daresay  you  draw  many  of  your 
characters  from  real  life,  at  least  in  their  dominant  traits.? 

Shaw  (meditatively) ;  Sometimes.  .  .  .  But  the  use 
one  makes  of  the  living  model  varies  from  recognisable 
portraiture  to  suggestions  so  overloaded  with  fiction  that 
the  most  ingenious  detective  could  not  penetrate  the  dis¬ 
guise.  Among  well-known  people  of  whom  I  have  made 
use  are  Mrs.  Besant,  Cunninghame  Graham,  Gilbert 
Murray,  the  late  Countess  of  Carlisle,  Sidney  Webb, 
Sir  Almroth  Wright,  Stopford  Brooke,  Bishop  Creighton, 
and  Lord  Haldane,  to  say  nothing  of  A.  B.  Walkley, 
Mr.  Asquith,  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  and  the  Kaiser. 

In  one  case  I  thought  I  was  using  a  certain  public  man 
as  a  model,  but  I  became  conscious  years  later  that  I  had 
really  used  another.  Cokane,  in  Widowers'  Houses^  was 
a  man  I  had  never  seen,  but  my  mother  told  me  stories 
about  him,  and  her  father’s  solicitor  was  never  tired  of 
imitating  him.  Sartorious  was  an  Irish  stationer  to  whom 
I  never  spoke;  his  imposing  manner  suggested  his  char¬ 
acter.  Bohun  in  You  Never  Can  Tell  is  a  variation  on 
Jaggers  in  Dickens’  Great  Expectations.  The  critic  in 
The  Philanderer  was  Clement  Scott,  the  sentimentalist 
of  T he  Daily  T ele graph.  I  omit  cases  of  writing  parts  for 
particular  performers.  Sometimes  my  imaginary  char¬ 
acters  turn  up  later  in  real  life.  But  all  this  part  of  my 
business  is  very  fanciful.  The  chief  use  of  models  is  to 
correct  or  prevent  too  much  family  likeness  between  one’s 
characters  and  excessive  mannerism  in  drawing  them. 
Real  people  often  suggest  people  wildly  unlike  themselves 
— possibly  unrealised  selves. 

Henderson  :  I  remember  you  once  said  that  Dubedat 
in  The  Doctor's  Dilemma,  Morell  in  Candida,  and  Mrs. 
Clandon  in  You  Never  Can  Tell  are  compounded  from 
several  living  originals.  You  doubtless  often  create 
characters  who  are  composites  of  your  acquaintances .? 

Shaw  (outspokenly) :  I  probably  never  do  anything  else. 
But  I  have  never  done  it  consciously. 

\_Herc  the  conversation  was  temporarily  concluded,  to  be 
continued  in  the  next  number?^ 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  ENGLISH  POETRY 
By  Robert  Graves 
Part  I I 

What,  however,  is  the  state  of  English  Poetry  to-day? 
I  would  suggest  that  among  the  low-brow  public — readers 
of,  say,  Tit-Bits^  E.  M.  Dell,  A.  S.  M.  Hutchinson,  Edgar 
Rice  Burroughs,  Gene  Stratton  Porter — poetry  is  in  a  poor 
way.  John  Oxenham  has  had  a  success  but  minute  in 
proportion  with  his  potential  public.  The  causes  are  not 
obscure;  this  is  the  public  created  by  elementary  educa¬ 
tion;  elementary  education  has  been  a  by-product  of 
industrialism,  and  is  aimed,  not  at  a  humaner  culture,  but 
at  raising  the  industrial  and  civic  efficiency  of  the  masses. 
Poetry  as  it  has  been  taught  in  the  elementary  schools  in 
years  gone  by  has,  therefore,  not  encouraged  many 
children  on  leaving  school  to  continue  their  acquaintance 
with  it;  but  novels  and  stories  have  formed  no  part  of  the 
curriculum,  and  can  therefore  be  read  without  prejudice. 
The  mezzo-brow  public  has  had  usually  two  or  three  years 
of  schooling  more  than  the  low-brow  public,  and  reads 
more  reputably;  it  corresponds  closely  with  the  middle- 
class,  and  is  educated  for  the  higher  commercial  groups 
of  industrialism. 

Open  any  one  of  the  better  monthly  magazines  of 
fiction  :  each  story,  though  it  falls  short  of  literature  with  a 
capital  L,  is  thoroughly  workmanlike.  It  has  a  definite 
point  to  which  it'  moves  easily  and  economically;  the 
characters,  unless  the  story  is  definitely  a  farce,  are  con¬ 
vincing,  the  local  colour  is  carefully  applied.  In  two 
cases  out  of  three  a  considerable  demand  is  made  on  the 
reader’s  observation  and  memory  for  slight  clues  to  the 
denouement^  occurring  in  the  first  page  of  the  story,  and 
even  when  the  denouement  comes,  it  comes  quietly  perhaps 
in  a  single  word,  a  mere  gesture,  by  which  the  reader  who 
has  not  cultivated  the  “  short-story  sense  ”  will  be  com¬ 
pletely  baffled.  But  whereas  the  art  of  the  short  story  has 
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advanced  enormously  in  the  course  of  the  last  thirty  years, 
and  the  intelligence  of  the  short-story  reader  with  it,  the 
general  run  of  verse  that  we  find  occasionally  sandwiched 
between  short  stories  in  these  magazines  is  as  banal, 
nerveless,  and  amateur  as  could  well  be  imagined. 

Now  the  difference  is,  there  is  a  genuine  and  sincere 
demand  for  the  short  story  on  its  own  account.  The 
question  “  is  it  literature  ?  ”  does  not  arise.  There  is  no 
such  demand  for  verse.  Its  appearance  at  all  in  a  shilling 
magazine  is  only  a  survival  from  the  days  before  modern 
education  and  the  short-story  boom,  when  poetry  was  really 
read  and  enjoyed  by  the  upper  middle-classes,  the  days 
when  crowds  queued  up  for  a  new  canto  of  Don  Juan  and 
a  publisher  could  offer  Thomas  Moore  3,000  guineas 
advanced  royalties  for  Lalla  Rookh.  The  publishing  of 
poetry  in  volume  form  is  similarly  a  mere  window- 
dressing,  a  graceful  tribute  to  the  past,  a  sop  to  literature; 
but  not  a  business  proposition.  The  mezzo-brow  attitude 
towards  the  poet  has  since  the  boom  days  become  a  most 
unhealthy  one;  it  is  like  that  of  modern  youth  towards 
its  parents,  a  sentiment  that  has  gradually  changed  after 
a  series  of  disappointments  and  misunderstandings  from 
affectionate  respect  to  scorn  and  indifference. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  poetry  in  itself,  as  there  is 
nothing  wrong  with  parenthood  itself ;  both  are  inevitable 
forms  of  life;  but  the  claim  of  a  certain  generation  of 
parents  to  regulate  the  lives  of  their  growing  sons  and 
daughters  according  to  a  traditional  method  cannot  be  met 
when  that  method  is  unsuited  to  the  changed  conditions 
of  life.  These  sons  and  daughters-  will,  however,  soon 
marry  and  become  parents  themselves,  however  strongly 
they  disapprove  of  parenthood;  and  poetry,  like  parent¬ 
hood,  is  an  instinct  that  cannot  be  long  repressed. 

It  is  again  largely  because  of  an  educational  system 
which  links  poetry  up  with  geometry  and  French  as 
“  subjects  to  be  done  ” — and  to  be  “  done  ”  in  school  is 
to  be  “  done-for  ”  in  private  life — that  poetry  is  viewed 
with  as  great  suspicion  by  the  intellectual  middle-classes 
as  by  their  social  inferiors.  The  pulpit  has  assisted  in 
deepening  this  suspicion.  The  poet  always,  it  is  thought. 
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has  a  sinister  design  on  the  reader.  Either  he  is  trying 
to  put  over  a  spiritual  or  historical  message  of  some  dry 
sort  or  he  is  claiming  genius  and  its  anti-social  privileges ; 
in  any  case  he  is  drawing  the  reader  from  the  quiet  paths 
of  enjoyable  reading  to  the  stern  mountain  of  literature,  a 
region  from  which  one  customarily  returns  jaded,  if 
improved,  to  impress  other  travellers  with  a  satchel  full  of 
poetic  specimens,  chipped  from  the  hard  rocks  and  care¬ 
fully  ticketed.  This  mistrust  of  the  poet  ensures  that, 
dead  poets  only  being  “  done  ”  in  schools  and  universities, 
living  poets  cannot  economically  practise  the  art  for  a 
livelihood.  Patronage  is  dead  these  two  hundred  years, 
and  the  high-brow  public  is  not  large  enough  to  support 
its  poets  by  casual  purchase  of  their  wares.  The  result 
is  that  the  writing  of  poetry  is  now  largely  in  the  hands  of 
gifted  young  amateurs  who  publish  a  single  book  and  then 
leave  poetry  for  the  more  serious  and  remunerative  work 
of  prose,  of  idlers  with  money  who  want  a  literary  reputa¬ 
tion  and  find  a  series  of  lyrics  less  fatiguing  to  produce 
than  a  novel;  and  of  retired  judges,  ambassadors, 
heads  of  colleges  and  such  who  crown  their  career  with  a 
volume  of  graceful  verse.  People,  in  fact,  who  encourage 
rather  than  dispel  the  lack  of  confidence  in  poetry ;  so  that 
it  is  next  to  impossible  for  a  serious  practising  poet  to  get 
a  hearing  from  the  middle-class  public  which  is  numerically 
large  enough  to  support  dozens  of  poets,  and  still  less  from 
the  low-brow  public  which  could  afford  to  make  them  all 
men  of  wealth. 

The  public  that  is  acquiring  a  short-story  sense  and  a 
film  sense  and  a  fast-traffic  sense  and  a  radio-sense  is  not 
a  dull  public ;  as  it  is  not  a  dull  public  neither  is  it  a  lazy 
public.  The  enthusiasm  for  the  cross-word  puzzle  and 
for  home-made  radio-sets  proves  that.  The  theory  that 
because  industrial,  commercial,  or  professional  life  weighs 
so  heavy  poetry  to  make  any  appeal  at  all  must  be  a 
narcotic,  can  no  longer  stand.  On  the  contrary  the  daily 
round  is  so  routine-ridden  that,  except  where  the  standard 
of  living  is  definitely  below  the  poverty  line,  any  stimulant 
to  thought  of  an  adventurous  kind  is  most  welcome, 
though,  indeed,  the  adventure  is  bound  by  economic, 
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ethical,  religious  and  educational  limits.  The  poetry- 
sense  has  not  been  correspondingly  cultivated  with  these 
other  new  senses  largely  because  poetry  properly  under¬ 
stood  makes  demands  at  variance  with  the  utilitarian 
system  of  education  and  life.  As  a  marketable  commodity 
it  is  in  a  vicious  circle ;  the  less  it  is  wanted  the  duller  it 
gets,  and  the  duller  it  gets,  the  less  it  is  wanted.  A  young 
workman  cannot  afford  to  apprentice  himself  to  the  poetry 
trade,  which  is  suffering  sadly  from  inefficiency  and 
dilution.  In  the  short-story  trade  wages  are  high. 
Though  the  goods  are  machine-cut  he  has  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  they  meet  a  genuine  demand.  The 
models  improve  in  speed  and  finish  yearly. 

But  it  would  be  the  greatest  mistake  to  push  this 
metaphor  farther,  to  regard  poetry  as  a  sort  of  perpetual 
coach-building,  and  fiction  as  a  sort  of  motor  car  industry; 
to  say  that  a  coronation  coach  lumbering  and  heavily 
gilded,  or  a  smart  barouche  with  armorial  designs  on  the 
door  drawn  through  the  park  by  a  pair  of  spanking  greys, 
though  all  very  well  in  their  way,  cannot  be  compared  for 
speed,  comfort  or  distinction  with  a  1925  Rolls-Royce. 
True,  language  and  conditions  of  life  have  changed  so 
completely  in  the  last  fifty  years  that  the  greater  part  of 
traditional  English  poetry  is  utterly  out  of  date  except  to 
scholars;  what  was  once  the  pride  of  the  roads  we  now 
think  of  as  a  lumbering  coach.  But  this  is  my  contention, 
there  is  no  reason  why  modern  verse  should  not  become  to 
modern  prose  what  the  airplane  is  to  the  motor  car. 
Properly  handled,  poetry  has  certain  mechanical  advan¬ 
tages  over  prose :  prose  can  never  rise  off  the  ground ;  it 
must  keep  to  the  roads  or  the  open  country.  The  low¬ 
brow,  mezzo-brow,  and  the  backward  part  even  of  the  high¬ 
brow  public  does  not  realise  this,  and  will  demand  an 
explanation  of  mechanical  theory,  if  not  a  demonstration 
of  practice. 

Simply  put,  the  intrinsic  virtues  of  poetry  are  these. 
Its  rhythms,  rhymes  and  texture  have  an  actual  toxic  effect 
on  the  central  nervous  system.  In  the  resulting  condition 
the  imaginative  powers  are  quickened  and  strengthened, 
voices  are  heard,  images  are  called  up,  and  various 
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emotions  felt  of  a  far  greater  intensity  than  in  waking  life. 
This  toxic  effect  is  of  greater  or  less  strength  according 
to  the  level  of  mental  functioning  required,  which  varies 
between  the  more  or  less  sedate  thought  of  day-dreaming 
and  the  monstrosities  of  trance  or  a  deep  sleep.  The  soup 
tablet  firm  that  puts  its  advertisement  into  a  rough  rhyme, 

Why  does  the  Huntsman  devour  the  fox  so? 

Because  there  is  nothing  for  dinner  but  Broxo, 

and  the  student  who  masters  his  lists  of  facts  by  help  of 
a  rhymed  memoria  technica — “  In  1492  Columbus  sailed 
the  ocean  blue,”  are  alike  aware  of  this  physiological  effect 
verse  has  on  mental  receptivity.  But  besides  the  greater 
vividness  of  image  and  strengthening  of  music,  the 
heightening  of  receptivity  and  sensitivity  that  verse 
properly  handled  brings,  there  is  another  great  contribu¬ 
tion,  that  is  the  awaredness  of  a  whole  region  of  hidden 
association  and  implication  behind  phrases  that  in  prose 
would  be  accepted  at  their  face-value. 

For  instance,  the  adjective  -pettifogging  would  in  prose 
be  construed  merely  as  the  conventional  insult  for  a 
lawyer.  If  the  same  adjective  were  to  be  used  in  poetry 
qualifying,  say,  a  philosopher  there  would  be  an  increased 
vitality  in  the  word,  which  thereupon  for  those  aware  of 
its  etymology  would  recall  its  connection  with  Fugger,  the 
great  continental  merchant-banker,  whose  minions  the 
little  fuggers  were  so  sly  at  their  trade  :  the  philosopher 
would  thus  be  accused  of  having  a  commercial  mind  and 
the  same  attachment  to  verbal  formula  and  ancient 
authority  as  a  lawyer.  At  the  same  time  the  “  fog  ” 
syllable  would  take  on  a  life  of  its  own ;  “  pettiness  ”  and 
“fogginess,”  though  conceptions  not  originally  bound  up 
with  “  pettifogging,”  would  colour  the  lines  in  which  they 
occurred  and  mate  with  the  hidden  associations  of  the 
other  words  there  contained.  One  of  the  chief  powers  of 
poetry  is  in  the  poet’s  ability  to  control  these  hidden  or 
forgotten  associations  of  words  while  remaining  in  the 
toxic  condition  of  which  I  have  spoken,  so  that  they 
interact  in  a  sense  distinct  from  the  face-value  of  the  poem, 
a  sense  which  cannot  be  understood  except  by  those  in  the 
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same  condition  of  heightened  sensibility.  Poetry  is  able 
to  use  both  the  method  of  logic  and  the  method  of  fantastic 
thought,  which  is  sensorial  hieroglyphic,  and  what  cannot 
be  expressed  by  either  of  these  means  can  be  conveyed 
in  the  musical  side  of  poetry,  the  rhythm,  rhyme  and  tex¬ 
ture,  which  have  not,  of  course,  fulfilled  their  function 
merely  by  inducing  and  maintaining  the  toxic  condition. 

This,  briefly,  is  the  theory  of  poetry  as  I  understand  it, 
but  whether,  and  if  so  how  soon,  the  poetry-sense  will 
appear  in  a  wide  circle  of  readers  is  another  question.  I 
cannot  foresee  any  immediate  social  or  political  change 
that  will  produce  it.  A  great  deal  of  poetry  that  has  been 
popularly  admired  in  times  past  has  been  admired  for 
reasons  unconcerned  with  the  peculiar  powers  of  poetry 
as  I  have  just  outlined  them  :  it  has  been  admired  merely 
for  the  elegance  of  the  stories  it  told,  or  the  morality  of  its 
sentiments,  or  the  divine  character  it  professed ;  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  in  Europe  at  least  there  has  ever  been 
widely  spread  a  poetry-sense  which,  once  the  added 
receptivity  induced  by  verse  has  been  taken  into  account, 
has  been  distinguishable  from  a  prose-sense.  Perhaps 
some  discovery  by  which  food  and  other  necessities  of  life 
could  everywhere  be  obtained  locally,  together  with  a 
solution  of  the  population  question,  might  give  the  neces¬ 
sary  background  to  a  national  revitalising  of  poetry,  for 
England  must  first  be  freed  from  the  economic  obsession 
which  colours  all  human  relations  and  qualities  to-day. 
The  difficulties  of  keeping  supplies  of  food,  clothing,  and 
so  on  in  circulation  by  the  authority  are  now  largely 
smoothed  over  by  standardisation  of  goods  and  by 
standardisation  of  the  consumers’  minds  by  education  and 
the  Press.  If  supplies  became  more  plentiful  and  decen¬ 
tralisation  of  industry  and,  therefore,  of  standardised 
mentality  became  possible,  poetry  of  a  greater  variety, 
freedom,  and  intensity  might  result.  For  the  standardisa¬ 
tion  of  mind  has  achieved  the  practical  result  that  the 
immediate  and  formal  characteristics  of  any  matter  under 
examination,  usually  recognised  in  terms  of  value  or 
efficiency,  are  alone  discerned ;  other  latent  characteristics, 
spiritual  or  personal,  are  generally  suppressed  as  con¬ 
tributing  nothing  to  the  mechanic  purpose  of  life. 
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Meanwhile  there  is  a  small  part  of  society  which,  being 
more  or  less  independent  of  economic  fashions,  is  at 
liberty  to  think  for  itself  and  to  have  adventures  in  poetry 
and  art  beyond  the  bounds  which  enclose  the  middle-class. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  the  advanced  poet  is  necessarily  a 
man  of  wealth — wealth  often  brings  with  it  mental  languor 
— or  even  that  he  is  always  born  into  the  independent 
classes ;  but  certainly  any  support  he  gets  will  be  from  men 
of  independent  means,  and  if  he  wishes  to  consolidate 
any  success  that  ndiveti  has  won  for  him  he  must  learn 
to  speak  the  language  of  that  class  and  become  as  free 
from  social  prejudice  as  any  of  its  members;  he  must 
become  aware  of  the  history  of  the  art  he  practises,  and  in 
the  light  of  this  history  must  discover  what  is  strong  in  his 
own  work  and  remain  unabashed  by  the  riches  of  his  new 
experience.  This  advanced  art  is  a  very  small  part  of  the 
whole  artistic  output,  and,  if  the  greatest  immediate  good 
of  the  greatest  number  is  to  be  considered,  cannot  be 
justified.  Its  practicians  are  not,  as  I  have  said,  paid  a 
living  wage,  and  direct  patronage  is  dead;  that  they 
manage  to  live  at  all  and  find  time  for  their  work  is  usually 
due  to  a  certain  amount  of  indirect  patronage  in  the  form 
of  presents  or  of  congenial  appointments  controlled  by 
their  admirers,  enabling  them  to  keep  in  touch  with  this 
independent  society.  But  this  art,  freed  from  any  retro¬ 
grade  temptations  by  the  broken  market  for  poetry  in  the 
backward  part  of  society,  is  alone  worth  serious  discussion, 
and  has,  indeed,  begun  to  make  as  great  a  revolution  in 
English  poetry  as,  for  instance,  the  one  that  came  shortly 
after  the  Norman  Conquest,  when  the  love-song  and  the 
warm  breath  of  classical  literature  from  the  south  enriched 
an  art  that  hitherto  had  been  devoted  almost  entirely  to 
war,  terror,  religion,  and  laments  for  the  good  old  days. 

Poetry  has,  in  a  word,  begun  to  “  go  round  the  corner  ” ; 
the  straight  street  in  which  English  bards  have  for  cen¬ 
turies  w^alked  is  no  longer  so  attractive,  now  that  a  con¬ 
cealed  turning  has  been  found  opening  up  a  new  street 
or  network  of  streets  whose  existence  tradition  hardly 
suspected.  Traditionalists  will  even  say  of  the  adventurers  : 

They  have  completely  disappeared ;  they  are  walking 
in  the  suburbs  of  poetry  called  alternatively  Nonsense  or 
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Madness.”  But  it  disturbs  these  traditionalists  that  the 
defections  from  the  highway  are  numerous  and  that  the 
poets  concerned  cannot  be  accused  of  ignorance  of  the 
old  ways,  of  mental  unbalance  in  other  departments  of 
life,  or  of  insincerity.  As  a  well-dyed  traditionalist  once 
myself,  I  can  recall  my  anger  and  impatience  when  read¬ 
ing  advanced  verse  which  seemed  to  me  utterly  unlovely 
and  meaningless;  anger  and  impatience  still  occasionally 
arise  in  me  when  I  read,  but  for  a  different  reason ;  I  dislike 
poetry  which,  while  discarding  the  old  usages,  does  not 
make  effective  use  of  the  new  methods  at  its  disposal ;  and 
I  would  be  the  last  to  deny  that  in  the  present  transitional 
and  experimental  stage  there  are  writers  who  have 
attempted  to  get  notoriety  by  innovations  and  obscurities 
in  which  they  do  not  themselves  believe;  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  they  are  very  numerous. 

This  new  departure  can  best  be  illustrated  by  an  analogy 
from  painting,  because  painting  began  the  round  the  corner 
movement  before  poetry.  The  traditional  view  of  portrait 
painting  in  England  has  been  that  the  likeness  must  be 
as  nearly  as  possible  photographic  and  the  colours  similarly 
must  imitate  the  natural  colours  of  the  body ;  the  pose  and 
dress  and  background  are  also  expected  to  be  informative 
of  the  conditions  and  circumstances  of  the  character 
depicted.  But  portrait  painting,  owing  largely  to  the  com¬ 
petition  of  the  camera,  has  taken  a  new  turn;  a  modern 
portrait  represents  hardly  anything  of  what  we  may  call 
the  formal  history  and  geography  of  the  sitter.  The  rest 
is  a  new  experience  based  on  the  relationship  between 
painter  and  sitter.  Whatever  traits  of  character  or  circum¬ 
stance  in  the  sitter  have  impressed  themselves  most 
strongly  on  the  painter  form  the  nucleus  of  the  design : 
sensorial  hieroglyph  again,  and  the  design  is  harmonious 
with  an  untranslatable  but  none  the  less  effective  state¬ 
ment  in  terms  of  colour,  texture,  and  form.  Statement  of 
what?  Of  a  unique  experience  to  which  the  painter  and 
sitter  equally  contribute.  Traditional  painting  assumes 
that  a  speaking  likeness  of  the  thing  painted,  the  likeness 
that  a  smooth  pool  of  water  or  a  good  mirror  would  give, 
provided  that  the  thing  painted  is  a  reputable  object  and 
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properly  posed,  is  the  final  goal  of  art.  Traditional  poetry 
similarly  is  in  intention  at  least  concerned  with  the  transla¬ 
tion  into  smooth  verse  direct  or  allegorical  of  selected  and 
not  always  historical  episodes  in  history,  of  selected  slices 
of  geography  and  of  idealised  moods  and  characters. 

Modern  poetry  and  modern  painting  do  not  set  out  to 
translate  or  interpret  in  the  traditional  sense,  but  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  independent  experience,  to  which  indeed  formal 
history  and  geography  are  pre-requisites  and  from  which 
they  may  even  be  psychologically  deduced,  but  in  which 
they  are  not  important  interests  in  themselves.  In  giving 
this  new  experience  it  is  found  necessary  to  dispense  with 
a  great  deal  of  grammatic,  logical,  and  photographic  con¬ 
vention;  with  prejudices  about  the  absolute  and  permanent 
value  of  particular  kinds  of  truth,  beauty,  virtue  and  har¬ 
mony  ;  and  with  the  restriction-order  under  which  caprice, 
error,  and  unsolved  conflict  have  hitherto  been  debarred 
from  giving  poetry  the  same  reality  as  life. 

I  can  overhear  the  comment :  “  Better  that  poetry  should 
perish  utterly  than  lose  its  idealistic  character.”  So 
recently  a  pretty  quarrel  has  been  picked  over  an  un- 
idealistic  though  not  particularly  outrageous  public  monu¬ 
ment  in  Hyde  Park.  It  is  fitting  that  obscene  mutilations 
should  have  been  committed  on  it  by  a  party  of  law 
students  who  would  stand  politically  for  tradition  and 
photographically  idealistic  accuracy.  It  is  possible  that 
this  particular  panel  is  definitely  anti-traditional  in  con¬ 
ception  and  invites  positive  reprisals,  but  there  is  this 
about  much  unidealistic  modern  art  that  though  untradi- 
tional  in  its  technique,  character,  and  end,  so  it  is  most 
untraditional  in  not  claiming  superiority  for  itself  over 
all  existing  forms.  The  new  methods  are  not  claimed  as 
absolutely  better,  as  all  new  schools  hitherto  have  been; 
they  are  only  claimed  as  different  and  as  more  suited  to 
the  moods  of  the  party  that  professes  them.  Traditionalism 
and  the  new  method  (which,  being  a  cousin  of  mathematic 
relativity,  may  therefore  borrow  the  name)  do  not  deny 
each  other,  any  more  than  post-Euclidian  geometry  denies 
the  local  truth  and  coherence  of  Euclidian  geometry. 
Advanced  and  traditional  poetry  can  live  side  by  side, 
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and  the  same  poet  can  employ  both  methods  alternately 
without  self-contradiction. 

I  may  conclude  with  a  few  particular  statements  about 
this  new  poetic  relativity.  In  subject — but  to  speak  of 
the  subject  is  to  speak  in  terms  of  translation,  so  let  us 
say  in  atmosphere  and  experience — it  has  no  obvious 
bounds  other  than  those  to  which  the  human  mind  is  always 
subject.  As  Laura  Riding  Gottschalk,  one  of  the  most 
adventurous  and  level-headed  of  younger  poets,  writes  : — 

The  elder  poets  of  England  and  America  are  still  worshipping  that  old 
God  Experience ;  “  It  is  all  there  somewhere  in  life,  the  truth,  and  you 
must  only  let  life  flow  over  you,  inundate  you,  and  it  will  leave  behind 
with  you  the  fine  sediment  of  proper  feeling.  You  are  clay,  life  is  a 
potter;  it  is  very  wonderful.  You  are  like  this,  like  that;  you  are  swept 
here  and  there;  you  are  dead.”  But  who  has  ever  learned  anything  from 
experience?  Development  comes  through  self-exercise,  not  through  being 
hammered  upon.  The  function  of  the  new  poetic  mind  is  inductive  rather 
than  deductive.  Life  needs  proving  in  poetry,  as  well  as  in  science.  The 
poet,  the  human  impulse,  is  the  only  premise.  He  is  the  potter.  He  is 
the  maker  of  beauty,  since  all  form  originates  in  him,  and  of  meaning 
since  he  names  the  content.  Confronted  by  a  terrifying,  absorbing,  fas¬ 
cinating  universe,  he  does  not  cry  out,  “  How  big,  how  terrifying,  how 
fascinating!  ”  and  permit  himself  to  be  overcome  by  it;  but  answers  it, 
since  this  universe,  a  thing  apart,  can  be  answered  in  no  other  way,  atom 
for  atom  in  a  recreated  universe  of  his  own,  a  universe  defiantly  intelligible. 

In  grammar  this  new  poetic  relativity  adopts  the  syn¬ 
tactical  convention  of  the  thought-level  on  which  it  is 
staged.  This  may  be  regular  enough,  but  if  the  mood 
reaches  a  point  in  fantasia  where  grammar  becomes  frayed 
and  snaps,  then  it  can  dispense  with  grammar.  In 
structure  it  is  Protean;  there  is  no  architectural  pre¬ 
conception;  the  growth  is  organic.  In  imagery  it  is  only 
bound  by  the  preference  of  the  individual  author  for 
imagery  of  a  particular  kind,  as  that  of  touch,  sound, 
motion,  colour,  shape  or  measurement;  and  by  the  conjec¬ 
tural  intuition  of  the  reader  for  remote  allusions.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  traits  of  recent  verse  has  been  the 
qualification  of  the  experience  of  one  sense  by  that  of 
another.  So  Miss  Sitwell  speaks  of  “  clucking  flowers,” 
meaning  flowers  bent  down  so  that  they  seem  like  hens 
clucking;  and  of  “shrill  grass,”  meaning  grass  so  young 
and  green  that  you  would  credit  it  with  the  piping  voice  of 
a  fledgling  or  a  child.  In  diction  the  mood  determines  the 
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vocabulary;  literary,  exotic,  archaic,  commercial,  homely, 
learned,  or  obscene;  and,  as  in  Mr.  Eliot’s  The  Waste 
Land,  each  of  these  vocabularies  contributes  in  turn.  In 
rhyme,  rhythm  and  texture  it  is  evolving  a  music  as 
complex  and  free  as  instrumental  music.  In  literary 
allusion  it  assumes  an  intimacy  with  the  better  known 
imaginative  writers  in  all  languages.  It  makes  severe 
demands  upon  the  reader;  but  the  theory  that  the  poet 
should  do  all  the  work  and  spoon-feed  his  reader  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  greatest  weaknesses  of  traditional  verse. 

It  is  at  present  coloured  by  the  mood  of  sceptic  irony 
in  which  the  society  which  approves  these  new  methods 
lives ;  irony  is  the  state  which  succeeds  revolt  and  despair, 
as  revolt  and  despair  succeed  complacency  and  certainty. 
But  irony  is  not  at  all  a  final  mood,  it  is  more  negative 
than  positive  in  character,  and  must  yield  eventually  to  a 
richer  and  more  constructive  life.  Poetry  is  moving  into 
this  new  life  more  slowly  than  the  graphic  arts  or  music 
because  it  is  the  art  embracing  all  arts;  in  the  same  way 
philosophy  is  the  science  of  sciences,  and,  until  mathe¬ 
matics,  theology,  biology  and  psychology  have  made  and 
consolidated  their  separate  advances,  cannot  take  up  its 
position  in  support.  Perhaps  the  reason  why  advanced 
poetry  is  often  so  confusing  to  the  student  to-day  is  that  in 
few  cases  have  the  musical,  the  pictorial,  and  the  intellec¬ 
tual  forces  kept  proper  alignment  in  the  general  advance. 
And  as  a  great  many  so-called  philosophic  systems  are  not 
strictly  philosophy  at  all,  but  generalisations  from  psycho¬ 
logical,  theological  and  mathematical  or  economic  theory, 
so  poetry,  self-styled,  that  specialises  in  thought,  in  music 
or  in  imagery,  but  in  each  case  to  the  neglect  of  the  other 
departments,  is  not  strictly  poetry.  The  actual  technique 
and  direction  of  poetry  may  suffer  the  most  astounding 
changes,  but  to  keep  its  name  and  continuity  it  must 
always  remain  a  unique  art  harmonising  its  contributory 
arts,  and  raising  no  organ  of  sense  or  thought  to  the 
magistracy  of  its  fellows. 
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By  “ Augur  ” 

The  cause  of  the  grave  trouble  which  arose  at  Geneva  over 
the  question  of  a  permanent  seat  for  Germany  on  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  can  be  traced  to  the 
methods  employed  by  international  diplomacy  in  dealing 
with  the  subsidiary  questions  of  permanent  seats  for  Spain, 
Brazil  and  Poland. 

It  is  now  possible  to  reconstruct  exactly  what  happened. 
While  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  was  taking  a  well-deserved 
rest  at  Rapallo  and  M.  Briand  was  trying  to  solve  the 
financial  tangle  in  France,  the  Quai  d’Orsay  and  the 
Foreign  Office  came  to  grips  over  the  question  of  the 
postponement  of  the  Preparatory  Conference  on  Disarma¬ 
ment,  which  by  the  decision  of  the  Council  of  the  League 
was  to  have  met  on  April  15th.  The  initiative  of  the 
proposed  delay  came  from  Paris.  The  French  had 
good  reasons  to  desire  to  see  the  Conference  put  off  for 
a  few  weeks.  The  French  and  the  British  points  of  view 
were  absolutely  opposite  to  each  other,  and  the  idea  of 
thrashing  out  in  public  the  Franco- British  difference  of 
views  in  the  presence  of  German  and  American  observers 
was  distasteful.  This  really  was  the  principal  reason,  but, 
as  is  usual  in  diplomatic  chanceries,  officially  other  reasons 
were  put  forward.  The  French  urged  that  the  question  of 
the  liquidation  of  the  control  of  armaments  in  Germany 
under  the  clauses  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  was  not  com¬ 
plete  yet,  and  that  it  was  advisable  to  wait  some  time  to 
sec  how  this  problem  developed.  But  Paris  made  the 
mistake  of  allowing  the  French  Press  to  suggest  that 
the  delay  was  welcomed  in  Britain.  Nobody  really  cared 
whether  the  Conference  met  on  April  15th  or  on 
May  15th,  or  even  later.  But  the  insinuations  in  the 
French  newspapers  angered  the  Foreign  Office,  and 
matters  became  complicated.  What  with  statements,  semi¬ 
official  declarations,  semi-private  explanations  and  various 
notes  “  from  the  circle  of  inner  political  knowledge,”  the 
poor  public  lost  the  possibility  of  understanding  anything. 
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The  only  fact  which  seemingly  emerged  was  that  French 
intrigues  were  endangering  the  peace  of  Europe  and  com¬ 
plicating  simple  issues.  The  whole  noise  was  futile,  and 
when  Sir  Austen  and  M.  Briand  met  in  Paris  they  easily 
agreed  to  the  postponement  of  the  Disarmament  Confer¬ 
ence  for  a  month.  How  little  the  public  really  cared  was 
then  shown  by  the  swift  disappearance  of  the  subject  from 
the  columns  of  the  daily  Press.  But  the  suspicion  of 
French  motives,  once  born,  continued  to  remain,  poisoning 
the  public  mind  against  the  French.  If  the  French 
Government  had  frankly  stated  its  case  for  delay,  and  if 
both  the  Quai  d’Orsay  and  the  Foreign  Office  had  taken 
the  public  into  their  confidence,  this  undesirable  result 
could  never  have  been  obtained. 

To  the  poison  distilled  by  the  misunderstanding  over 
disarmament  was  added  the  bad  blood  caused  by  the  affair 
of  the  Hungarian  forgeries  of  banknotes.  In  this  sordid 
business  the  French  Government  had  an  excellent  case, 
which  it  absolutely  spoilt  by  not  stating  it.  The  secrecy 
with  which  the  Quai  d’Orsay  surrounded  in  the  beginning 
its  perfectly  reasonable  and  lawful  steps  in  Budapest 
favoured  the  spreading  of  the  most  foolish  rumours  about 
a  Franco-Czecho-Slovak  conspiracy  against  Hungary. 
The  French  did  not  even  give  publicity  to  the  fact 
that  at  the  same  time  they  had  discovered  that 
the  Hungarian  Government  had  camouflaged  thousands 
of  railway  cars  which  it  should  have  surrendered 
under  the  Peace  Treaty  of  Trianon,  and  had  confessed 
the  fact.  M.  Briand  and  Dr.  Benes,  the  Czecho-Slovak 
Foreign  Minister,  had  a  clear  case,  and  they  spoilt  it  by 
neglecting  in  time  to  inform  public  opinion  of  the  truth. 
Public  opinion  in  this  country  was  worked  up  to  an  absurd 
pitch,  and  the  sentiment  against  French  and  Czech  in¬ 
trigues  became  so  strong  that  it  seemed  that  people  were 
on  the  verge  of  making  Paris  and  Prague  responsible  for 
the  forgeries  committed  by  Hungarian  irredentists  and 
crooks. 

Then  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  came  to  Paris,  as  we  have 
said.  As  usual,  the  public  had  been  left  in  the  dark  as 
to  the  true  nature  of  the  Franco- British  Entente,  and 
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especially  as  to  the  great  services  which  the  French 
Government  had  rendered  to  Great  Britain.  These  ser¬ 
vices  are  principally  two :  the  attitude  of  M.  Briand  at 
Geneva  when  the  famous  Protocol  was  definitely  buried 
to  please  British  public  opinion.  It  would  have  been 
easy  for  M.  Briand  to  place  Sir  Austen  in  a  most  disagree¬ 
able  position  at  Geneva.  If  M.  Briand  had  only  lifted 
a  finger  he  would  have  had  a  majority  with  him,  and  the 
British  delegation  with  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald’s  heritage 
weighing  heavily  on  their  shoulders  would  have  been  in 
a  sorry  plight.  But  M.  Briand  sacrificed  French  interests 
to  the  interests  of  the  Entente.  Then,  when  arose  the 
crisis  with  Turkey  over  Mosul,  M.  Briand,  in  the  most 
loyal  fashion,  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  his  British 
colleague  repelling  the  Turkish  diplomatic  onslaught. 
This  was  not  easy  for  him,  as  he  had  a  hard  stand  against 
some  of  his  own  people  of  the  Franklin  Bouillon  type. 
M.  Briand  forbore  to  state  his  services  to  the  Entente  in 
public,  and  probably  Sir  Austen  did  not  deem  it  fit  to  speak 
to  the  “  man  in  the  street.”  The  great  services  of  France 
remained  unknown  to  the  general  public. 

If  M.  Briand  had  been  less  modest  and  if  Sir  Austen 
had  been  more  outspoken,  public  opinion  in  this  country 
would  have  understood  better  the  importance  of  the 
Entente  and  the  debt  we  owe  to  the  loyal  and  generous 
support  of  France.  When  Sir  Austen  and  M.  Briand  met 
in  Paris  this  debt  was  undoubtedly  uppermost  in  the  mind 
of  the  British  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  He 
therefore  paid  the  greatest  attention  to  the  request  put  for¬ 
ward  by  M.  Briand  that  the  Entente  should  back  the 
demand  of  the  Polish  Government  for  a  permanent  seat  on 
the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Sir  Austen’s  first 
movement  was  to  refuse  his  support,  but  M.  Briand,  adding 
to  the  reasons  given  by  the  Poles  in  support  of  their  appli¬ 
cation,  insisted  that  it  was  in  the  interest  of  the  good 
relations  between  Germany  and  France  that  the  latter 
should  be  liberated  from  the  obligation  to  play  always 
the  part  of  an  advocate  of  Warsaw.  This  argument 
appeared  so  weighty  that  Sir  Austen  promised  to  put  the 
question  before  the  British  Cabinet  with  his  own  favourable 
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recommendations.  But  he  refused  to  commit  the  British 
Government  in  any  way  without  previous  consultation  with 
the  Prime  Minister  and  his  other  colleagues.  Here  we 
have  the  truth  about  the  famous  “commitments.”  If  it 
had  been  made  public  without  delay,  what  an  advantage  it 
would  have  been  for  all  parties  concerned,  and  especially 
for  the  long-suffering  British  public ! 

When  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  was  in  Paris  he  was 
obliged  to  see  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  Senor  Quinones 
de  Leon,  one  of  the  most  clever  diplomats  of  modern  times. 
The  latter  reminded  him  that  as  far  back  as  1921  Lord 
Balfour,  at  the  time  a  member  of  the  Lloyd  George 
Government,  had  supported  the  Spanish  claim  for  a  per¬ 
manent  seat,  and  that  at  that  time  only  the  opposition  of 
Brazil  had  prevented  the  fulfilment  of  the  desire  of  the 
Spanish  Government.  Sir  Austen  told  Senor  Quinones 
de  Leon  that  this  being  the  case  the  British  Government 
would  certainly  continue  its  hearty  support  of  the  candida¬ 
ture  of  Spain  to  a  permanent  seat  on  the  Council.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  when  Sir  Austen  returned  to  London 
he  was  committed  to  a  greater  extent  to  the  support  of 
Spain  than  of  Poland.  We  say  “to  a  greater  extent” 
because  in  neither  case  had  he  bound  himself  in  any  way 
on  the  question  of  time  and  methods.  If  the  public  had 
been  told  frankly  about  the  Spanish  commitment  the 
whole  trend  of  opinion  would  have  been  different,  for  in 
the  case  of  Spain  people  in  this  country  could  not  have 
had  the  same  suspicion  as  that  which  arose  in  connection 
with  the  Polish  claim,  which  for  several  weeks  was  the  only 
one  in  the  public  eye.  But  here  again  the  love  of  secrecy 
defeated  the  public  interest. 

On  his  arrival  in  London  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  did 
not  take  the  public  into  his  confidence.  Worse  still,  both 
he  and  M.  Briand  neglected  to  take  steps  to  inform 
officially  the  German  Government  of  what  was  toward.  It 
is  a  matter  for  endless  surprise  that  such  an  experienced 
statesman  as  M.  Briand  had  forgotten  the  absolute  need 
of  keeping  the  Germans  informed.  The  atmosphere  of  the 
League  of  Nations  makes  it  impossible  to  keep  anything 
secret  long,  and  each  time  an  attempt  at  secrecy  is  made 
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it  invariably  results  in  an  open  scandal  and  in  bad  blood. 
But  tradition  dies  hard,  and  diplomats,  amateurs  as  well  as 
professionals,  dearly  love  a  secret.  It  naturally  came  to 
pass  that  the  German  Government,  the  intelligence  service 
of  which  is  excellent,  obtained  full  information  of  what 
was  in  the  wind.  Herr  Stresemann  became  anxious  as  to 
the  effect  on  his  Nationalists  of  a  sudden  attribution  of  a 
permanent  seat  to  Poland.  He  sent  word  to  his  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  London  that  it  would  be  morally  impossible 
for  Germany  to  enter  the  Council  arm-in-arm  with  Poland. 
But  the  courage  failed  him  to  give  immediate  instructions 
for  an  official  declaration  to  be  made  in  this  sense.  If  we 
are  not  mistaken  it  was  through  the  communication  of  a 
journalist  that  the  British  Government  received  the  first 
warning  of  the  coming  trouble  with  Berlin.  Diplomatic 
chanceries  were  playing  hide-and-seek,  not  only  with  public 
opinion,  but  even  among  themselves. 

Then,  on  a  certain  day  soon  after  his  return.  Sir  Austen 
Chamberlain  received  the  visits  of  two  foreign  diplomats. 
It  is  generally  assumed  that  these  were  the  Belgian 
Ambassador  and  the  Swedish  Minister.  The  Am¬ 
bassador,  on  instructions  from  his  Government,  de¬ 
veloped  the  idea  of  the  necessity  for  going  slow  on 
the  question  of  new  permanent  seats.  He  did  not 
express  any  vigorous  opposition  to  the  principle  of 
the  enlargement  of  the  Council.  The  Minister  was 
more  outspoken.  He  stated  that  the  Swedish  Parliament 
in  secret  session  had  discussed  the  question  of  the  per¬ 
manent  seats  and  had  instructed  M.  Unden,  the 
Swedish  delegate  on  the  Council,  to  vote  against  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  any  State  except  Germany.  Sir  Austen  was  per¬ 
fectly  frank,  as  we  happen  to  know,  with  his  diplomatic 
visitors,  and  told  them  exactly  what  the  situation  was  after 
his  conversations  with  M.  Briand  and  Senor  Quinones 
de  Leon  in  Paris.  A  day  or  two  after  this  the  British 
Press  obtained  knowledge  of  the  Polish  applica¬ 
tion  for  a  permanent  seat,  but  not  of  the  Spanish  one,  and 
the  fat  was  in  the  fire.  The  Polish  claim  was  brought  well 
into  the  foreground  and  a  campaign  started  against  the 
extension  of  the  number  of  permanent  seats  which  finally 
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led  to  a  debate,  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  which 
Mr.  Baldwin,  supplementing  the  vague  statement  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  at  last  made  a 
public  statement  about  the  promise  to  Spain  and  the  “  free 
hand  ”  which  the  Cabinet  had  given  to  the  British  delega¬ 
tion  on  the  Council  of  the  League.  Taking  a  practical  and 
cool  view  of  the  situation,  it  should  have  been  evident  from 
the  very  first  that  the  intransigeant  attitude  of  Sweden 
would  serve  to  keep  out  all  candidates  except  Germany.  It 
was  not  necessary  for  British  public  opinion  to  come  out 
so  clearly  antagonistic  to  Poland  or  any  other  State.  The 
campaign  against  the  Polish  seat  in  this  country  had  for 
result  to  array  the  great  Powers  and  permanent  seat- 
holders  against  the  smaller  States,  which  have  only 
temporary  seats  or  none  at  all.  In  the  near  future  this  will 
give  a  fresh  impetus  to  the  desire  of  the  small  States  to 
demand  for  themselves  full  equality  in  the  League 
Assembly  and  in  Council.  This  may  lead  eventually  to  a 
campaign  against  the  very  principle  of  permanent  seats — 
an  event  not  so  improbable  as  some  intellectual  snobs  may 
imagine. 

Clearly,  public  opinion  has  been  atrociously  mis¬ 
managed.  This  mismanagement  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
Ministers  and  diplomatic  chanceries  have  not  told  the 
truth,  or,  to  be  more  accurate,  have  not  said  anything  at 
all  to  throw  light  on  the  situation.  The  love  of  the  secret 
prevailed  over  all  other  considerations.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  the  motives  of  the  Polish  demand  for  a  per¬ 
manent  seat  if  Germany  was  to  have  one.  It  is  equally 
clear  why  France  backed  Poland.  Neither  is  it  difficult 
to  see  the  reasons — now  that  we  are  in  possession  of  the 
facts — why  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain,  in  all  fairness  and 
loyalty,  took  the  side  of  M.  Briand  in  the  matter.  The 
pretensions  of  Spain  and  of  Brazil  are  also  understand¬ 
able.  Yet  one  thing  is  beyond  comprehension :  why  were 
the  Germans  not  told  in  good  time.^  And  we  have  Count 
Skrzynsky’s  personal  assurance  that  they  were  not  told. 
Why  were  the  Germans  not  told  at  Locarno  or  imme¬ 
diately  after? 

In  the  light  of  what  we  now  know  the  an.sw^er  to  this 
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question  is  obvious.  The  Germans  were  not  told  because 
the  old  methods  of  diplomacy  prevailed.  With  professional 
diplomats  secrecy  is  a  tradition.  Things  which  cannot  be 
dealt  with  in  secret  are  not  worth  doing.  The  Quai 
d’Orsay,  the  Foreign  Office,  and  the  Wilhelmstrasse  take 
the  public  into  their  confidence  as  late  as  possible  or  not 
at  all.  It  has  been  demonstrated  again  and  again  that  the 
secret  method  of  transacting  international  affairs  is  dan¬ 
gerous,  and  often  leads  to  confusion  and  public  unrest. 
But  the  lesson  has  not  been  taken  to  heart.  Diplomats 
have  an  invincible  dislike  for  the  light  of  public  opinion. 
Possibly  they  fear  that  if  secrecy  is  taken  from  them  inter¬ 
national  relations  will  become  as  simple  as  domestic  affairs, 
and  that  the  average  man  in  politics  will  be  able  to 
supplant  them. 

But  we  think  that  the  true  reason  lies  deeper.  The 
ordinary  human  being  dearly  loves  a  secret  for  its  own  sake. 
It  is  so  agreeable  to  think  that  one  shares  with  a  few  people 
only  the  secret  information  on  an  important  issue.  The 
possession  of  a  secret  conveys  a  sense  of  superiority  which 
affords  a  pleasantly  tickling  sensation,  and  leads  to'a  craving 
for  secrecy  as  difficult  to  conquer  as  the  habit  of  taking 
alcoholic  drinks  or  of  smoking  tobacco.  Experience 
must  have  shown  by  now  that  affairs  concerning  the  League 
of  Nations  cannot  be  kept  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
public.  However  complete  the  arrangements  for  keeping 
the  secret,  the  latter  inevitably  leaks  out,  and  the  attempt 
to  keep  facts  secret  only  helps  to  create  bitterness  and 
suspicion  all  round.  Yet  the  specialist  will  not  surrender, 
and  continues  to  argue  that  publicity  would  stultify  his 
labours.  Now  we  can  see  clearly  the  morass  into  which 
all  this  business  of  secret  diplomacy  leads  European 
affairs.  But  the  lure  of  the  secret  is  so  great  that  even 
statesmen  who  become  diplomats  casually  by  the  play 
of  domestic  politics  quickly  acquire  the  kink  and  become 
the  most  enthusiastic  adherents  of  the  attractive  secret. 
Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  acquired  lasting  fame  by  his 
achievement  at  Locarno.  But  he  endangered  it  by  the  way 
he  handled  public  opinion  afterwards. 

Does  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  love  a 
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secret  ?  Probably  yes,  if  we  draw  the  logical  conclusions 
from  what  happened  in  the  time  between  his  return  from 
Paris  and  his  departure  for  Geneva.  It  was  pitiable  to 
watch  how  a  really  eminent  statesman  wrestled  with  public 
opinion  when  it  demanded  to  know  the  facts  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  We  well  remember  a  luncheon  given  in  his  honour 
by  the  Association  of  the  Foreign  Press.  In  a  splendidly 
balanced  speech  Sir  Austen  told  the  numerous  journalists 
assembled  on  that  occasion  that  he  could  not  tell  them 
anything  as  he  had  not  yet  placed  the  facts  before  the 
House  of  Commons.  Four  days  later,  nevertheless,  in  a 
speech  made  at  Birmingham,  he  gave  the  public  a  glimpse 
of  what  was  really  in  his  mind.  The  pressure  of  public 
Qpinion  continued  to  grow,  and  resolved  itself  into  the 
weighty  declaration  of  the  powerful  League  of  Nations 
Committee  in  Parliament  itself.  An  open  debate  in¬ 
evitably  followed.  Sir  Austen  made  the  promised 
statement.  As  was  quite  evident  to  those  who  were 
present,  what  he  had  to  say  did  not  satisfy  anybody, 
because  the  desire  to  maintain  the  veil  of  secrecy  was  felt 
all  along.  Sir  Austen  is  honour  itself,  and  his  motives 
are  of  the  highest  description.  But  Mr.  Baldwin,  with  his 
uncanny,  effortless  insight  into  the  mind  of  the  average 
Britisher,  sensed  the  danger.  His  speech  contained  the 
truth  which  the  House  expected  to  hear  from  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  That  debate  should  have 
taught  the  adepts  of  diplomacy  that  secrecy — at  least  in 
League  of  Nations  affairs — is  dangerous.  What  took  place 
at  Geneva  afterwards  does  not  show  that  they  profited  by 
the  lesson ! 


CARDINAL  MERCIER  IN  OCCUPIED 
BELGIUM 

By  Emile  Cammaerts 

When  it  became  evident,  after  the  offensive  of  the  Allied 
Armies  in  October,  1918,  that  the  German  troops  would 
be  compelled  to  evacuate  Belgian  territory,  Baron  von  der 
Lancken,  head  of  the  Political  Department,  called  on 
Cardinal  Mercier  in  M alines  and  delivered  him  a  message 
on  behalf  of  the  Governor-General  and  of  the  German 
Government.  This  message,  written  in  French,  greeted 
the  Cardinal  as  the  “  incarnation  of  occupied  Belgium,”  of 
which  he  was  the  “  revered  spiritual  leader,”  and  announced 
that,  on  leaving  Belgium,  the  German  authorities  would 
deliver  him  “wdllingly  and  spontaneously”  all  Belgian 
political  prisoners  and  deportees,  a  great  number  of  whom 
would  recover  their  liberty  in  a  few  days.  Baron  von  der 
Lancken  added  that  he  was  all  the  more  glad  to  be  able  to 
convey  this  news  to  the  Cardinal  as  he  knew  the  comfort 
it  would  bring  him,  and  concluded  by  saying  that,  after 
having  lived  among  the  Belgians  for  four  years,  he  had 
been  led  to  hold  them  in  high  esteem  and  to  appreciate 
their  patriotism. 

With  the  exception  of  a  short  letter,  dated  November 
I  St,  this  was  the  last  of  a  long  series  of  messages  which, 
during  four  years,  passed  between  the  Cardinal  and  the 
occupying  authorities.  If  we  remember  that  this  dis¬ 
interested  homage  came  from  an  enemy  who  had  been 
bitterly  opposed  to  Cardinal  Mercier’s  unceasing  activity 
in  protecting  Belgian  interests  and  fostering  Belgian 
patriotism,  we  may  be  able  to  appreciate  the  character  of 
the  man  to  whom  it  was  paid.  It  is  possible  to-day  to 
speak  of  the  part  played  by  the  Cardinal  at  that  time 
without  fostering  the  war  spirit  or  hurting  national  sus¬ 
ceptibilities,  for  all  good  Europeans  realise  by  now,  as 
Baron  von  der  Lancken  realised  already  on  the  eve  of  the 
Armistice,  that  the  figure  of  Cardinal  Mercier  stands  out 
above  national  and  political  divisions  and  that  his  struggle 
on  behalf  of  his  oppressed  compatriots  ranks  among  the 
finest  achievements  of  modern  days. 
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In  dealing  with  this  struggle,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that,  when  the  war  broke  out,  the  Cardinal  was  already 
63  years  of  age  and  possessed  an  unequalled  prestige  as  a 
philosopher  and  as  a  leader  of  the  Church,  not  only  in 
his  own  country,  but  in  the  whole  Catholic  world.  As 
founder  of  the  “  Institut  Superieur  de  Philosophie,”  he 
had  achieved  what  many  considered  an  impossibility  by 
bringing  together  the  mediaeval  theology  of  Thomas 
Aquinas  and  the  results  of  modern  scientific  research.  As 
Cardinal  of  Malines,  he  had  stirred  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
followers  by  the  intense  fervour  of  his  faith,  and  the 
sympathy  of  his  opponents  by  the  generosity  and  tolerance 
of  his  views.  In  Catholic  circles,  his  influence  was  such 
that,  in  spite  of  the  obstacle  caused  by  his  nationality,  his 
chances  of  succeeding  to  the  Papacy  were  considered  as 
by  no  means  negligible.  It  was  at  the  time  when  he  had 
reached  the  height  of  his  career  and  when  he  might  have 
been  looking  forward  to  a  well-deserved  rest  that  the 
blow  fell  with  such  a  dramatic  force.  On  August  4th, 
1914,  the  Germans  crossed  the  frontier  and  attacked  Liege. 
On  August  1 8th,  after  the  fall  of  the  last  forts,  the  Bel¬ 
gian  Army  began  its  retreat  on  Antwerp,  and  two  days 
later,  as  the  Germans  were  entering  Brussels,  the  Cardinal 
received  the  news  of  the  death  of  Pius  X  and  was  obliged 
to  leave  hurriedly  for  Rome  in  order  to  take  part  in  the 
election  of  his  successor.  It  was  there  that  he  heard  of 
the  burning  and  sacking  of  Aerschot,  Andenne,  and 
Dinant,  which  took  place  on  the  morrow  of  his  departure, 
and  that  he  received  the  news  of  the  destruction  of 
l.ouvain  and  of  the  murder  and  deportation  of  thousands 
of  his  compatriots.  In  his  Pastoral  Letter  published 
shortly  after  his  return  to  Malines  he  admits  that  he  did 
not  receive  these  tidings  without  murmuring :  “  ‘  Why  all 
this  sorrow,  my  God?  Lord,  Lord,  hast  Thou  forsaken 
us?’  Then  I  looked  upon  the  crucifix.  I  looked  upon 
Jesus,  most  gentle  and  humble  Lamb  of  God,  crushed, 
clothed  in  His  blood  as  in  a  garment,  and  I  thought  I 
heard  from  His  own  mouth  the  words  which  the  Psalmist 
uttered  in  His  name  :  ‘  O  God,  my  God,  look  upon  me ; 
why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me?  .  .  .’  and  forthwith  the 
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murmur  died  upon  my  lips,  and  I  remembered  what  our 
Divine  Saviour  said  in  His  gospel:  ‘A  disciple  is  not 
above  his  master,  nor  a  servant  above  his  lord/ 

This  idea  that  the  Belgians  must  submit  to  their  fate 
without  rebelling  against  Divine  Providence  and  that 
they  must  accept  their  sufferings  as  a  new  bond  which 
brought  them  closer  to  Christ  and  His  own  sufferings 
recurs  again  and  again  in  the  nine  Pastoral  Letters  written 
during  the  war.  The  Book  of  Job,  the  sayings  of  St. 
Paul  and  St.  Augustine,  are  quoted  to  uphold  this  main 
contention.  The  Cardinal  himself,  in  his  Letter  on  All 
Saints’  Day  (October  15th,  1915),  finds  some  new  and 
striking  images  to  illustrate  the  virtue  of  sacrifice  :  “You 
dread  the  surgeon’s  lancet,  yet  you  submit  to  the  operator 
because  you  expect  the  restoration  of  your  shaken  health 
from  his  art.  And  yet  the  lancet  that  wounds  you  cannot 
at  the  same  moment  heal  the  fibres  of  your  flesh.  But  the 
Divine  Surgeon  of  your  bodies  and  souls  pours  the  balm 
together  with  the  grief,  so  that  the  souls  that  love  Our  Lord 
ardently  come  at  last  to  love  suffering  in  itself,  as  an 
infallible  means  of  keeping  alive  within  them  the  flame  of 
Love  Divine.”  Spiritual  revolt  might  have  shaken  the 
people’s -energy  and  be  followed  by  discouragement  and 
despair.  The  Cardinal  felt  strongly  that  the  Belgians 
could  only  find  sufficient  energy  to  endure  their  trial  if 
they  accepted  their  fate  and  found  in  their  very  sufferings 
a  source  of  comfort  and  pride.  According  to  him  the 
interests  of  patriotism  and  religion  coincided  and  must  be 
upheld  together. 

Little  is  known  of  the  Cardinal’s  activity  in  Rome  in 
1914.  It  seems  evident,  however,  from  the  letter 
addressed  by  the  Belgian  to  the  German  and  Austrian 
bishops  (November  25th,  1915),  that  the  atmosphere  was 
not  entirely  favourable  and  that  he  had  to  use  his  influence 
to  justify  the  part  played  by  Belgium  during  the  first  days 
of  the  war.  His  efforts  were  partly  successful,  since  he 
obtained  for  his  country  the  first  blessing  of  Benoit  XV, 
together  with  a  letter  expressing  the  new  Pope’s  warm 
sympathy  for  her  sufferings.  Well  aware  that  many  Bel- 
(i)  The  Voice  of  Belgium,  Burns  and  Oates. 
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gians  had  been  disappointed  at  not  receiving  more  support 
from  Rome,  the  Cardinal  hastened  to  publish  this  letter 
at  the  end  of  his  first  war  Pastoral,  while  he  devoted  his 
second  Letter  (Lent,  1915)  to  an  apology  for  the  Papacy. 
His  wish  was  evidently  to  counteract  the  feeling  of  dis¬ 
affection  which  some  Belgian  Catholics  might  have  experi¬ 
enced,  but  he  also  realised  that  his  influence  in  Rome  was 
the  strongest  support  which  he  possessed  in  his  forth¬ 
coming  struggle.  As  Governor  von  Bissing  and  Baron 
von  der  Lancken  admitted  repeatedly,  the  Cardinal 
enjoyed,  as  one  of  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  Church, 
a  privileged  position,  and  could  not  possibly  be  dealt  with 
in  the  same  manner  as  Burgomaster  Max  and  many  others 
who  were  summarily  deported  to  Germany  as  soon  as  their 
presence  hindered  the  policy  of  the  German  authorities. 
The  feelings  of  Rome  and  of  Catholic  neutral  nations  had 
to  be  taken  into  account  as  well  as  those  of  the  powerful 
German  Centre  Party.  Though  the  Cardinal  received 
little  support  from  his  German  colleagues,  the  latter  could 
not  have  remained  indifferent  to  his  imprisonment.  It 
has  been  authoritatively  stated  that,  on  several  occasions, 
the  Cardinal’s  arrest  had  been  decided  upon  by  the 
German  military  authorities,  but  that,  on  each  of  these 
occasions,  wiser  counsels  prevailed,  so  that  alone  among 
Belgian  leaders  he  was  able  to  exert  his  influence  on  his 
people  and  on  the  occupying  authorities  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  struggle. 

On  his  way  back  from  Rome  the  Cardinal  reached  Paris 
just  in  time  to  hear  the  good  news  of  the  Battle  of  the 
Marne,  and  hurried  to  Malines  via  Le  Havre,  London, 
and  Antwerp.  He  was  soon  to  be  confronted  with  the 
heavy  task  which  strained  his  strength  during  the  four 
following  years,  and  which  must  certainly  have  hastened 
his  death.  His  voluminous  correspondence  with  the 
German  authorities  was  published  in  1919  by  Professor 
Mayence,  of  the  University  of  Louvain,  together  with  his 
war  Pastorals,  and  contains  a  complete  record  of  his 
activity.^  The  correspondence  is  classed  under  fifty-two 

(i)  La  Correspondance  de  S.E.  le  Cardinal  Mercier  avec  le  Gottverne- 
nient  Giniral  allemand  (Dewit,  Brussels). 
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headings,  ranging  from  the  simplest  appeal  on  behalf  of 
a  prisoner  to  a  ten-page  discussion  on  the  right  of  the 
occupying  Power,  and  from  the  removal  of  a  few  tools 
from  a  technical  college  to  the  wholesale  deportation  of 
thousands  of  workmen.  It  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  exacting 
work  which  the  Cardinal  had  to  carry  on  as  the  spokesman 
of  Belgian  interests,  as  the  defender  of  the  rights  of  his 
Church,  and  as  the  inspired  leader,  adviser,  and  comforter 
of  the  Belgian  people,  without  any  distinction  of  class 
or  creed. 

There  is  nothing  more  striking  to  anyone  acquainted 
with  the  deep  divisions  existing  between  Catholics  and 
non-Catholics  in  pre-war  Belgium  than  the  way  in  which 
Cardinal  Mercier  endeavoured  to  protect  the  laity  as  well 
as  the  clergy,  the  socialist  industrial  worker  as  well  as  the 
Catholic  peasant.  Being  unable  to  travel  about  the 
country,  and  being  naturally  better  informed  of  any 
encroachment  on  religious  interests  and  liberties,  the 
affairs  of  the  Church  and  especially  those  of  the  diocese  of 
Malines  absorbed  proportionately  a  larger  part  of  his 
time.  It  seems,  however,  evident  that,  during  these  critical 
months,  he  considered  all  Belgians  as  his  brothers,  having 
the  same  claim  on  his  time  and  protection.  Soon  after  his 
return  he  asked  for  the  liberation  of  the  Belgian  priests 
and  teachers  who  had  been  taken  away  to  German  prison 
camps.  Governor  von  Bissing,  who  showed  himself 
particularly  eager  at  the  beginning  of  his  governorship  to 
conciliate  the  Cardinal,  wrote  on  December  9th,  1914,  that, 
as  far  as  the  priests  were  concerned,  his  demand  would 
very  likely  be  granted.  In  his  answer  the  Cardinal  insisted 
that  the  absence  of  teachers  was  equally  harmful  to  public 
education  and  that  they  should  be  liberated  at  the  same 
time.  All  through  the  occupation  the  Cardinal  addressed 
to  the  German  authorities  over  forty  appeals  concerning 
hundreds  of  prisoners.  Members  of  the  clergy  were 
naturally  in  the  majority,  but  the  list  contains  the  names 
of  a  large  number  of  laymen  belonging  to  all  classes  and 
all  parties.  When  dealing  with  the  deportations  which 
took  place  in  1916-17  Cardinal  Mercier  protests  strongly 
against  the  distinction  made  between  the  men  belonging 
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to  liberal  professions  (including  priests)  and  the  manual 
labourers.  To  Governor  von  Bissing,  who  had  made  the 
most  of  this  distinction,  the  Cardinal  answered  in  his  letter 
of  November  29th  :  “  If  only  the  unemployed  were  taken 
away  I  would  understand  such  exceptions,  but  if  the 
practice  of  wholesale  enrolment  is  continued  it  becomes 
unjustified.  It  would  be  an  iniquity  to  inflict  the  deporta¬ 
tions  on  the  working  classes  alone.  The  bourgeois  class 
must  share  the  sacrifice  which  the  occupying  power  imposes 
on  the  nation.  I  have  been  asked  by  many  members  of 
my  clergy  to  claim  for  them  a  place  in  the  vanguard  of 
the  deported.  I  have  accepted  their  offer  and  I  submit 
it  to  you  with  pride.” 

If  the  Cardinal  had  limited  his  activity  to  religious 
questions  the  German  authorities,  at  any  rate  under  the 
governorship  of  General  von  Bissing,  would  very  likely 
have  abstained  from  interference,  and  w'ould  even  have 
been  inclined  to  grant  some  of  his  requests.  The  trouble 
arose  from  the  fact  that  he  steadfastly  refused  to  limit  his 
interests  to  his  own  clergy  and  to  Church  matters,  and 
contended  that,  as  spiritual  leader  of  the  country,  his  was 
not  only  the  right  but  the  duty  to  protest  whenever  the 
moral  welfare  of  his  compatriots  was  threatened,  and  to 
give  them  all  the  comfort  and  encouragement  which  they 
so  sorely  needed. 

Already,  in  the  first  Pastoral,  “  Patriotism  and  Endur¬ 
ance,”  the  position  of  the  Belgian  people  towards  German 
authorities  was  clearly  defined  :  “  I  do  not  require  of  you 
to  renounce  any  of  your  national  desires.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  I  hold  it  as  part  of  the  obligations  of  my  episcopal 
office  to  instruct  you  as  to  your  duty  in  face  of  the  Powder 
that  has  invaded  our  soil  and  now  occupies  the  greater 
part  of  our  country.  The  authority  of  that  Power  is  no 
lawful  authority.  Therefore,  in  soul  and  conscience  you 
owe  it  neither  respect,  nor  attachment,  nor  obedience. 
The  sole  lawful  authority  in  Belgium  is  that  of  our  King,  of 
our  Government,  of  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
nation.  .  .  .  Thus  the  invader’s  acts  of  public  adminis¬ 
tration  have  in  themselves  no  authority,  but  legitimate 
authority  has  tacitly  ratified  such  of  those  acts  as  affect  the 
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general  interest,  and  this  ratification  gives  them  only 
judicial  value.”  It  was  further  explained  that  occupied 
provinces  could  not  be  considered  as  conquered  provinces, 
but  that  the  invasion  had  created  a  situation  de  facto  which 
must  be  accepted  by  all  civilians,  the  army  alone  having 
the  right  to  resist  openly  the  invader’s  power. 

On  the  morrow  of  the  publication,  the  Cardinal  was 
practically  placed  under  arrest  in  Malines,  and  every 
pressure  was  laid  upon  him  to  obtain  a  retractation  of  these 
words.  He  refused,  however,  to  alter  his  attitude,  and 
ordered  his  clergy  to  read  his  Letter  in  every  Belgian 
church  in  spite  of  the  threats  of  the  authorities.  The 
fourth  Pastoral,  “  A  Call  to  Prayer,”  in  which  the  Cardinal 
had  made  some  transparent  allusion  to  the  world-war  while 
talking  about  the  fight  of  St.  Michael  and  Lucifer  leading 
the  hosts  of  good  and  evil  angels  in  an  eternal  conflict, 
provoked  fresh  difficulties.  This  Letter  was  read  on 
September  26th,  1915,  that  is  to  say,  two  days  after  the 
beginning  of  the  Allied  offensive  on  the  Western  Front 
and  the  temporary  set-back  of  the  German  Armies.  The 
Cardinal  was  accused  of  taking  opportunity  of  the  success 
of  the  Allied  Armies  to  excite  political  passions.  He  had 
a  long  conversation  with  Baron  von  der  Lancken  on  the 
subject,  in  which  he  defined  what  was  called  by  his  adver¬ 
saries  “  political  resistance  ”  ;  “  If  by  resistance  you  mean 
armed  rebellion  or  incitement  towards  it,  you  are  within 
your  right  in  forbidding  us  to  resist,  and  we  are,  on  our 
side,  ready  to  abstain  from  resisting.  But,  if  by  resistance 
you  mean  the  assertion  of  our  right,  the  call  to  private  and 
public  prayer  in  order  to  obtain  God’s  protection  for  our 
country,  then  I  am  obliged  in  conscience  to  declare  that  I 
will  continue  to  resist.” 

MeanwTile,  discussions  concerning  the  responsibility  for 
the  war  and  more  particularly  the  excesses  committed  by 
the  German  troops  during  the  first  weeks  of  the  invasion 
continued  in  Rome.  The  Germans  had  answered  the 
Belgian  Reports  by  publishing  their  White  Book,  May, 
1915,  and  Cardinal  von  Hartmann  had  visited  the  Pope 
and  voiced  the  views  of  the  German  Centrum.  Cardinal 
Mercier  intended  to  pay  a  similar  visit  as  early  as 
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November  12th,  1915,  but  his  voyage  was  delayed  until 
January,  1916,  because  he  could  not  obtain  sufficient 
guarantees  allowing  him  to  re-enter  the  country.  Shortly 
after  his  return,  March  7th,  1916,  he  issued  a  new  Pastoral 
in  which  he  gave  the  Belgian  Catholics  fresh  proofs  of 
Benoit  the  XVth’s  sympathy  for  their  cause,  and  in  which 
he  endeavoured  to  convey  to  all  his  compatriots  the 
enthusiasm  provoked  by  their  attitude  in  neutral  and  allied 
countries.  The  military  situation  was  not  favourable  at  the 
time,  and  many  Belgians  who  had  hoped  for  an  early  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  war  began  to  feel  the  strain  of  their  prolonged 
isolation  :  “  Heroism  seems  so  natural  to  you,”  wrote  the 
Cardinal,  “  that  it  does  not  occur  to  you  to  glory  in  it  on 
your  own  account;  but  if  you  had  been  able  to  do  as  we 
have  done,  to  pass  beyond  our  frontiers  and  look  at  our 
Belgian  Fatherland  from  without;  if  you  could  have  heard 
the  voices  of  the  people,  ‘the  man  in  the  street,’  as  the 
English  say,  I  mean  the  manual  labourer,  the  humble 
employe,  the  women  of  the  working  classes;  if  you  had 
received  the  homage,  written  or  spoken,  of  those  who  are 
the  authorised  representatives  of  the  great  social  forces — 
politics,  the  Press,  science,  art,  diplomacy  and  religion — 
you  would  have  realised  more  fully  the  magnanimity  of 
your  attitude  and  your  souls  would  have  leaped  with  joy 
and  even,  I  think,  with  pride.” 

The  publisher  of  the  letter,  the  Burgomaster  of  Malines, 
was  arrested  and  deported  to  Germany  in  spite  of  the 
Cardinal’s  protests  that  he  should  bear  the  whole  responsi¬ 
bility,  and  Governor  von  Bissing  in  his  letter  of 
March  15th  WTOte  that  he  was  resolved  to  prosecute  hence¬ 
forward  all  “  political  propaganda  made  under  the  cloak  of 
religious  worship,  and  every  act  tending  to  provoke  hostile 
feelings  towards  the  legitimate  authority  of  the  occupying 
Power,  authority  recognised  by  international  law.” 

This  was  the  starting  point  of  a  prolonged  discussion 
which  was  renewed  on  the  occasion  of  the  sermon  Per, 
Cnicem  ad  Lucem  (delivered  in  Ste.  Gudule,  Brussels,  on 
the  anniversary  of  Independence  Day,  July  21st)  and  of 
the  publication  of  the  Pastoral  Letters  known  as  “  The 
Voice  of  God”  (October  ist,  1916)  and  “Courage,  My 
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Brethren”  (February  25th,  1917).  The  Cardinal’s  pro¬ 
tests  were  prompted  not  so  much  by  a  desire  to  justify  his 
own  attitude  as  by  his  eagerness  to  defend  the  priests  who, 
by  following  his  example,  exposed  themselves  to  imprison¬ 
ment  and  deportation.  He  argued  that  he  had  the  right  to 
guide  and  to  teach  his  flock,  and  that  he  was  only  respons¬ 
ible  in  this  matter  to  his  own  conscience  and  to  the  Holy 
See.  “  The  Belgian  Constitution  recognises  complete 
liberty  of  worship,  and  Article  43  of  The  Hague  Conven¬ 
tion  obliges  the  occupying  Power  to  respect  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  occupied  country.  Any  priest  infringing  the  law 
ought  therefore  to  be  deferred  to  the  judgment  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  authorities  and  not  to  German  military  courts.” 
Governor  von  Bissing,  or  rather  his  second  in  command, 
Baron  von  der  Lancken,  who  pursued  the  discussion  on  his 
behalf  from  August,  1916,  reproached  the  Hague  Conven¬ 
tion  for  not  defining  the  duties  of  the  occupied  people  as 
clearly  as  those  of  the  occupying  Power  and  replied  that  the 
transfer  of  power  was  perfectly  legitimate,  being  the  natural 
consequence  of  the  status  of  occupation,  so  that  all  distinc¬ 
tion  between  power  de  jure  and  de  facto  was  of  no  avail. 
Needless  to  say,  the  Cardinal  rose  to  the  occasion  by  point¬ 
ing  out  that  if  the  Hague  Convention  had  omitted  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  duties  of  the  occupied  people,  it  must  have  been 
because  its  authors  considered  that  a  people  who  had  lost 
their  rights  could  be  bound  by  no  moral  obligations.  He 
quoted  the  conclusion  of  the  “  rapporteur  ”  of  the  second 
commission  of  the  first  Hague  Convention  (1899),  in  which 
Mr.  Rolin  stated  explicitly  that  “the  legitimate  authority  of 
the  invaded  country  could  give  a  kind  of  sanction  to  the 
de  facto  power  exercised  by  the  invading  or  occupying 
army,”  and  he  protested  against  the  German  tendency, 
inspired  by  the  philosophy  of  Kant,  to  separate  the  con¬ 
ceptions  of  morality  and  of  right.  A  lengthy  reply  from 
von  der  Lancken,  who  took  an  evident  interest  in  this  con¬ 
troversy,  provoked  a  lucid  retort  from  the  Cardinal,  who,  in 
his  letter  of  September  25th,  1916,  stated  the  problem  in  the 
following  terms;  “In  order  to  legitimize  the  power  of 
occupation,  you  say  that  the  Hague  Convention  has  ‘  con¬ 
verted  the  fact  into  right.’  No  human  authority  is  able  to 
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do  that.  An  unjust  occupation  remains  so  in  spite  of  all 
conventions.  The  supreme  resource  of  the  oppressed  is 
the  faculty  of  proclaiming  that  the  fact  does  not  create  the 
right.  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  the  occupation  is  a  fact  to  which 
the  occupied  people  must  submit.  ...  In  order  to  avoid 
worse  evils,  they  may  submit  to  certain  regulations,  pre¬ 
suming  that  the  only  sovereign  authority  which  they  recog¬ 
nise  approves  within  certain  limits  their  pacific  attitude. 
In  spite  of  this  submission,  the  occupying  Power  is  deprived 
from  the  prerogatives  of  sovereignty,  and  the  Hague  Con¬ 
vention  imposes  upon  it  the  obligation  to  administer  the 
occupied  country  according  to  the  latter’s  laws.  Any 
violation  of  these  laws  adds  a  new  injustice  to  the  original 
one. 

This  academic  discussion  was  abruptly  brought  to  an  end 
by  the  wholesale  deportation  of  Belgian  workers  which 
began  in  October,  1916.  During  the  first  weeks  of  the 
occupation  the  Cardinal  had  received  a  formal  and  WTitten 
promise  from  Baron  von  Huene,  Governor  of  Antwerp, 
according  to  which  the  young  men  of  the  district  would  not 
be  exposed  to  deportation  into  Germany,  either  for  enrol¬ 
ment  in  the  army  or  for  forcible  employment.  This 
promise  had  been  ratified  and  extended  to  the  other  pro¬ 
vinces  by  the  first  Governor  of  Belgium,  Baron  von  der 
Goltz.  On  the  strength  of  these  engagements  and  in  the 
name  of  individual  freedom  granted  to  all  Belgian  citizens 
by  their  Constitution,  the  Cardinal  begged  Baron 
von  Bissing  to  put  a  stop  to  the  deportations.  In  his 
answer,  the  Governor  shifted  all  responsibility  on  the 
British  economic  blockade,  v/hich  paralysed  Belgian 
industries  and  provoked  unemployment.  As  the  number 
of  deportations  increased  and  as  the  German  authorities, 
unable  to  obtain  the  list  of  unemployed,  proceeded  to  enrol 
forcibly  all  men  of  military  age,  the  Cardinal  and  the 
Belgian  bishops  decided  to  appeal  to  world  opinion  in  their 
well-known  “Cry  of  Alarm”  (November  7th,  1916),  in 
which  they  showed  that  unemployment  had  deliberately 
been  fostered  by  the  German  authorities  and  that  the  true 
reason  for  the  deportations  was  the  shortage  of  labour  in 
Germany  :  “  The  plain  truth  is  that  every  deported  worker 
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provides  another  German  soldier  for  the  German  Army. 
He  will  replace  a  German  worker  who  will  be  sent  to  the 
Front.” 

During  these  tragic  months  the  Cardinal  exhausted  all 
the  means  at  his  disposal  to  attenuate  the  evil  which  he  had 
not  been  able  to  prevent  by  sending  detailed  instructions 
to  his  priests  in  order  to  avoid  the  enrolment  of  employed 
men  and  to  provide  some  help  to  the  others  and  to  their 
families.  From  January  29th  to  March  21st,  1917,  no 
fewer  than  3,516  claims  for  repatriation  were  sent  to  the 
Governor  by  the  Cardinal.  Following  the  advice  of 
Marquis  de  Villalobar,  Spanish  Minister  in  Brussels,  he 
drafted,  with  other  Belgian  notabilities,  an  appeal  to  the 
Kaiser  urging  him  to  put  a  stop  to  the  deportations  and  to 
give  the  necessary  order  for  the  repatriation  of  the  deported 
(February  14th,  1917):  “The  Emperor  of  Germany  will 
understand  that  it  is  not  without  reluctance  that  we  appear 
to  solicit  as  an  act  of  kindness  that  which  in  normal  times 
we  could  claim  only  as  a  right.  But  the  life  and  liberty  of 
a  great  number  of  compatriots  whom  we  love  as  our  brethren 
are  at  stake.  We  are  determined  to  silence  within  us  any 
feeling  which  is  not  that  of  brotherhood,  and  we  dare  to 
hope  that  the  Emperor  likewise  will  only  listen  to  the 
common  voice  of  humanity.”  By  that  time  the  German 
authorities  had  realised  that  the  small  material  advantages 
derived  from  the  deportations  did  not  compensate  for  the 
moral  harm  done  to  the  German  cause.  The  appeal  suc¬ 
ceeded  and,  on  March  nth,  Baron  von  der  Lancken 
announced  to  the  President  of  the  Belgian  Senate  that  the 
Kaiser  had  given  the  order  to  stop  further  enrolment  and 
to  send  back  to  Belgium  all  those  who  did  not  come  under 
the  regulations. 

This  was  only  a  partial  success,  for  many  deportees  died 
in  Germany  and  behind  the  German  Front,  and  many  more 
came  back  to  their  country  incapacitated  for  life,  but  it 
must  have  been  a  great  comfort  to  the  Cardinal  to  think 
that  he  was  at  last  able  to  put  a  stop  to  the  sufferings 
inflicted  on  the  class  of  citizens  to  whom  he  was  so  sincerely 
attached,  although  many  of  them  did  not  share  his  faith. 
All  through  his  episcopal  career  he  endeavoured  to  break 
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down  the  barrier  erected  by  selfish  prejudice  between  the 
clergy  and  the  layman,  between  the  bourgeois  and  the 
working  classes.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  set  up  the  good 
workman  as  an  example  to  his  priests.  Long  before  the 
war  he  alluded,  in  one  of  his  addresses,  to  a  priest  who 
had  chosen  as  a  model  the  life  “  of  an  honest,  conscientious 
labourer,  dividing  his  day  between  his  work  in  the  factory 
or  in  the  fields  and  the  care  of  his  wife  and  children.  The 
poor  are  our  masters ;  they  teach  us  to  give,  to  pray,  and  to 
love  Christ.” 

There  is  no  surer  test  of  greatness  than  the  inspiration 
which  allows  a  man  of  extraordinary  ability,  whatever  his 
social  position,  profession  or  trade,  to  free  himself  from 
parochialism  and  self-indulgence,  and  to  realise  the  true 
nobility  achieved  by  those  who  do  not  share  his  creed,  his 
opinions  or  his  interests.  This  test  may  safely  be  applied 
to  such  a  personality  as  Cardinal  Mercier’s,  whether  we  con¬ 
sider  the  part  which  he  played  as  a  priest,  as  a  philosopher 
or  as  a  patriot.  His  ambition  was  not  to  govern  circum¬ 
stances,  but  to  give  his  best  in  all  circumstances  under 
which  he  was  placed.  Such  a  man  is  proof  against  the 
hazards  of  life,  for  he  can  find  scope  for  his  activity  in  the 
humblest  as  well  as  in  the  most  exalted  positions,  and  his 
charity  outreaches  the  criticisms  of  his  enemies  and  the 
praises  of  his  friends. 
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INVESTORS  AND  GERMANY:  A  LETTER 
FROM  BERLIN 


By  Robert  Crozier  Long 

Berlin,  March  -jlh. 

Without  any  visible  justification  in  industrial  or  com¬ 
mercial  conditions,  the  German  Bourses  have  this  year 
indulged  in  an  orgy  of  optimism.  Minor  favourable  in¬ 
fluences  were  not  lacking.  The  month  of  December 
brought  the  first  surplus  of  exports  over  imports  since 
August,  1924,  though  it  did  not  prevent  a  passive  trade 
balance  of  4,300  (without  precious  metals  3,600)  million 
marks  on  the  whole  year.  The  great  Western  Steel  Trust, 
which  had  been  under  negotiation  for  half  a  year,  was  at 
last  formed.  Short-term  money  became  plentiful;  the 
fluidity,  indeed,  went  so  far  that  Berlin  banks,  not  being 
able  to  find  enough  borrowers  at  home,  lent  money  on  call 
to  New  York  Bourse  speculators.  The  Reichsbank  on 
January  12th  reduced  its  discount  rate  from  nine  to  eight 
per  cent.  But  as  against  these  factors  of  optimism  the 
decline  in  the  production  of  raw  materials  and  finished 
goods  continued.  In  December  the  number  of  fully 
unemployed,  which  fell  to  195,000  last  midsummer,  rose  to 
1,450,000;  and  in  the  first  half  of  February  it  rose  further 
to  2,060,000.  If  the  brief  crisis  caused  in  the  winter  of 
1923-24  by  the  currency  stabilisation,  which  came  on  top 
of  the  Ruhr  occupation,  is  excepted,  industry  is  to-day 
worse  employed  than  at  any  time  within  memory. 

The  fructifying  abundance  of  money  in  the  Berlin 
market  was  largely  the  outcome  of  the  stagnation  in  manu¬ 
facturing.  But  it  was  also  largely  an  outcome  of  the  flood 
of  foreign  capital  which  has  poured  in  since  the  conclusion 
of  the  Locarno  agreements.  While  much  of  this  foreign 
capital  arrived  in  the  shape  of  overseas  goods,  thereby 
causing  import  surpluses  during  nearly  all  of  the  past  year, 
part  of  it  arrived  as  dollar  and  sterling  bills,  which  the 
borrowers  converted  into  mark  currency  via  the  Reichs- 
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bank.  The  flood  continues.  It  is  still  desired,  because 
while  short-term  credit  is  abundant,  long-term  credit,  in 
shape  of  State,  municipal  and  industrial  loans,  debentures 
and  mortgages,  is  badly  needed.  Among  the  lender 
countries  the  United  States  all  along  came  first,  followed 
at  a  long  distance  by  Holland,  Switzerland  and  Sweden ; 
but  since  the  removal  of  the  embargo  on  capital  export 
Great  Britain  has  entered  the  market,  being  third  among 
the  foreign  lenders  of  1925. 

These  lending  operations  by  no  means  exhaust  the 
foreign  financing  of  Germany.  In  addition  to  small  foreign 
purchases  of  German  real  estate — these  have  shrunken  very 
much  since  the  inflation  time — there  has  been  active  foreign 
buying  of  German  stocks  and  bonds.  This  buying  played 
a  considerable  role,  both  materially  and  psychologically,  in 
last  month’s  Bourse  boom.  Materially,  because  foreigners 
bought  those  speculative  stocks  (mostly  of  internationally 
known  industrial  and  shipping  companies)  which  give  tone 
to  the  Berlin  Bourse ;  and  psychologically  because  of  the 
effect  of  each  new  display  of  outside  confidence  and  of 
the  opportunities  given  for  exaggeration  and  untruth.  On 
basis  of  real  English  and  American  buying  of  North 
German  Lloyd  shares  spread  a  rumour  that  this  company, 
like  the  Hamburg-America,  was  to  fall  under  the  influence 
of  the  American  Harrimans.  The  story — denied  next  day 
— sent  up  the  quotation  fourteen  points. 

Some  foreigners  are  going  to  be  badly  bitten  by  their 
German  investments  and  speculations.  This  is  not 
because  opportunities  for  high  interest  or  dividend  yields 
combined  with  reasonable  security  do  not  exist.  It  is 
because  few  foreigners  have  the  knowledge,  discretion  and 
patience  that  are  necessary  in  buying  and  selling  the 
securities  of  a  foreign  country.  Most  of  the  earlier  foreign 
post-war  speculations  failed.  The  chief  exception  is 
Reparations  Loan,  which  has  appreciated  considerably. 
The  foreigners  who  rushed  to  buy  German  municipal 
bonds  in  early  1920  lost  nearly  everything.  Some  foreign 
buyers  of  German  real  estate  profited  considerably;  but 
where  they  have  not  sold  their  properties  and  removed  the 
proceeds  from  Germany  they  risk  partial  expropriation 
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under  the  Debts  Valorisation  Law  of  July,  1925. 
Foreigners  who  bought  German  Federal  and  State  bonds 
have  been  almost  entirely  cleaned  out.  In  this  matter  the 
British  public  did  not  plunge  as  far  as  the  American;  in 
general  the  British  public  shows  both  reserve  and  teach¬ 
ability,  whereas  the  American  public  never  learns.  After 
six  years  of  disillusion,  loss  and  exposure,  swindles  in 
German  bonds  are  being  advertised  in  reputable  American 
newspapers  on  the  responsibility  of  supposedly  reputable 
American  bond  Houses.  After  German  Forced  Loan  of 
1922-23  was  repudiated  by  the  Valorisation  Law,  the 
official  reasons  for  repudiation  being  quite  clearly,  though 
not  convincingly,  given,  the  loan  was  struck  out  of  the 
Bourse  lists.  It  is  to-day  being  sold  in  America  as  a  good 
speculation,  on  the  ground  that  its  valorisation  is  pending. 
This  scandal  went  so  far  that  the  Berlin  Finance  Ministry 
asked  native  bankers  to  refuse  to  execute  foreign  orders 
to  buy  the  loan — a  not  common  case  of  measures  being 
taken  by  Germany  to  protect  foreigners  against  roguery 
which  their  own  Governments  tolerate. 

In  the  year  1925  an  estimated  1,320  million  marks  of 
foreign  money  was  borrowed  from  abroad  by  German 
public  corporations  and  private  companies.  Of  this  total 
951  millions  came  from  the  United  States,  153  millions 
from  Holland,  122  millions  from  Great  Britain,  and  the 
remainder  from  Switzerland  and  Sweden. ‘  The  lending  has 
continued  this  year,  the  chief  borrowing  operations  so  far 
being  by  the  Rhine-Elbe  Union  and  the  Phoenix  Company, 
both  of  which  are  participating  members  of  the  new  Steel 
Trust.  In  January  were  formed  two  American  corpora¬ 
tions,  one  acting  with  German  banks,  the  other  a  Swedish- 
American  concern,  for  the  purpose  of  granting  credits  and 
acquiring  German  securities.  The  amount  of  foreign 
money  which  last  year  came  to  Germany  is  very  much 
greater  than  1,320  million  marks;  but  that  part  which 
came  in  the  shape  of  short-term  loans,  export  credits,  and 
payment  for  stocks,  bonds  and  real  estate  cannot  be  even 
approximately  estimated.  Some  indication  is  given  by  the 

(i)  Estimated.  Cf.  Annual  Report  for  1925  of  the  Reichskredit  Gesell- 
schaft. 
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foreign  payment  balance.  In  1925  Germany’s  total  pay¬ 
ments  to  abroad  were  estimated  at  14,600  million  marks, 
of  which  12,600  million  marks  were  for  imports,  1,000 
millions  for  Reparations  payments,  200  millions  for  the 
deficit  on  the  tourist  and  foreign  seasonal  labourer  account, 
and  700  millions  for  imports  of  precious  metals.  Against 
this,  receipts  from  abroad  for  exports  were  8,800  million 
marks,  after  adding  to  which  the  net  payments  to  Germany 
for  services  (freights,  etc.),  and  the  active  item  of  Repara¬ 
tions  deliveries  in  kind,  there  was  a  deficit  of  4,800  million 
marks.  This  deficit  was  made  up  partly  by  sales  of 
exchange  and  by  return  of  exported  capital,  but  mainly 
by  operations  which  increase  indebtedness  to  abroad,  that 
is,  by  sales  of  securities  and  real  estate  and  by  foreign  loans 
and  credits.^ 

The  dates,  as  far  as  they  can  be  fixed,  of  the  chief 
foreign  lending  operations  indicate  one  curious  but  not 
novel  feature,  that  is  the  epidemic  or  sentimental  character 
of  foreign  willingness  to  lend.  In  the  first  half  of  1924 
hardly  any  foreign  loans  were  granted.  In  the  second 
half,  after  the  Dawes  settlement,  in  particular  after  the 
London  Agreement  was  accepted  by  the  Reichstag,  money 
poured  in.  Confidence  had  been  restored.  In  the  first 
half  of  1925,  by  which  time  the  psychological  effects  of 
the  Dawes  settlement  had  weakened,  again  Germany 
borrowed  very  little.  After  the  Locarno  Agreements 
money  again  poured  in.  Of  the  1,320  million  marks 
borrowed  on  long  terms  in  1925,  1,088  millions  came  in 
the  second  six  months.  In  the  first  post-war  years  the 
foreign  attitude  was  much  the  same.  Nearly  the  whole  of 
the  vast  sum  of  American  money  which  went  into  German 
municipal  bonds,  before  that  bubble  burst,  was  invested 
in  a  few  months  of  early  1920,  the  stimulus  in  this  case 
being  a  sharp,  short-lived  recovery  in  mark  exchange  in 
the  spring.  After  that,  until  1924,  very  little  American 
money  was  lent  to  or  invested  in  or  speculated  in  Germany. 
It  is  certain  that  the  realisable  value  of  German  bonds, 
stocks  and  other  investments  will  continue  to  be  affected 

(i)  This  estimate  is  semi-official.  Being  based  on  only  eleven  months’ 
trade  it  needs  some  correction. 
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by  alternating  waves  of  international — mainly  American — 
confidence  and  distrust ;  and  that  is  one  reason  why  British 
individual  investors  should  closely  watch  political  phe¬ 
nomena,  and  not  merely  consider  the  intrinsic  value  of 
their  German  holdings. 

That  applies  to  the  individual.  Whether  from  British 
national  point  of  view  it  is  profitable  to  invest  capital  in 
Germany  is  a  different  and  very  doubtful  question.  British 
export  trade  is  not  satisfactory;  British  unemployment  is 
serious;  and  international  competition  is  very  severe.  The 
effect  of  the  foreign  financing  of  Germany  is  to  strengthen 
her  ability  to  compete.  For  this  there  are  several  reasons. 
Firstly,  because  the  prevailing  high,  though  of  late  re¬ 
duced,  German  interest  rate  materially  increases  industrial 
production  cost.  This  is  an  old  German  complaint;  and  a 
year  ago  an  enquiry  by  the  Federal  Economical  Council 
into  the  high  prices  of  native  textiles  established  the  fact 
beyond  doubt.  Cheap  money  is  one  of  the  mainstays  of 
British  export  trade.  Secondly,  because  successful  borrow¬ 
ing  by  Germany  furthers  Germany’s  export  trade  by  en¬ 
abling  her  exporters  themselves  to  give  credit.  For  years 
past  German  exporting  manufacturers,  while  more  inclined 
than  British  exporters  to  grant  credit  to  customers,  have 
been  unable  to  do  so.  They  suffered  from  chronic  lack 
of  working  capital,  mainly  owing  to  excessive  immobilisa¬ 
tion  of  their  capital  in  works  of  expansion  during  the 
inflation  years. ‘  A  Russian  mission  which  last  year  visited 
European  countries  in  order  to  arrange  for  the  purchase 
of  textile  machinery  reported  that,  while  German  prices 
and  technical  ability  were  satisfactory,  German  payment 
conditions — i.e.,  credit  offers — were  less  satisfactory  than 
British.  Germany’s  ability  as  a  whole  to  accord  credit  to 
foreign  buyers  depends  ultimately  upon  her  foreign  pay¬ 
ment  balance.  As  long  as  she  has  a  heavily  passive  foreign 
trade  balance,  and  therefore  an  insufficient  inflow  of 
foreign  payments,  she  cannot  afford  to  wait  for  payment. 
The  inflow  of  foreign  loans,  credits  and  investment  pay- 

(i)  A  report  by  the  Deutsche  Werkmeisterverband  states  that  since 
1913  322  joint  stock  companies  increased  the  ground  area  of  their  factories 
by  35  per  cent.,  the  area  of  their  real  estate  by  93  per  cent. 
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ments  tends  to  remedy  this ;  the  payment  balance  is  thereby 
artificially  made  active,  endowed,  as  Germans  say,  with  a 
“  borrower’s  activity.”  Germany,  in  fact,  uses  the  capital 
borrowed  from  Western  countries  in  order  to  re-lend  it  in 
form  of  export  credits  to  those  Eastern  countries  which  buy 
only  when  they  can  get  credit.  To-day,  after  an  agreement 
by  German  commercial  banks  in  late  1925  to  finance  credit 
exports  to  Russia  to  a  value  of  100  million  marks,  is  being 
negotiated  a  similar  deal  for  300  million  marks.  German 
manufacturers  are  also  negotiating  to  supply  a  large 
quantity  of  machinery  and  tubes  on  credit  to  the  three 
Russian  oil  trusts ;  and  small  credit  export  deals  are  almost 
daily  reported.  All  this  is  the  outcome  of  foreign  lending.^ 
If  a  long  view  is  taken  it  may  reasonably  be  argued  that  the 
encouragement  of  Germany’s  prosperity,  and  therefore  of 
her  export  trade,  is  a  British  interest,  but  from  the  narrow, 
immediate  viewpoint  of  Anglo-German  competition 
lending  is  prejudicial  to  British  interests.  This  view  is  not 
new.  American  manufacturers  as  long  ago  as  1924  pro¬ 
tested  on  the  above  grounds  against  Wall  Street’s  loan 
policy. 

The  individual  foreign  capitalist  cannot  be  expected  to 
take  such  national  considerations  into  account.  If  only  the 
capital  which  Germany  borrows  is  invested  productively, 
the  greater  the  volume  of  foreign  loans  the  better  will  be 
the  foreign  capitalists’  security.  On  this  point  the  German 
official  attitude  is  sound.  It  discourages  emphatically, 
and  where  possible  it  prevents,  borrowing  abroad  for 
unproductive  purposes.  Since  the  revocation  of  the 
exchange-regulation  laws  neither  the  Republic  nor  a 
state  has  power  to  restrict  foreign  borrowing  by  com¬ 
panies  or  by  individuals.  But  municipal  borrowing, 
whether  at  home  or  abroad,  requires  the  sanction  of  the 
state  Government.  In  practice,  control  over  municipal 
foreign  borrowing  is  exercised  by  a  board  recently  attached 
to  the  Federal  Finance  Ministry,  and  municipal  projects  to 
issue  loans  abroad  are  sharply  scrutinised  and  in  many 
cases  cut  down  or  prohibited  by  this  board.  When  the 

(i)  The  Luther  Cabinet  has  submitted  a  Bill  providing  for  State  insur¬ 
ance  against  part  of  the  risk  involved  in  exporting  on  credit. 
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Reichsbank  President,  Dr.  Schacht,  visited  New  York  last 
year  he  publicly  emphasised  this  official  attitude;  muni¬ 
cipal  borrowing,  he  declared,  is  largely  for  unproductive 
purposes,  and  as  the  volume  of  possible  foreign  lend¬ 
ing  is  limited,  large  municipal  loans  threaten  to  exhaust 
the  source  of  industrial  loans  for  productive  ends.  In  fact, 
apart  from  limited  municipal  and  a  few  small  state  loans, 
all  German  borrowing  has  gone  either  for  improvement 
of  industrial  production  or — what  has  very  largely  hap¬ 
pened — for  the  consolidation  of  the  industrial  companies’ 
existing  short-term  debts. 

Germany’s  total  indebtedness  to  abroad  is  small,  and, 
given  the  expected  improvement  of  her  export  trade,  she 
should  easily  be  able  to  pay  the  interest.  According  to 
Dr.  Schacht  it  is  (Reparations,  which  are  another 
matter,  excluded)  about  1,900  million  marks,  or  under 
1 00,000,000.  There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  to  fear  that 
exchange  difficulties  will  (if  the  Reparations  Transfer  sys¬ 
tem  works  as  was  intended)  ever  prevent  the  payment  of 
interest  and  dividends  to  investors  outside  Germany.  The 
security  of  the  individual  borrowing  companies  is  good. 
Whether,  however,  lending  to  Germany  will  long  prove 
attractive  from  the  point  of  view  of  yield  on  capital — the 
present  attraction  for  foreigners — is  doubtful.  Owing 
partly  to  the  decline  in  Germany’s  home  interest  rate,  and 
partly  to  the  increased  sense  of  security  since  the  Dawes 
and  Locarno  settlements,  the  yield  on  her  foreign  loans 
tends  to  fall.  Relatively,  however,  to  German  home  rates,  it 
is  higher  than  at  any  time  since  foreign  lending  began  in 
1924.  In  early  1924  German  short-term  home  loans  for 
a  few  weeks’  time  carried  interest  as  high  as  40  per  cent., 
this  covering  the  risk  of  a  renewed  currency  depreciation, 
which  was  believed  possible  for  some  time  after  the 
stabilisation.  Last  year  home  interest  rates  fell  steadily, 
but  not  by  much.  The  following  are  averages  for  the  first 
and  last  months  of  1925  : — 


Jan. 

Dec. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

Day  loans  . 

.  9-99 

8.20 

Month  loans  . 

. ,  11.28 

10.29 

Private  discount  rate . 

.  8-3* 

6.75 

Reichsbank  discount  rate 

.  10 

9 
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Mortgage  loans  in  1925  were  almost  unobtainable.  The 
nominal  rate  was  12  per  cent.,  the  effective  rate  (owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  borrower,  instead  of  cash,  received  mort¬ 
gage-bonds  which  were  realisable  only  at  a  discount)  was 
15  per  cent.  In  the  first  month  of  1926  interest  rates  fell 
considerably.  The  Reichsbank’s  discount  rate  was  cut  on 
January  12th  to  9  per  cent. ;  day  money  has  at  times  fallen 
to  about  4^  per  cent.,  month  loans  are  around  7^  per  cent., 
and  the  private  discount  rate  is  5  per  cent.  Under  an 
arrangement  between  the  Gold  Discount  Bank  and  the 
Rentenbank  (converted  in  1925  into  an  agricultural  credit 
institution)  agricultural  mortgages  will  be  obtainable  at 
7^  per  cent.  The  yields  on  the  “  stable-value  ”  (gold,  rye, 
and  coal)  loans  issued  in  the  last  months  of  the  currency 
depreciation  by  municipal  and  private  corporations  have 
fallen  from  as  high  as  18  per  cent,  to  about  9  per  cent. 
While  these  rates  are  nominally  higher  than  the  interest  on 
the  new  foreign  loans,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
effective  rate  of  the  latter  is,  owing  to  their  issue  at  a  dis¬ 
count  and  to  the  intermediaries’  profits,  much  higher  than 
the  7  per  cent,  which  appears  in  the  prospectuses. 

Increasing  confidence  may  sustain  foreign  lending  after 
interest  rates  have  fallen  even  lower,  but  there  is  a  distinct 
trend  towards  international  equilibrium  in  the  price  of 
money;  this  trend  is  shown  by  central  bank  discount  rate 
reductions  in  other  Continental  countries  than  Germany. 
This  probably  explains  why  foreign  capitalists  increasingly 
turn  for  profit  to  German  dividend-bearing  securities.  The 
new  foreign  participation  is  purely  speculative,  if  specula¬ 
tion  is  rightly  defined  as  expectation  of  gain  from  a  rise 
in  quotations,  as  apart  from  consideration  of  yield.  The 
great  January  Bourse  rise  was  in  part  caused,  and  is  in  part 
maintained,  by  such  foreign  speculations.  The  dividend 
prospects  of  German  industrial  and  shipping  companies 
are  at  present  incalculable.  Foreigners  usually  neglect 
them,  and  there  is  a  general  belief,  which  is  not  correct, 
that  the  majority  of  companies  have  paid  no  dividends  at 
all  since  the  currency  stabilisation.  Though  this  belief 
is  mistaken,  there  is  a  reasonable  explanation  of  it.  In 
1925  out  of  1,042  companies  whose  shares  are  quoted  in 
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Berlin  474  paid  no  dividends.  The  position  with  the 
remainder  was  : — 

No.  of  Companies.  Dividend  per  cent. 

>37  >  to  5 

143  6  or  7 

228  8  to  10 

60  over  10 

This  table  refers  to  payments  made  in  1925,  that  is,  to 

companies  whose  business  year  ended  mostly  either  on 
December  31st,  1924,  or  June  30th,  1925.  The  industrial 
companies  proper  come  out  rather  worse  than  other  com¬ 
panies;  of  830  only  418  paid  dividends,  but  the  rates  were 
fairly  satisfactory,  306  of  the  dividends  being  6  per  cent, 
or  more.  The  mistaken  foreign  belief  above  referred  to 
has  its  origin  in  the  fact  that  few  of  the  companies  whose 
stocks  are  most  speculated  in,  in  particular  the  “heavy 
industry”  companies  whose  business  year  ended  on  June 
30th,  paid  dividends.  All  these  speculative  stocks  are  in 
the  list,  numbering  about  160,  of  papers  which  may  law¬ 
fully  be  sold  on  the  Bourse  for  future  settlement  or  which 
have  “variable”  quotations,  that  is,  are  quoted  as  in 
London  and  New  York  from  deal  to  deal.  (All  other 
stocks  have  only  one  quotation  for  the  day  which  is 
officially  fixed  at  the  price  at  which  the  greatest  number  of 
buying  and  selling  orders  can  be  satisfied.)  The  January 
Bourse  boom  was  mainly  confined  to  this  speculative  list; 
stocks  in  the  so-called  “  unity  list,”  comprising  the  great 
majority,  moved  up  comparatively  little. 

At  present  the  question  whether  German  stocks  should 
be  bought  for  investment  or  speculation  is  unanswerable. 
The  speculative  stocks,  the  only  ones  which  are  inter¬ 
nationally  known,  have  mostly,  as  stated,  paid  no  divi¬ 
dends.  Those  companies  which  have  paid  dividends  have 
paid  them  only  for  one  year;  in  the  preceding  mark-depre¬ 
ciation  years  dividend  paying  entirely  ceased.  The  divi¬ 
dends  paid  in  1925  were  earned  at  a  time  when  industrial 
production  was  more  active  than  to-day,  but  against  this 
may  be  set  the  fact  that  export,  upon  which  the  speculative 
stock  companies  largely  depend,  is  steadily  increasing.  In 
value  it  has,  in  fact,  nearly  reached  the  level  of  1913,  in 
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considering  which  the  rise  in  prices  must  be  taken  into 
account.  The  quarter-by-quarter  recovery  in  the  export 
total  is  instructive  : — 

Millions  of  Marks. 


1913,  average  per  quarter  . 2,525 

*923.  ..  ..  . . I.S39 

*924.  M  ..  M  .  1,642 

1925,  first  quarter  . 2,034 

,,  second  quarter  2,084 

,,  third  quarter . 2,245 

,,  fourth  quarter . 2,430 


This  is  a  development  making  for  optimism,  because 
the  internationally  known  stocks  are  those  of  industrial 
branches — steel,  electrotechnical,  potash,  and  dyes — which 
depend  largely  upon  their  export  trade.  The  balance- 
sheets  cannot  be  relied  upon.  The  inflation  balance- 
sheets,  with  values  in  billions  and  trillions,  were  meaning¬ 
less,  and  were  compiled  only  in  order  to  satisfy  legal 
requirements.  Since  this  subject  was  dealt  with  last  in 
The  Fortnightly  Review  the  last  of  the  gold  mark 
balance-sheets  have  appeared,  but  as  guides  they  are  not 
much  better  than  the  paper  mark  balance-sheets.  Probably 
with  reason,  in  view  of  what  has  been  said  concerning 
extension  of  plant,  they  usually  value  the  mechanism  of 
production  higher  than  before  the  war.  Their  old  deben¬ 
tures  and  mortgages  largely  disappeared  as  a  result  of  the 
mark  depreciation.  Against  this  may  be  set  the  Repara¬ 
tion  bonds  liability  and  the  new  valorisation  of  the 
extinguished  debentures  and  mortgages.  The  former  will 
prove  a  very  small  burden.  Under  the  “Contributions 
Law  ”  the  Reparations  bonds  burden  has  been  spread  from 
the  narrow  basis  of  a  minority  of  big  industrial  companies 
to  companies  of  all  branches  of  business  and  of 
all  dimensions  except  the  very  smallest.  The  local 
finance  offices’  assessment  of  the  burdens  upon  this 
broadened  basis  shows  that  the  companies  will  have  to  pay 
6  per  cent,  interest  on  13.64  per  cent,  of  their  capital, 
or  only  8.185  per  mille  on  their  total  capital.  (This 
year  the  liability  is  only  3.75  per  mille.)  Under  the 
valorisation  law  mortgages  must  be  restored  to  25  per 
cent.,  debentures  to  15  per  cent.,  of  the  original  gold  value, 
but  those  companies  which  paid  off  their  debts  before 
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July,  1922,  in  paper  marks  are  exempted  from  the  liability. 
In  general  the  gold  mark  balance-sheets  probably  under¬ 
value  assets  and  do  not  under-value  debts,  and,  judged 
merely  by  material  resources,  the  companies  should  be  well 
off  and  easily  able  to  pay  interest  on  their  foreign  loans. 
But  it  is  not  certain  whether,  in  view  of  the  reduced  home 
buying  power  and  of  the  more  difficult  world  market  con¬ 
ditions,  they  will  be  able  to  utilise  fully  their  increased 
plant.  Upon  this  point  their  dividend  paying  ability  will 
ultimately  in  great  measure  depend. 

The  Bourse  boom  of  January  took  no  account  of  such 
uncertainties.  It  excelled  for  violence  and  rapidity  any¬ 
thing  known  in  Wall  Street  in  times  when  Wall  Street  was 
livelier  than  it  is  to-day.  Wall  Street’s  last  great  bull 
movement  lasted  four  and  a  half  years,  but  the  average 
quotation  probably  did  not  rise  as  much  as  Berlin’s  has 
risen  in  four  weeks.  In  February,  1925,  after  a  rapid 
appreciation  which  began  in  July,  1924,  stocks  in  Berlin 
began  to  tumble,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  they  averaged 
about  50  per  cent,  of  their  highest  prices  of  the  year.  Only 
shipping  stocks  began  their  recovery  before  this  year.  If 
the  permanently  non-speculative  groups  are  omitted  an 
average  drop  to  40  per  cent,  would  appear,  and  the  stocks 
of  one  important  group — the  railway  rolling-stock  manufac¬ 
turing — fell  to  20  per  cent.  On  January  4th  this  year  the 
recovery  set  in  unexpectedly,  and  it  lasted  without  any 
reaction  worth  mentioning  until  the  end  of  the  month.  The 
movements  of  a  few  foreign  favourites  are  a  sufficient 
illustration  : — 
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The  Bourse  movement  is  of  practical  interest  not  only 
to  the  new  foreign  stock  buyers,  it  has  a  practical  bearing 
also  upon  the  stability  of  the  companies  which  have 
borrowed  from  abroad  under  mortgage  or  debenture. 
The  solvency  and  financial  prosperity  of  these  borrowing 
companies  partly  depends  upon  the  Bourse  level  of  stocks 
generally.  Most  of  the  companies  hold  large  parcels  of 
their  own  shares,  and  many  hold  parcels  of  preference 
shares  equipped  with  multiple  voting  power,  which  were 
issued  during  the  inflation  years  in  order  to  be  kept  in  firm 
hands  for  defensive  use  in  case  of  foreign  attempts  to  buy 
up  majority  controls.  These  stock  holdings  or  “  participa¬ 
tions  ”  constitute  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  total 
balance-sheet  assets  of  industrial  companies.  A  general 
upward  Bourse  movement  must,  therefore,  if  maintained, 
strengthen  the  positions  of  the  borrower  companies,  which 
will  be  able,  if  short  of  working  capital,  to  place  the 
hoarded  shares  upon  the  market  without  having  to  sacrifice 
them,  as  would  have  been  the  case  last  year,  at  far  below 
their  presumable  value. 


A  L’ABRI  DU  PECHEUR 
By  Douglas  Coloring^ 

I 

When  I  look  back  on  my  visit  to  Faisrien  it  seems  to  me 
that  one  of  the  oddest  things  about  an  odd  experience  is 
the  chance  that  took  me  there.  I  had  come  up  the  line 
from  Auray  and  had  stopped  at  Quimperle,  enchanted  by 
that  view  of  the  Laita  flowing  between  its  thickly  wooded 
banks  which  you  get  as  you  cross  the  railway  viaduct  just 
before  entering  the  station.  Quimperle  is  exceedingly  pic¬ 
turesque  with  its  upper  town  and  lower  town  and  the 
narrow,  breakneck  street  that  unites  them.  It  is  full  of 
“  bits  ”  alluring  to  the  amateur  photographer,  and  has 
(among  others)  a  dullish,  rather  dear  hotel  suitable  for 
Rural  Deans  and  their  wives  and  their  nice,  healthy 
families.  The  delightful  clear  voices  of  English  public 
schoolboys,  all  dressed  in  grey  flannel  suits,  mingled  with 
the  jolly  laughter  of  their  young  sisters  and  female  cousins 
clad  in  bright  jumpers  and  short  skirts  and  neat  brown 
brogues,  and  gave  the  place  an  odd  atmosphere,  difficult  to 
describe.  The  English  had  turned  the  old  town  into  the 
pleasantest  kind  of  “  family  ”  resort.  Charming  middle- 
aged  mothers  of  families  sat  about  under  the  trees  outside 
their  hotel,  placid  and  homely.  Decent-looking  old 
clerics,  with  a  vaguely  festive  or  sporting  note  introduced 
into  their  attire,  sat  with  them,  with  eyeglasses  half-falling 
off  their  noses,  a  harmless  vermouth-seltzer  on  the  table  in 
front  of  them,  and  The  Times  newspaper,  three  days  old, 
in  their  hands.  And  all  over  the  town  the  young  things 
romped  about,  supremely  confident  and  possessive  and 
behaving  for  all  the  world  as  if  they  owned  it.  They 
swarmed  in  and  out  of  the  shops  and  bought  cakes  and 
sweets  and  picture-postcards,  took  their  films  to  be 
developed  and  generally  enjoyed  themselves. 

I  felt  unpleasantly  middle-aged  and  alone  and  out  of 

(i)  A  chapter  from  a  forthcoming  book  by  Mr.  Douglas  Goldring, 
Northern  Lights  and  Southern  Shade  (Chapman  and  Hall). 
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things;  and  I  wanted  the  sea.  I  like  the  sleepy,  formal 
little  towns  of  France,  with  grey  and  stately  seventeenth 
century  houses,  and  a  Grande  Place  full  of  shady  trees 
planted  evenly  in  rows,  and  big  quiet  cafes;  but  I  do  not 
like  them  for  very  long  at  a  time.  There  is  something  to 
me  a  little  depressing,  a  little  devitalised  about  them.  I 
soon,  therefore,  had  enough  of  Quimperle,  and  decided  to 
go  to  the  small  plage  of  La  Poupoule  for  a  day  or  two.  I 
left  my  heavy  luggage  at  the  station,  packed  what  I  needed 
into  a  rucksack  and  boarded  the  dusty  motor  diligence 
which  ran  in  conjunction  with  the  rafide  from  Paris.  Off 
we  went,  through  the  forest  of  Clohars  Carnoet,  in  the 
evening  twilight.  The  ’bus  was  crammed  to  suffocation 
with  holiday-makers  and  the  trailer  behind  it  was  loaded 
with  their  luggage.  There  was  also  an  advertisement  in 
the  ’bus  showing  a  picture  of  the  usual  “  Palace  ”  Hotel 
of  the  smaller  French  watering-place.  The-dansants,  jazz 
band  and  the  rest  of  it.  I  began  to  grow  uneasy.  I  didn’t 
in  the  least  want  that  kind  of  thing.  Evidently  I  had 
made  a  mistake.  They  had  told  me  that  La  Poupoule 
was  “  quite  a  small  place,”  but  I  realised  from  this  adver¬ 
tisement  that  it  wasn’t  my  kind  of  small  place.  What 
could  I  do?  It  was  already  half-past  nine  at  night.  The 
bus  stopped  at  a  cross-roads,  and  as  it  waited,  panting, 
while  the  conductor  delivered  some  parcels  at  various 
cottages,  I  read  the  sign-post.  To  La  Poupoule  3  kilo¬ 
metres :  to  Faisrien  2  kilometres.  In  the  distance,  look¬ 
ing  along  the  road  to  Faisrien,  I  saw  the  shadowy  sea.  I 
got  off  the  ’bus  and  stretched  my  legs.  There  was  a  small 
cafe  at  the  corner,  the  kind  of  wooden  hut  that  in  England 
is  usually  occupied  by  an  ex-Service  man.  The  conduc¬ 
tor,  after  delivering  his  parcels,  had  entered  it  to  drink  a 
glass  of  cider.  I  hesitated.  The  driver  tooted  his  horn. 
The  conductor  finished  his  drink,  lit  a  cigarette  and 
resumed  his  place  on  the  car.  The  driver  looked  at  me 
enquiringly.  Again  I  hesitated,  and  finally  I  smiled  and 
shook  my  head,  and  the  diligence  departed  without  me. 
There  I  was  then,  two  kilometres  from  Faisrien  on  a  fine 
evening  in  July.  The  faironne  of  the  little  cafe,  ques¬ 
tioned  about  Faisrien  as  she  poured  out  my  white  wine  (I 
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am  no  cider  drinker),  remarked  that  it  was  nothing  but  a 
fishing  village.  She  seemed  doubtful  as  to  whether  I 
could  get  a  room,  but  I  might  ask  there  “a  la  descents  des 
PecheursP 

I  started  off  hopefully  down  the  road.  A  little  moon, 
lying  drunkenly  on  its  back,  had  made  its  mocking  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  sky,  and  the  sea  breeze  was  caressing  and 
gentle.  All  the  same,  those  two  kilometres  were  the 
longest  I  can  remember.  I  came  at  last  on  one  of  those 
narrow  creeks,  or  arms  of  the  sea,  which  so  constantly 
indent  the  Breton  coast.  There  were  small  white  houses 
on  either  side  of  it,  and  on  the  narrow  waterway  there 
floated  a  number  of  fishing  smacks.  Nearly  every  house  I 
passed  was  a  buvette^  but  at  length  I  reached  one  more 
imposing  in  size  than  the  others,  which  bore  over  its  door¬ 
way  the  name  for  which  I  had  been  told  to  look.  I  entered 
and  inquired  of  an  old  Breton  woman  in  sabots  and  white 
Breton  cap  whether  I  could  have  a  room.  She  directed 
me  to  a  long,  low,  ruinous-looking  house  adjoining  her 
own,  which  had  the  single  word  “  Restaurant  ”  painted 
above  its  door.  Here  once  more  I  inquired.  The  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  establishment  was  a  rather  frowsy  middle- 
aged  woman,  huskily  voluble  and  evidently  no  Breton. 
Her  assistant,  the  cook  of  the  establishment,  was  a  little 
brown-eyed  creature  who  hobbled  about  as  if  she  had  two 
left  feet.  The  two  women  were  sitting  in  the  salle-a- 
manger  when  I  arrived,  drinking  Benedictine  by  the  light 
of  an  oil  lamp.  Both  were  a  little  tipsy.  A  hasty  glance 
at  the  walls  disclosed  a  collection  of  the  sort  of  dreadful 
daubs  which  would-be  artists  have  left  behind  them  in 
nearly  every  Breton  fishing  village,  and  I  guessed  that  I 
had  stumbled  on  one  of  those  “  artists’  colonies  ”  where 
you  can  live  for  half-a-crown  a  day,  about  which  indifferent 
painters  on  their  return  to  Montparnasse  or  to  Chelsea 
speak  in  such  romantic  terms.  Yes,  a  room  was  vacant. 
Would  Monsieur  like  to  see  it?  I  was  led  by  candle-light 
up  a  wooden  staircase  and  down  a  long  passage  to  a  large 
apartment  containing  two  double  beds.  There  was  no 
carpet  on  the  floor  and  no  furniture,  apart  from  the  beds, 
except  a  table,  a  washstand  and  a  broken  chair.  But  the 
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room  was  clean  enough,  and  I  was  thankful  to  have  found 
it.  The  window  looked  on  to  the  narrow  harbour  where 
the  fishing-boats  lay.  On  the  other  side  of  the  water, 
lights  shone  out  from  the  houses,  and  from  one  of  them 
there  came  the  sound  of  a  mechanical  piano  and  a  noise  of 
shuffling  feet.  Dancing,  evidently. 

I  left  my  things  on  the  bed  and  went  down  to  investi¬ 
gate  Madame.  Would  she  have  a  drink  with  me.?  She 
would.  Madame’s  special  poison,  designated  “  Fine 
Champagne,”  was  produced,  with  a  siphon.  She  herself, 
wisely,  stuck  to  Benedictine.  No :  there  were  not  many 
people  in  Faisrien  this  year.  Usually  her  house  was 
always  quite  full  in  the  summer.  She  had  a  flat  in  Paris, 
but  came  here  every  year  from  April  till  the  end  of  Septem¬ 
ber.  Her  terms  were  .sixteen  francs  a  day,  except  in  July 
and  August,  when  she  had  to  charge  twenty  francs !  She 
promised  me  plenty  of  lobsters  and  excellent  fried  fish; 
she  kept  a  generous  table.  On  the  other  side  of  the  water  ? 
Oh,  there  was  no  one  there,  except  some  English.  They 
were  friends  of  Monsieur,  perhaps?  I  reassured  her.  I 
knew  no  one  at  Faisrien,  had  never,  indeed,  heard  of  the 
place  until  an  hour  ago.  She  proceeded  to  tell  me  about 
“  les  manvais  Anglais  ”  who  lived  together  in  a  house  on 
the  other  bank  of  the  creek  and  spent  all  their  days  in 
the  bnvctie  with  the  mechanical  piano.  They  seemed  to 
amuse  her.  There  was  “  le  pohie,  qui  ne  fait  jamais  des 
poemesP  and  “  le  gros  monsieur P  and  an  aviator  and 
sundry  ladies.  Madame  was  not  concerned  about  their 
morals — her  own  profession,  in  early  life,  it  was  all  too 
easy  to  guess  at — but  she  was  consumed  with  curiosity 
to  know  whether  they  lived  in  pairs,  or,  so  to  speak,  in 
group  formation.  I  felt  half  inclined  to  cross  at  once 
and  investigate  these  “  mauvais  Anglais,”  so  greatly  had 
my  curiosity  been  whetted.  But  it  was  getting  late  and 
I  was  tired.  So,  bidding  Madame  good-night,  I  went  out 
and  walked  up  the  road  to  the  little  white  lighthouse  and 
had  a  look  at  the  sea.  I  felt  oddly  excited  and  exhilarated 
and  expectant.  It  was  a  queer  place;  Madame  was  queer; 
and  I  had  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  “  les  mauvais  Anglais  ” 
would  be  queerer  still. 
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On  the  following  morning,  after  swallowing  a  bowl  of 
rather  nasty  cafe-au-lait,  and  eating  a  morsel  of  sour  bread 
and  salt  butter,  I  walked  down  the  inclined  slope  of  the 
quai  to  the  water’s  edge,  and  called  “  Passage !  ”  After 
a  time  a  flat-bottomed  boat  appeared  from  behind  one 
of  the  fishing-smacks.  It  was  propelled  by  an  oar  twisted 
to  and  fro  in  the  stern  rowlock  by  an  elderly  ferryman  with 
bushy  black  moustaches.  He  was  dressed  in  a  bright  blue 
canvas  suit,  very  much  patched,  and  regarded  me  with 
gloomy  disapproval.  I  got  into  the  boat,  followed  by  a 
small  boy  carrying  a  basket  full  of  silvery  fish,  and  a 
young  fisherman  who  held  a  large  crab  in  either  hand. 
The  fisherman  was  put  aboard  his  smack,  Les  Deux  Com- 
munistes,  and  the  small  boy  and  I  proceeded  to  the 
opposite  shore.  I  had  climbed  a  flight  of  slippery  stone 
steps  and  was  proceeding  up  a  steep  and  stony  village 
street  when  I  saw  a  man  coming  towards  me,  a  strange 
and  unforgettable  figure  that  seemed  somehow  familiar. 
His  dark,  greying  hair  was  mostly  standing  on  end;  he 
wore  an  ancient  silk  shirt,  intended  to  go  with  a  collar, 
wide  open  at  the  neck,  and  nondescript  trousers.  His 
bare  feet  were  stuck  into  a  pair  of  dilapidated  esfadrilles, 
and,  like  my  late  friend  Edward  (whose  story  I  have 
recorded  elsewhere),  he  was  faithful  to  a  monocle.  His 
feet,  as  he  descended  the  hill,  seemed  to  describe  half¬ 
circles,  as  if  he  were  trying  to  tie  them  into  knots.  It 
seemed  impossible  that  he  should  keep  his  balance. 

We  met;  we  stopped;  we  looked  at  one  another;  and 
both  of  us  exclaimed  simultaneously,  “  Good  Lord !  ” 
Could  it  be  ?  It  was.  Of  all  unlikely  people  to  encounter 
in  a  Breton  fishing  village,  it  was  Alistair.  I  had  not  seen 
Alistair  for  a  couple  of  years.  The  last  time  I  encoun¬ 
tered  him  was  in  a  select  resort,  full  of  rich,  fruity  types, 
known  as  “  Circolo  Sportivo  Italiano.”  The  club,  whose 
whereabouts  I  will  not  reveal,  was  at  one  time  a  popular 
meeting-place,  between  the  hours  of  three  and  half-past 
five  in  the  afternoon,  of  members  of  an  esoteric  suicide 
club,  who,  finding  the  post-war  world  a  pointless  sort  of 
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place,  were  anxious  to  leave  it  as  cosily  as  possible.  I 
used  to  go  there  as  a  kind  of  “  rescue  ”  worker,  in  pursuit 
of  a  friend  who  would  not  get  on  with  a  book  for  which  his 
publishers  were  clamouring.  I  shall  never  forget  that 
smoky  back  room  with  the  green  baize  tables,  nor  the  spec¬ 
tacle  of  Alistair  sitting  huddled  in  his  chair,  unconscious 
and  at  peace,  while  his  angry  companion  hissed,  to  the 
company  at  large :  “  What  am  I  to  do  with  this  dee-gen- 
errr-ate  arr-eesto-crat  ?  ” 

“  Put  him  in  a  cab  and  send  him  home,”  seemed  the 
obvious  reply.  Alistair,  gentlest  and  sweetest  of  inebri¬ 
ates,  surrendered  himself  like  a  tired  child  to  his  nurse, 
and,  supported  by  my  arm,  tottered  obediently  to  the  car. 
His  friend,  still  declamatory  about  “  degenerate  aristo¬ 
crats,”  went  with  him.  That  was  the  last,  as  I  imagined, 
that  I  was  likely  to  see  of  Alistair.  And  here  he  was  again. 

“  I  really  feel  like  death  this  morning,”  he  observed 
with  a  shiver,  when  we  had  shaken  hands  and  remarked 
“How  did  you  get  here?”  and  so  forth.  “Won’t  you 
come  in  to  our  pub  ?  A  gin  fizz  is  absolutely  imperative. 
Thank  God  we’ve  got  some.  It  arrived  yesterday.”  He 
led  the  way  up  some  stairs  into  a  low,  dark  cafe  called 
“  A  I’Abri  du  Pecheur,”  overlooking  the  harbour — it  was 
the  cate  with  the  mechanical  piano — and  sank  on  to  one  of 
the  rush-bottomed  stools.  “  Madame  Adrienne,”  he 
groaned,  “  two  hubidges  avec  capivvy,  for  the  love  of  God. 
Oh,  what  is  it  ?  Du  gin,  deux  oranges,  siphon  ?  I  always 
have  the  most  frightful  aphasia  in  the  early  morning. 
Can’t  talk  French,  or  English,  or  anything  else.” 

Madame  Adrienne,  a  tall  and  handsome  young  woman, 
with  twinkling  brown  eyes,  a  pale  freckled  complexion,  and 
dazzling  white  teeth,  had  already  set  about  providing 
“Monsieur  Aleestaire”  with  his  requirements.  Her 
flowing  white  Breton  cap  and  voluminous  black  skirts 
suited  her  to  perfection.  Like  all  the  village  women,  she 
wore  no  stockings,  and  her  neat  bare  ankles,  as  she  moved 
about  the  cafe,  looked  most  enticing.  In  the  house  she 
wore  carpet  slippers,  over  which  she  put  on  wooden  sabots 
when  she  went  abroad.  She  laid  the  oranges,  the  gin 
bottle  and  the  siphon  on  the  table  between  us  with  a 
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caressing,  almost  motherly,  gesture.  I  could  see  that  her 
heart  was  touched  by  “  Monsieur  Aleestaire.” 

When  Alistair  had  consumed  two  ample  gin  fizzes 
a  Vorange  his  hands  ceased  to  tremble,  and  he  was  able 
to  light  a  cigarette  without  burning  the  end  of  his  nose. 
He  beamed  at  me  benignly,  and  I  gathered  that  he  now 
felt  strong  enough  to  tell  me  all  about  it.  Apparently 
he  had  spent  most  of  the  time  which  had  elapsed  since 
our  last  meeting  in  Montparnasse.  He  did  not  seem  very 
certain  on  the  point;  but  he  thought  it  must  have  been 
Montparnasse.  Then  in  the  spring  he  and  his  friend  Hugo 
— the  one  who  had  called  him  a  “  dee-gen  -errr-ate  arr-ee- 
stocrat  ”  in  the  “  Circolo  Sportivo  ” — had  decided  to  go 
for  a  walking  tour  in  Brittany.  Again  Alistair  was  vague 
as  to  details.  Somehow  or  another  they  had  reached 
Quimperle,  and  in  the  hotel  sacred  to  Rural  Deans  they 
had  found  themselves  penniless  and  in  pawn.  There  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  drink  Monsieur  le  Patron’s  wines  and 
aperitifs  and  wait  for  something  to  turn  up.  “We  were 
just  going  to  be  thrown  into  gaol  or  handed  over  to  the 
consul  when  Tilly  and  P.  B.  arrived — you’ll  see  them  in  a 
moment.  They  turned  up  with  a  lot  of  luggage,  two  dogs 
and  a  large  birdcage  with  a  dead  canary  in  it.  They  more 
or  less  took  charge  of  us  and  kept  the  proprietor  at  bay 
until  I  got  a  cheque  from  home  and  paid  the  bill.  Hugo 
went  back  to  Paris,  and  the  rest  of  us,  by  some  accident 
or  other,  discovered  this  place  and  found  rooms  with  a 
most  sympathetic  couple  who  let  us  have  the  run  of  the 
house  and  do  exactly  as  we  like.  Then  I  must  tell  you 
that  Tilly’s  school-friend  Anna  arrived,  and  after  her  a 
sort  of  Russian  hanger-on  of  Anna’s  called  Ovna — you 
know,  it’s  really  one  of  those  names  like  Elena  Mikhail¬ 
ovna — quite  impossible.  After  that  we  rescued  Bird  from 
the  clutches  of  a  mad-drunk  who  used  to  cut  her  head  open 
with  bottles  :  a  nasty  kind  of  fellow.  She’s  been  chucking 
blinds  ever  since,  to  get  over  him.  Finally  there’s  Binks, 
who’s  a  most  useful  chap.  He  gets  our  gin  for  us.  He 
just  blew  in  by  accident,  for  a  night,  and  has  been  here 
ever  since.  ...” 

•“  And  you  are  all  under  the  same  roof  ?  ”  I  asked. 
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“  Yes,  we’ve  got  the  whole  house,”  replied  le  fokte. 
“  Monsieur  and  Madame  Pierre  and  the  old  aunt  and  the 
two  children  have  moved  out  into  a  stable  at  the  back, 
which  they  share  with  their  goats.” 

“  How  long  have  you  all  been  here  ?  ”  I  inquired.  “  Oh, 
since  April,”  said  Alistair.  “  As  we’ve  none  of  us  any 
money  to  speak  of,  except  Binks,  it  looks  as  if  we  shall  be 
here  for  ever.” 

One  by  one  this  strange,  forlorn  community  of  waifs  and 
strays  trickled  into  the  “  pub  ”  for  their  morning  corpse- 
revivers.  First  of  all  came  Bird,  a  tall,  dark-haired  York¬ 
shire  girl  with  pale,  rather  distraught  blue  eyes.  She  was 
dressed  in  a  frock  of  a  bright  shade  of  terra-cotta,  made 
of  the  same  material  as  the  fishermen  used  for  their  slacks, 
which  she  called  her  “  sardine-suiting.”  Bird’s  drink  was 
anis,  with  a  glass  of  brandy  in  it  and  a  spot  of  soda-water. 
“  Oh,  my  God,”  she  said.  “  Last  night  was  awful !  ” 
P.B.  came  in  next.  He  was  very  much  the  ex-officer  type  : 
pensioned,  fifty  per  cent,  disabled,  and,  like  thousands  of 
his  brothers  in  misfortune,  permanently  at  a  loose  end. 
There  was  nothing  for  him  to  do ;  he  was  forbidden  to  fly ; 
and  you  can’t  live  in  England  on  a  pension  of  thirty  bob  a 
week.  Tilly  followed  him,  dressed  in  a  pair  of  Alistair’s 
silk  pyjamas  and  a  raincoat.  She  was  a  small,  vivacious, 
witty  and  very  attractive  creature.  In  her  own  way  I 
guessed  that  she,  too,  was  one  of  the  victims  of  the  War. 
Defiantly  she  seemed  to  ask  the  world  the  question : 
What’s  the  good.^  Anna  was  a  quiet,  rather  lymphatic 
girl  who  had  evidently  never  outgrown  a  school-girl 
infatuation  for  Tilly.  Ovna,  with  a  round,  “  pasty  ”  face 
and  round  brown  eyes,  was  the  “  inevitable  Russian  ”  from 
Montparnasse.  She  had  an  enormous  appetite  for  food, 
drank  milk  and  water,  and  translated  Russian  books  into 
French.  She  seemed  mildly  amused  at  everything,  but 
never  spoke.  She  was  there  and  yet  not  there.  Finally, 
the  party  was  completed  by  Binks.  There  came  a  shout 
from  the  street :  “  Ha-ha !  Berlud  !  ”  and  the  next  moment 
the  figure  of  the  enormously  tall  ex-guardee  was  darkening 
the  doorway.  He  had  on  a  khaki  shirt,  a  pair  of  grey 
shorts,  stockings  with  smart  leather  garters  and  very  neat 
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brown  brogues.  A  gold-rimmed  monocle  was  screwed 
into  his  left  eye.  I  had  always  supposed  guardsmen  to 
be  mostly  fools,  either  very  aristocratic  and  heroic,  or  else 
the  degenerate  offspring  of  rather  unpleasant  plutocrats, 
and  the  few  specimens  I  had  encountered  outside  the  pages 
of  Ouida  scarcely  deserved  an  appellation  so  polite. 
Binks  had  a  particularly  vapid  smile.  It  was  some  days 
before  I  realised  that  this  smile  was  simply  a  cunning  dis¬ 
guise.  For  if  Binks  had  carried  his  accomplishments 
about  with  him,  marked  in  plain  figures,  he  would  have 
been  insufferable.  He  remains  in  my  memory  as,  without 
any  exception,  the  most  efficient  man  I  have  ever  come 
across.  He  talked,  both  fluently  and  correctly,  French, 
German  and  Italian.  He  could  adapt  himself,  easily,  to 
any  company.  His  clothes,  shoes  and  all  his  belongings 
were  invariably  in  the  most  perfect  order.  He  could  drink 
anybody  under  the  table.  Although  he  had  been  cut  open 
and  sewn  up  again  on  several  occasions,  and  was  not  sup¬ 
posed  to  bathe,  he  went  in  one  day  and  beat  our  crack 
swimmer  with  ease.  He  never  seemed  to  be  tired ;  and  as 
a  popular  entertainer,  a  one-man  turn,  he  was  unsurpassed. 
To  an  appreciative  audience  he  could  talk  nonsense  for, 
hours  at  a  time.  And  when  Alistair  pulled  the  remains  of 
his  intellect  together  and  talked  sense,  Binks’s  staggering 
reserves  of  knowledge,  carefully  kept  under  the  counter, 
induced  a  respect  which  in  Alistair’s  case  came  near  to 
adulation.  One  bond  in  common  Binks  had  with  the  rest 
of  the  party,  however — he  was  entirely  devoid  of  anything 
that  could  be  termed  a  “  moral  sense,”  and,  the  War  being 
over  and  his  career  as  a  professional  soldier  at  an  end, 
there  was  nothing  that  he  could  think  of  to  do.  “  You 
see,  it’s  like  this,”  Alistair  once  remarked.  “  We  don’t 
want  to  do  anybody  any  harm.  We  don’t  complain.  We 
just  want  our  grateful  country  to  let  us  alone.  We  live 
here,  in  comfort,  on  £i  a  week  each,  and  we  amuse  the 
natives.  You  wouldn’t  find  a  convent,  or  any  other  moral 
or  religious  community,  living  together  as  "happily  as  we 
do.  We  don’t  pinch  each  other’s  things ;  we  aren’t  jealous; 
we  never  have  rows.  We  get  on  perfectly.  None  of  us 
cares  very  much  if  he  lives  or  dies.  We  are  much  happier 
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here  than  we  should  be  anywhere  else.  We  can’t  help 
being  the  sort  of  people  we  are,  can  we  ?  In  London,  the 
community  would  persecute  us.  Especially  the  patriots 
who  enjoyed  the  jolly  old  war  so  much.  London  has  a 
moral  sense — a  most  uncomfortable  thing.  We  haven’t 
any,  unless  Ovna  possesses  a  Russian  one.  Ours  got  shot 
off  at  Mons,  or  at  all  events,  didn’t  survive  the  recent  dis¬ 
turbances.  We  don’t  want  to  be  rescued,  or  reformed,  or 
made  to  work,  or  sent  to  teetotal  nursing-homes,  or  messed 
about.  Why  should  we  be  ?  What  for  ?  What  good 
would  it  do  us  or  anyone  else?  Our  wants  are  few  and 
simple.  We  are  just  a  small  and  inoffensive  community 
of  alcoholics,  and  all  we  ask  is  to  be  left  in  peace.” 

Ill 

For  a  community  whose  sole  occupation  was  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  alcohol,  les  maiivais  Anglais  lived  strenuous 
and  exciting  lives.  “  My  dear  chap,”  said  Binks  one  day, 
“you  think  that  just  because  you  sit  in  your  room  at  that 
old  procuress’s  pub  on  the  other  bank,  slog  away  at  some 
book  for  an  hour  or  two  every  morning,  and  go  for  a  walk 
in  the  afternoon,  that  you  really  work.  Why,  we  keep  at 
it  every  day,  from  ten  till  two  !  ”  It  was  the  fact :  they  did. 
In  their  intervals  for  rest  and  solid  refreshment  after  their 
toils,  they  gathered  round  the  deal  table  in  their  communal 
dining-room  at  Madame  Pierre’s  and  endeavoured  to  eat. 
One  couldn’t  imagine  a  scene  more  harmless  or  more 
homely  than  their  luncheon-table.  All  round  them,  on  the 
walls,  W'ere  dreadful  daubs  painted  by  previous  tenants  of 
the  house.  They  themselves  were  innocent  of  any  such 
crimes.  None  of  their  party  had  ever  made  a  sketch,  nor 
did  they  even  write  letters.  (At  moments  of  acute  emer¬ 
gency,  they  despatched  telegrams.)  On  the  hearth,  keep¬ 
ing  watch  over  her  family,  sat  a  large  reddish-yellow  sheep¬ 
dog  named  Mees.  By  her  were  her  two  pups,  one  black 
and  one  yellow,  whose  names,  originally  Hamlet  and 
Omelette,  had  been  reduced  to  Amlet  and  Omlet.  Muffin, 
a  little  Cockney  rough-haired  terrier,  noted  for  his  swim¬ 
ming  exploits,  sat  with  expectant  nose  by  his  mistress’s 
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chair.  Through  the  open  window  there  was  a  vista  of 
green  garden  and  blue  sky,  with  Madame  Pierre’s  goats 
grazing  peacefully  in  the  foreground.  It  would  have  been 
hard  to  find  a  more  idyllic  scene,  or  a  better-behaved  or 
more  agreeable  set  of  people.  If  one  of  them  was  too 
exhausted  by  his  or  her  exertions  in  the  intensive  consump¬ 
tion  of  aperitifs  to  tackle  any  food,  he  or  she  retired  unob¬ 
trusively  to  bed.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  good- 
humoured  and  refined. 

The  mauvais  Anglais  were  full  of  public  spirit.  They 
threw  themselves  whole-heartedly  into  all  the  local  festivi¬ 
ties.  What  would  the  dances  A  V Abri  du  Peclmir'* 
have  been  like  without  the  sylph-like  grace  of  Tilly,  of 
Anna,  and  of  Bird.^  How  would  the  fisher-boys,  without 
their  aid,  have  learnt  the  delights  of  tango  and  of  jazz? 
And  when  the  older  fishermen  assembled  at  the  “  pub”  to 
sing  their  interminable  Breton  songs  the  mauvais  Anglais 
were  always  there  in  force  to  stand  a  round  of  cider  to  the 
singers  and  their  audience. 

At  the  F aisrien  Regatta,  a  little  cottage  overlooking  the 
harbour  was  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  distinguished  visi¬ 
tors;  and  Madame  Adrienne’s  brother  maintained  for  them 
a  constant  supply  of  brandies  and  sodas.  They  entered 
heartily  into  the  general  gaiety.  They  bought  little  swishy 
canes  and  ticklers  and  bright  green  sweets  from  the  stalls; 
they  hailed  youth  and  beauty  with  roguish  smiles  of  entice¬ 
ment  and  shouts  of  welcome;  they  applauded  the  winners 
of  the  races;  they  stood  the  manager  of  the  sardine  factory 
a  drink.  In  their  unassuming,  unpretentious  way  they 
were  veritable  outposts  of  Empire.  What  would  the 
Regatta,  or  Faisrien  itself,  for  that  matter,  have  been  with¬ 
out  them?  Half  the  gossip  of  the  little  place  centred 
round  their  acts  and  deeds.  Certainly,  it  was  not  for  me 
to  throw  up  my  hands  in  horror  or  disgust.  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  every  individual  who  has  no  occupation  and 
no  dependants  has  an  inalienable  right  to  end  his  life,  if 
he  wishes  to,  in  any  way  he  pleases.  And  no  one  is  so 
degenerate,  so  degraded,  so  drunken,  but  has  some  quali¬ 
ties  which  it  is  the  custom  to  label  “  good  ” — qualities  of 
heart  or  mind  or  spirit — which  the  more  naif  and  charming 
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of  the  saints,  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  for  example,  would 
have  but  little  difficulty  in  recognising.  There  was  no  bile 
or  spleen  about  les  mauvais  Anglais  \  they  were  not  ambi¬ 
tious,  grasping,  cruel,  or  pretentious;  they  were  merely  to 
the  «th  degree  futile,  and  emotionally  exhausted.  The 
world  had  been  too  much  for  them.  They  had  retired 
from  it. 

IV 

I  must  tell  you  about  Mees.  She  was  a  dog  whose 
face  wore  an  expression  of  gloomy  sagacity,  like  a  police 
inspector.  She  had  one  of  those  large,  muscular,  expres¬ 
sive  tails  that  knock  chairs  over  and  lash  the  floor  in  a 
disciplinary  manner.  Mees  was  a  great  disciplinarian, 
firm  but  kindly.  When  her  charges  were  “  chucking  a 
blind  ”  of  too  generous  dimensions,  her  great  tail  would 
go  slap,  slap  among-  the  tables  and  chairs  until  she  had  got 
them  on  their  feet  and  out  into  the  street.  Her  sheep-dog 
strain  gave  her  a  passion  for  “  rounding  up.”  She  would 
never  rest  until  the  whole  flock,  with  no  exception,  was 
safely  inside  the  fold.  My  habit  of  shouting  “  Passage  !  ” 
at  eleven  o’clock,  and  making  my  way  to  the  other  side  of 
the  harbour,  caused  her  exquisite  uneasiness  as  soon  as 
she  got  to  know  me  well.  On  one  occasion  she  took  a 
flying  leap  into  the  boat,  crossed  with  me,  mounted  to  my 
bedroom,  and  sat  looking  at  me  with  reproachful  eyes, 
banging  the  floor  with  her  tail  in  a  frenzy  of  anxiety.  I 
had  the  greatest  difficulty  to  persuade  her  to  go  home. 
For  the  first  four  weeks  after  Amlet  and  Omlet  were  born 
she  was  a  most  careful  mother.  Growls  protected  her  off¬ 
spring  from  the  petting  of  strangers,  and  sometimes  she 
would  leap  at  people  of  whom  she  was  suspicious,  pushing 
them  away  with  her  forepaws  and  making  snapping  noises. 
There  was  no  more  vice  in  her  than  there  is  in  the  police 
sergeant  who  backs  his  well-trained  horse  into  a  crowd. 
She  was  responsible  and  disciplinary — that  was  all.  But 
after  a  time  she  grew  not  only  bored  with  Amlet  and  Omlet, 
but  extremely  jealous  of  them.  If  they  were  too  much 
petted  she  would  stalk  angrily  round  the  room,  roughly 
pushing  her  long  nose  under  people’s  arms,  demanding 
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the  caress  to  which  her  age  and  her  many  virtues  entitled 
her.  I  called  one  morning  chez  Madame  Pierre,  and 
walking  up  through  the  sleeping  house,  came  to  the  room 
which  le  foete  shared  with  Vaviaieur.  Both  had  been 
much  fatigued  with  wine  on  the  previous  evening,  and 
they  had  collapsed  on  the  floor  in  an  effort  to  put  each 
other  to  bed.  Mees  was  there  on  guard,  gloomy  and  offi¬ 
cial  as  ever.  She  had  slowly  and  methodically  licked  as 
much  of  them  as  she  thought  it  appropriate  to  lick.  She 
could  do  no  more  after  that  than  keep  watch. 

Muffin  was  an  animal  of  an  altogether  different  type 
from  Mees.  He  was  a  cunning  little  Cockney  guttersnipe 
of  a  rough-haired  terrier,  with  innumerable  tricks,  but — 
like  his  mistress — a  sadly  defective  moral  sense.  He  was 
the  fastest-swimming  dog  I  have  ever  seen,  and  it  was  a 
wonderful  sight  to  watch  him  leap  into  the  harbour  after 
his  ball,  dash  for  it  like  a  streak  of  lightning,  and  bring  it 
back  to  shore.  He  was  taken  into  Quimperle  one  day  to 
lunch  chez  Monsieur  Jerome — he  of  the  sleek  black  hair 
and  the  imposing  rotundity  of  figure.  During  the  meal  he 
disappeared;  and  though  the  town  crier  cried  for  him  at 
every  street  corner  he  was  not  to  be  discovered.  Two  days 
later,  at  ten  o’clock  at  night,  he  knocked  at  Monsieur 
Jerome’s  door  and,  as  le  fatron  expressed  it,  demanded  a 
night’s  lodging — in  a  strong  British  accent !  For  the  rest, 
he  was  a  quarrelsome,  obstreperous  little  beast,  with  no 
manners  at  all.  He  greatly  disliked  the  interminable 
songs  of  the  old  fishermen,  and  after  ten  minutes  or  so 
would  express  his  boredom  by  a  burst  of  harsh  and  ill- 
tempered  barking  which  had  to  be  hastily  smothered.  I 
shall  always  connect  the  sound  of  Tilly’s  hand  spanking 
Muffin’s  taut  and  unrepentant  body  with  my  memories  of 
those  strange,  harsh  songs. 


V 

It  was  time  for  me  to  go.  For  one  reason,  Alistair, 
whom  I  had  brought  over  with  me  to  the  “  restaurant  ”  for 
luncheon,  had  struck  abject  terror  into  the  cook.  He  had 
fixed  his  monocle  into  his  eye  and  turned  upon  her  a  glassy 
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I  stare  when  she  hobbled  in  with  the  fish.  Growling 
j  horribly,  he  had  demanded  a  goat,  “  all  white,  sans  laches 
I  ...  potir  des  mysteres  !  ”  It  must  be  brought  immediately  ! 

The  poor  woman  shrieked  and  fled.  Alistair  had  once 
dabbled  in  black  magic,  and  in  his  less  coherent  moments 
he  was  apt  to  come  out  with  these  disconcerting  demands. 
He  had  a  great  desire  to  see  what  the  devil  was  like,  and 
never  would  heed  my  assurances  that  he  would  discover 
quite  quickly  enough,  and  would  be  lucky  if  he  did  not  see 
an  army  of  devils — and  serpents  as  well :  green  ones. 
What  would  have  been  a  harmless  pleasantry  in  Montpar¬ 
nasse  was  a  more  serious  business  in  Brittany,  particularly 
within  sight  of  the  He  de  Groix — the  Isle  of  the  Sor¬ 
ceresses.  The  Bretons  don’t  chatter  about  black  or  any 
other  magic  :  they  know  things.  The  little  cook  with  the 
brown  eyes  and  the  two  left  legs  never  recovered  from  her 
'  shock,  and  ever  afterwards  included  me  in  her  displeasure, 
j  And  then  I  was  beginning  to  catch  the  vocabulary  of  les 
!  mauvais  Anglais,  beginning  to  order  “  verres  de  hubidge 

•  avec  capivvy,”  to  talk  about  “  chucking  blinds,”  “  register- 
I  ing  gent,”  “  making  a  tea  gesture,”  and  so  forth.  Almost 
everything  that  was  not  “  registered  ”  was  a  “  gesture.” 
One  felt  one’s  brain  was  being  eroded.  And  I  had  ex¬ 
plored  the  wild  and  rocky  coast  pretty  thoroughly.  I  had 
walked  several  times  southwards  to  La  Poupoule  (each 
time  thanking  my  stars  that  I  had  not  gone  there  originally), 
and  northwards  to  the  tiny  fishing  ports  of  Merrien  and 
Brigneau.  I  had  explored  the  forest  of  Clohars,  and  had 
visited  the  long,  straggling  village  of  Clohars  Carnoet  (for 
cigarettes)  and  the  more  compact  and  less  inviting  village 
of  Moelan  (for  aspirin).  I  had  had  enough.  The  glasses 
of  hubidge  and  capivvy — in  other  words,  Picon-Cura^oa — 
that  I  had  to  consume  did  not  agree  with  me.  I  was 
insufficiently  case-hardened,  I  suppose.  And  I  had  taken 
a  mild  dislike  to  the  Bretons.  After  living  in  a  country 
where  all  the  public  services  are  scrupulously  punctual, 
where  everyone  who  makes  an  appointment  keeps  it,  the 
vagueness  of  the  Breton  was  exasperating.  For  example, 
if  you  wanted  to  go  into  Quimperle  by  the  fish  camion, 
and  were  told  that  it  would  start  at  eight,  you  would  be 
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lucky  to  get  off  by  half-past  nine.  And  whoever  else  got 
drunk,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  postman  at  least  might 
wait  until  his  round  was  over  before  passing  out.  This 
individual,  who  swayed  up  and  down  the  country  roads  on 
his  dilapidated  bicycle,  had  been  continuously  drunk  for 
over  five  years.  It  was  very  amusing  until  you  found  that 
he  delivered  your  letters,  those  that  he  did  deliver,  five 
days  late.  On  one  occasion  he  handed  me  the  entire  post 
for  the  commune,  and  then  collapsed  with  dignity  on  to  a 
pile  of  stones  by  the  roadside. 

It  was,  undoubtedly,  time  to  go.  On  the  night  before 
my  departure  I  crossed  the  harbour,  for  the  last  time,  to 
bid  farewell  to  les  mauvais  Anglais.  There  was  hardly 
any  water  in  the  creek,  owing  to  the  exceptionally  low 
tide,  and  I  had  to  go  slipping  and  sliding  across  the  mud 
to  where  the  ferryman  waited  for  me.  Madame  Adrienne’s 
pub,  when  I  reached  it,  was  crammed  with  fisherboys  in 
“  sardine  suitings  ”  of  various  shades  of  colour  ranging 
from  pale  blue  to  brightest  scarlet.  Some  were  dancing, 
others  sat  on  the  low  rush-bottomed  stools  drinking  cloudy, 
orange-coloured  cider  out  of  thick  tumblers.  A  haze  of 
blue  smoke  hung  over  everything,  and  I  had  some  difficulty 
in  finding  my  compatriots.  Their  table  was  in  a  far 
corner  of  the  long  low  room,  abominably  close  to  the  piano. 
They  looked  rather  jaded,  I  thought;  as  if  their  drinks, 
instead  of  enlivening  them,  had  given  them  indigestion. 
Alcohol  is  a  notoriously  capricious  poison.  Alistair  made 
an  effort  to  shout  through  the  noise,  then  gave  it  up. 
What  he  tried  to  say  was,  I  think,  “  I  wish  we  hadn’t 
finished  all  the  gin.”  I  suggested  that  they  should  move 
to  the  boulangerie,  higher  up  the  street,  where  there  was 
more  room  and  less  row.  But  this,  it  seemed,  was  impos¬ 
sible.  Madame  Adrienne  would  not  like  it.  “  The  Lord 
only  knows  what  we  owe  her,”  Bird  groaned.  Poor  dears, 
they  couldn’t  have  changed  their  habits,  even  if  they  had 
wanted  to !  Alas,  there  is  no  real  freedom,  in  this  world, 
for  the  insolvent.  I  said  good-bye  to  them;  and  crossed 
the  water  again  in  a  mood  of  depression.  It  was  a  starry, 
moonlit  night,  and  there  was  a  cool  breeze  blowing  in  from 
the  sea.  The  fishing  fleet  would  set  out  at  dawn — the 
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''  Reine  des  Plots”  the  “  Vive  /aurksP  **  Les  Deux  Com- 
munistes”  and  all  the  rest  of  them — and  the  uneventful 
life  of  the  village  would  go  on  as  it  had  gone  on  for 
generations.  But  what  about — I  couldn’t  help  asking 
myself  the  question — what  about  les  mauvais  Anglais  ? 
What  the  dickens  would  they  do  in  three  months’  time  1 
The  next  morning,  when  I  was  just  going  to  take  my 
place  in  the  fish  camion,  en  route  for  Quimperle,  Bird,  in 
her  sardine  suiting,  turned  up  to  bid  me  farewell.  She 
looked  unhappy  and  extremely  ill,  and  gave  me  some  small 
commissions  to  do  for  her  in  London. 

“What’s  going  to  become  of  you  all,”  I  asked,  “when 
autumn  starts  1  Where  are  you  all  going  to  }  ” 

Her  pale  grey-blue  eyes  looked,  for  a  moment,  dis¬ 
traught  with  horror  and  anxiety. 

“We  don't  know,”  she  said.  “  We  none  of  us  know  !  ” 
Le  poete,  in  his  thin  silk  shirt  and  frayed  trousers,  had 
come  upon  us  unperceived.  Twirling  his  monocle  and 
laughing,  he  observed  in  his  velvety  baritone  voice  : 

“After  all.  Bird,  as  we  none  of  us  particularly  care,  it 
doesn’t  so  very  much  matter,  does  it  ?  ” 


GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  FRANCE  IN  THE 
NEAR  EAST 

By  Captain  Chisholm  Dunbar  Brunton 

During  a  recent  debate’  in  the  House  of  Lords  Viscount 
Grey  referred  to  the  altered  position  of  Europe  in  the 
East.  “  Since  the  war,”  he  said,  “  there  has  been  such  a 
decline  in  the  influence,  prestige  and  authority  of  European 
civilisation  as  had  not  been  seen  in  the  last  hundred  years. 
Events  in  Egypt,  Turkey,  Morocco  and  China  all  pointed 
to  this  decline.  They  must  recognise  that  to-day  Europe 
stood  in  the  world  as  an  enfeebled  and  discredited  Power. 
The  result  was  the  inevitable  outcome  of  the  exhaustion  of 
the  war  and  the  spectacle  presented  by  the  war  to  the 
Oriental  world.”  Nowhere  has  this  decline  of  European 
prestige  been  more  evident  than  in  the  Near  East,  and 
although  we  may  ascribe  this  in  part  to  the  effects  of  the 
war,  it  appears  to  be  due  in  a  much  greater  degree  to  the 
post-war  policies  of  Great  Britain  and  France. 

The  ultimate  victory  of  the  Allies  did  not  produce  upon 
the  Oriental  mind  the  impression  which  might  have  been 
expected,  for  its  effect  had  been  to  some  extent  discounted 
by  the  varying  fortunes  and  doubtful  issue  of  the  pro¬ 
tracted  struggle.  Turkish  victories  at  the  Dardanelles, 
Kut-el-Amara  and  Gaza  were  damaging  to  the  reputation 
of  Western  arms,  and,  as  in  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  the 
East  was  stirred  by  the  spectacle  of  Asiatics  resisting 
successfully  the  Powers  of  Europe.  In  spite  of  this  the 
sentiments  of  the  Moslem  populations  of  the  Near  East 
at  the  end  of  the  war  were  not  generally  unfavourable  to 
the  Allies.  Those  populations  waited  in  hopeful  expect¬ 
ancy  to  see  England  and  France  put  into  practice  the 
ideals  of  freedom  and  self-determination  which  they  had 
preached,  and  to  fulfil  the  promises  which  they  had  made. 
But  national  aspirations,  roused  by  the  war  and  encouraged 
by  the  Allies,  found  their  cause  everywhere  opposed  by 
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European  interests.  Self-determination,  as  applied  to  the 
East,  seemed  a  strangely  inconsistent  doctrine  which, 
though  it  acknowledged  the  right  to  independence  of 
semi-barbaric  Bedouin  in  the  Hejaz,  refused  to  admit  the 
claims  of  the  relatively  progressive  inhabitants  of  Egypt 
or  Palestine.  Promises  remained  unfulfilled  and  Allied 
declarations  proved  to  be  capable  of  strange  interpretations. 
To  the  Oriental  observer  the  policies  of  both  England  and 
France  appeared  to  be  dominated  by  imperialism  and  self- 
interest  to  such  an  extent  that  mutual  jealousy  and  distrust 
prevented  them  from  co-operating  towards  a  just  and 
reasonable  settlement  of  the  many  problems  which  con¬ 
fronted  them.  The  serious  outbreaks  in  Egypt,  the  insur¬ 
rection  in  Iraq,  the  riots  and  bloodshed  in  Palestine,  the 
strife  and  repression  in  Syria,  and  the  terrible  suffering 
and  loss  of  life  occasioned  by  the  Greek  war  against  the 
Turkish  Nationalists,  were  the  direct  result,  not  of  the 
war,  but  of  the  post-war  policies  of  Great  Britain  and 
France;  and  the  impartial  historian  will  be  bound  to  ascribe 
the  major  share  of  responsibility  for  that  unfortunate  record 
to  the  policy  of  British  statesmen. 

An  analysis  of  Anglo-French  relations  in  the  Near  East 
during  the  post-war  period  requires  to  be  undertaken  in 
a  spirit  free  from  prejudice,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  facts, 
and  with  the  object  of  clearing  away  misapprehensions 
which  have  generally  obscured  the  true  issues.  It  has 
been  too  long  assumed  that  French  and  British  interests 
were  necessarily  fundamentally  opposed  and  that  the 
difficulties  which  arose  between  us  in  the  Near  East  were 
due  entirely  to  French  policy.  An  American  writer  with 
considerable  experience  of  the  Near  East  has  devoted  a 
book  to  the  study  of  what  he  terms  “the  subterranean 
conflict  between  Great  Britain  and  France  for  political  and 
commercial  ascendancy  in  Western  Asia.”^  He  contends 
that  “  Britain  has  never  looked  with  a  friendly  or  even 
neutral  eye  upon  France’s  Near  East  aspirations,  and 
France  has  viewed  with  corresponding  suspicion  increasing 
British  ascendancy  in  those  regions.”  Be  this  as  it  may, 


(i)  E.  A.  Powell  ;  Struggle  for  Power  in  Moslem  Asia,  p.  25. 
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there  seemed  little  reason  for  rivalry  during  the  years 
immediately  preceding  the  war,  for  F ranee  had  long  since 
renounced  any  claims  in  Egypt,  and  her  interests  in  the 
Levant  no  longer  interfered  with  those  of  Great  Britain. 
During  the  war  the  Sykes-Picot  Agreement  of  1916 
defined  respective  British  and  French  spheres  of  influence 
in  event  of  the  dismemberment  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
This  much  abused  document  might  have  achieved  its  pur¬ 
pose  of  eliminating  possible  causes  of  dispute  had  it  not 
been  for  the  Arab  policy  upon  which  we  had  embarked. 
To  bring  about  an  Arab  revolt  against  the  Turks  in  return 
for  a  promise  to  recognise  Arab  independence  was  the 
object  of  our  negotiations  with  the  Sherif  of  Mecca  in  1915. 
What  were  the  further  aims  and  scope  of  our  policy  may 
remain  a  matter  of  opinion.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  hegemony  of  a  great  Arab  confederation  and  the 
creation  of  an  Arab  Caliphate  by  means  of  which  to  secure 
our  influence  in  the  Islamic  world  were  its  real  objectives. 
Even  if  we  regard  such  schemes  as  the  dreams  or  pious 
hopes  of  enthusiasts  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  exercised 
considerable  influence  upon  British  policy. 

In  an  article  in  The  Fortnightly  Review  for  May, 
1 92 3 1  I  gave  some  account  of  the  friction  between 
ourselves  and  the  French  caused  by  British  encouragement 
of  Emir  Faisal’s  anti-French  policy  in  Syria  during  our 
occupation  of  that  country  in  1919.  Both  Arabs  and 
French  became  convinced  that  the  British  Government  did 
not  wish  to  see  the  provisions  of  the  Sykes-Picot  Agree¬ 
ment  carried  into  effect  and  British  influence  in  Damascus 
replaced  by  French  influence.  The  French  Government 
protested  that  the  British  occupation  was  permitting  and 
even  encouraging  a  situation  to  develop  prejudicial  to 
French  interests.  In  face  of  a  delicate  situation  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  British  Government  might  have  been  clearly 
and  loyally  defined  so  as  to  dispel  both  French  suspicions 
and  Arab  illusions.  Unfortunately  our  attitude  remained 
equivocal.*  As  a  result  it  involved  the  French  in  great 
difficulties  and  eventually  in  hostilities  with  the  Arabs ;  the 
Arabs  lost  their  independence ;  and  we  forfeited  the 

(i)  See  also  H.  W.  Steed’s  Through  Thirty  Years,  chap.  XVIII. 
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confidence  of  both  parties.  The  French,  who  looked  upon 
Emir  Faisal  as  a  British  agent  and  their  bitter  enemy, 
regarded  his  elevation  to  the  throne  of  Iraq  as  a  further 
proof  of  British  ill-will,  and  it  was  not  long  before  they 
complained  that  letters,  which  they  believed  to  be  from 
him,  had  been  discovered  inciting  tribes  in  Syria  to  revolt. 
In  one  of  these,  dated  June  12th,  1921,  it  was  stated  that 
Emir  Faisal  had  been  told,  while  in  London,  not  to 
abandon  operations  against  the  French.  Moreover,  his 
brother,  Emir  Abdullah,  had  been  allowed  to  establish 
himself  in  the  British  zone  of  Trans- Jordania,  although  he 
publicly  announced  his  intention  of  using  it  as  a  base  for 
hostilities  against  the  French,  and  his  entourage  declared 
that  his  enterprise  had  the  approval  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment.  Troubles  were  fomented  in  Syria,  and  in  June, 
1921,  a  band  from  Trans- Jordania  attempted  to  assassinate 
the  French  High  Commissioner.  The  arrest  of  the 
criminals,  who  took  refuge  in  Trans- Jordania,  and  the 
removal  of  Abdullah,  the  probationary  Governor,  were 
the  steps  which  the  French  naturally  expected  the  British 
authorities  to  take.  A  highly  placed  French  staff  officer 
wrote  to  me  at  the  time  : — “  Ce  sera  le  meilleur  moyen  de 
donner  la  freuve  loyale  au  mond  eniier,  et  aux  Syriens  en 
farticulier,  que  vous  travaillez  avec  nous,  en  farfaite 
harmonie^  four  le  maintien  de  Vordre  en  Orient^  et  non 
pas  contre  nousT  But  the  “  freuve  loyale  ”  was  not  forth¬ 
coming.  That  the  French  had  been  anxious  for  friendly 
co-operation  with  us  even  after  events  in  Syria  I  can  vouch 
for  from  considerable  personal  experience.  Our  extra¬ 
ordinary  attitude  in  regard  to  the  attack  upon  General 
Gouraud,  however,  aroused  deep  resentment.  It  was 
regarded  as  a  final  proof  of  implacable  British  hostility 
towards  France  in  Syria  and  of  the  impossibility  of  col¬ 
laboration,  and  it  was  a  decisive  factor  in  the  conclusion 
of  the  Franklin-Bouillon  Agreement  with  the  Kemalist 
Turks  on  October  20th,  1921. 

That  Agreement  may  have  been  suggested  by  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  putting  an  end  to  costly  warfare  in  Cilicia  against 
the  Turks,  and  London  was  not  uninformed  that  some 
such  arrangement  was  in  contemplation.  The  terms,  how- 
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ever,  were  influenced  by  a  spirit  of  retaliation  and  dealt 
a  severe  blow  to  British  policy  in  Turkey.  The  Angora 
Agreement  excited  as  much  indignation  in  London  as 
British  Arab  policy  had  hitherto  aroused  in  Paris.  British 
official  circles,  as  well  as  the  Press,  were  loud  in  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  what  Lord  Curzon’s  Note  of  November  5th,  1921, 
described  as  a  violation  of  the  Franco-British  Treaty  of 
September,  1914,  and  the  Tripartite  Agreement  of  August 
loth,  1920.  Moreover,  the  French  handed  over  large 
supplies  of  war  material  to  the  Turks  upon  the  evacuation 
of  Cilicia,  an  action  which  was  adversely  criticised  even 
by  French  officers  on  the  spot.  French  sympathies  thence¬ 
forth  were  increasingly  with  the  Turks,  and  this  moral 
support,  combined  with  material  supplies,  which  the 
French  authorities  did  not  seek  to  prevent  their  nationals 
from  landing  on  the  coast  of  Anatolia,  was  of  considerable 
value  to  the  Kemalist  cause. 

If  the  Angora  Agreement  was  to  a  great  extent  due  to 
resentment  at  British  Arab  policy,  there  were  other  reasons 
which  strengthened  French  determination  to  oppose 
British  aims  in  Turkey.  The  American  writer  already 
quoted  has  examined  the  subject,  which  he  sums  up  in  the 
following  passage : 

As  to  British  plans  for  Constantinople  we  can  only  speculate.  There  are 
sound  reasons  for  believing,  however,  that,  despite  all  denials.  Great  Britain 
intended  to  establish  a  great  naval  stronghold  on  the  Dardanelles.  ,  .  , 
Whether  this  was  the  end  she  really  had  in  view  may  be  open  to  question ; 
the  point  is  that  France  and  Italy  were  convinced  that  that  was  her  inten¬ 
tion,  Nor  were  their  suspicions  allayed  by  the  fact  that  the  creation  of 
a  strong  Greek  vassal  state  as  a  counterpoise  to  French  and  Italian  naval 
strength  in  the  Mediterranean  emerged  more  clearly  as  the  days  passed 
as  the  dominating  purpose  in  the  policy  of  Great  Britain.' 

The  French  certainly  suspected  us  of  hidden  aims,  and 
when,  in  July,  1922,  the  secret  Greek  concentration  took 
place  in  Thrace,  with  the  object  of  occupying  Constanti¬ 
nople  under  the  noses  of  the  Allies,  I  found  the  opinion 
general  among  French  military  circles  that  the  British 
Government  was  secretly  backing  the  Greek  adventure. 
This  distrust  of  British  policy  cannot  be  dismissed  as 
groundless  and  the  result  of  mere  jealousy.  From  the 

(1)  Struggle  for  Power  in  Moslem  Asia,  p.  73. 
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moment  when  the  British  Government,  aware  that  the 
Turks  wished  to  conclude  an  armistice  with  it  in  particular, 
ordered  Admiral  Calthorpe  to  proceed  to  Constantinople 
with  the  necessary  conditions  without  consulting  Paris,  and 
in  spite  of  the  protests  of  Admiral  Gauchet,  commanding 
the  Allied  fleet,*  up  to  the  final  act  of  the  Coalition 
Government  in  raising  the  Fiery  Cross  for  a  fresh  war 
with  Turkey  in  September,  1922,  the  impartial  student 
must  admit  that  the  conduct  of  British  policy  was  such  as 
to  make  suspicion  on  the  part  of  others  inevitable.  If  the 
spectacle  of  Allied  dissensions  had  been  unfortunate  in 
its  results  in  Syria,  both  for  the  moral  prestige  and  material 
interests  of  France  and  Great  Britain,  that  afforded  by 
mutual  suspicion  and  ill-concealed  hostility  in  Constanti¬ 
nople  was  even  more  harmful.  Turks  and  Greeks  were  not 
slow  to  seize  the  opportunity  for  their  own  ends,  and  the 
old  capital  of  Byzantium  witnessed  a  period  of  intrigue 
worthy  of  its  ancient  tradition.  Finally,  the  French  with¬ 
drawal  from  Chanak  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
determination  in  Paris  not  only  to  avoid  fresh  hostilities 
with  the  Turks,  but  to  do  nothing  to  prevent  the  discom¬ 
fiture  of  British  policy.  When  the  Allied  troops  at  length 
evacuated  Constantinople,  those  familiar  with  the  true 
state  of  affairs  prevailing  there  experienced  a  feeling  of 
relief  at  the  termination  of  a  phase  of  post-war  policy 
which  had  been  so  baleful  in  its  results.  A  senior  officer 
of  the  French  General  Staff,  in  a  letter  to  me  after  the 
evacuation,  summed  the  whole  question  up  in  a  sentence : 
^'Notis  avons  done  qiiitti  Constantino  fie  afres  avoir 
assists  a  V effondrement  frevu  de  la  folitique  alliee,  si  tant 
est  qti'il  y  ait  jamais  eu  une  folitique  allieeT 

There  is  yet  another  sphere  where  Anglo-French  rela¬ 
tions  in  the  Near  East  have  not  been  happy.  “  In  addition 
to  arousing  the  suspicion  and  resentment  of  the  Arabs,’* 
writes  the  American  critic  already  referred  to,  “  Britain’s 
policy  in  Palestine  has  sensibly  embittered  the  Anglo- 
French  misunderstanding.  This  is  not  generally  recog¬ 
nised,  I  think,  because  most  onlookers  fail  to  realise  the 

(i)  See  Colonel  Gautier’s  L’Angleterre  et  Nous.  pp.  245,  and  Shane 
Leslie’s  Mark  Sykes,  p.  291. 
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extent  and  nature  of  France’s  interests  in  the  Near  East.” 
These  interests  are  bound  up  with  the  great  historic 
traditions  of  France  as  the  protector  of  Catholic  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  the  East.  French  missionaries  have,  by  means 
of  their  schools  and  their  social  and  cultural  influence 
among  the  Christian  populations  of  the  Levant,  spread  not 
only  the  French  tongue  but  also  a  real  sympathy  and  love 
of  France.’  The  British  Administration  of  Palestine  has 
at  times  shown  a  tendency  to  regard  French  Catholic 
influence  in  the  Holy  Land  with  a  suspicious  and  even 
unfriendly  eye.  Catholic  opinion  generally  is  opposed 
to  Zionism,  but  there  are  no  grounds  for  assuming  that 
French  policy  attempts  to  interfere  in  Palestine.  At  the 
time  of  the  Jaffa  riots  in  May,  1921,  the  rumour  was  spread 
by  the  Jews  that  French  agents  were  responsible  for  the 
outbreak,  and  this  unfortunately  seemed  to  receive  some 
credence  among  British  officials.  The  inquiry  into  the 
cause  of  the  disturbances  completely  dispelled  this  fable, 
but  the  incident  illustrates  the  tendency  to  suspicion  which 
existed. 

A  brief  sketch  of  Anglo-French  relations  during  the 
post-war  period  in  the  Near  East  may  serve  to  explain 
the  unfortunate  consequences  of  the  discord  which  pre¬ 
vailed.  The  root  of  the  evil  must  be  sought  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  British  policy  and  the  reaction  in  French  policy 
which  it  produced.  British  politicians  became  for  a  time 
obsessed  with  the  belief  that  French  imperialism  stood 
everywhere  across  their  path,  while  the  French  were 
equally  convinced  that  British  ambitions  were  menacing 
the  position  of  France  not  only  in  the  Near  East  but  in 
the  Mediterranean. 

Let  us  briefly  consider  the  present  situation.  Our 
Arab  policy  has  been  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  political 
failures,  for  pan-Arab  and  Zionist  aims  could  not  be 
pursued  side  by  side.  In  Turkey  our  influence  has 
withered  to  a  mere  shadow  of  its  former  self,  and  in 
Egypt,  Iraq,  and  Palestine  the  Moslem  populations  are 
opposed  to  the  continuance  of  our  domination.  Nor  has 

(i)  A  proper  understanding  of  the  question  may  be  obtained  from  Vnt 
Knquitt  aux  Pays  du  Livant,  by  the  late  Maurice  Barr^s. 
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France  reaped  the  advantages  in  Turkey  for  which  she 
may  have  hoped.  The  Druse  revolt  is  but  another  proof 
that  Syria  is  far  from  contented  under  the  French  man¬ 
date.  The  benefits  conferred  by  Great  Britain  and  France 
have  failed  to  command  the  gratitude  of  the  peoples  con¬ 
cerned  because  of  the  irritation  and  resentment  aroused 
by  the  policies  which  they  have  pursued.  Both  Powers 
are  faced  with  serious  problems.  When  General  Weygand, 
as  High  Commissioner  in  Syria,  spoke  of  the  “  imperious 
necessity  of  constant  collaboration  between  the  great 
mandatory  Powers,”  he  was  voicing  an  opinion  widely  held 
among  Frenchmen  who  are  competent  to  judge  the  gravity 
of  the  questions  which  confront  us.  Unfortunately,  dis¬ 
trust  of  British  policy  still  haunts  many  French  minds, 
which  in  consequence  remain  severely  critical,  and  the 
desire  for  friendly  collaboration  is  frequently  over¬ 
shadowed  by  feelings  of  suspicion  or  of  rancour.  The 
recent  troubles  in  Syria  were  at  first  ascribed  in  certain 
French  circles  to  British  intrigues,  but  this  opinion  was 
not  shared  by  men  on  the  spot.  The  visit  of  M.  de 
Jouvenel  to  London  before  proceeding  as  High  Commis¬ 
sioner  to  Syria,  and  the  agreement  arrived  at  for  friendly 
collaboration  in  those  regions,  are  signs  of  a  timely  change 
of  spirit  in  Anglo-French  relations.  But  collaboration 
between  the  two  Powers  cannot  alone  solve  the  problems 
confronting  them  in  the  Near  East.  Those  problems  must 
be  properly  understood  and  frankly  acknowledged.  It 
would  be  regrettable  were  co-operation  to  be  regarded 
as  a  means  for  strengthening  repressive  or  reactionary 
policies.  The  future  of  European  ascendancy  in  the 
East  is  uncertain,  but  it  cannot  be  assured  by  attempts 
to  prevent  or  retard  those  changes  which  the  growing 
self-consciousness  and  national  aspirations  of  ‘Oriental 
peoples  have  rendered  inevitable.  Islam  is  changing. 
The  old  hierarchical  traditions  are  giving  place  to  wider 
interpretations.  It  is  doubtful  if  a  Khalif  will  again 
exercise  a  world  influence  over  Moslems,  and  the  doctrine 
of  Pan-Islam  has  proved  incapable  of  realisation  in  prac¬ 
tical  politics.  The  spread  of  liberal  ideas  may  modify 
religious  antipathy  towards  Christendom,  but  it  is  being 
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replaced  by  racial  and  national  hostility  towards  the 
political  domination  of  Europe.  Both  French  and 
British  observers  have  been  impressed  by  the  growing 
power  for  mischief  of  Bolshevist  ideas  in  the  East.  Such 
ideas  will  continue  to  spread  among  Oriental  populations 
who  are  discontented  and  irritated  with  European  domina¬ 
tion.  The  discontent  and  irritation,  though  due  in  part 
to  inevitable  causes,  are  to  a  great  extent  the  result  of 
avoidable  errors  of  policy.  There  were  great  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  the  Near  East  at  the  end  of  the  war  for  the  Allies 
to  bring  about  a  lasting  settlement  on  the  basis  of  a 
generous  and  freely  accorded  autonomy  for  the  popula¬ 
tions  concerned.  Instead  of  a  far-sighted  policy,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  France  per¬ 
sisted  in  attempts  to  apply  methods  of  “  imperialism  ”  and 
domination  which  were  in  keeping  neither  with  their  own 
declared  war  aims  nor  with  the  changed  conditions  in  the 
East. 

An  eminent  Moslem  leader  once  declared  to  me  that 
the  only  sure  basis  for  the  future  peaceful  relations  of 
France  and  Great  Britain  with  the  Moslem  populations 
at  present  under  their  control  was  to  be  sought  in  a  policy 
of  friendly  co-operation  instead  of  the  present  policies 
of  domination.  The  new  French  High  Commissioner  in 
Syria  appears  to  be  sympathetic  towards  such  a  view. 
British  policy  in  Egypt  and  in  Iraq  has  already  moved 
some  distance  in  that  direction,  although  it  still  persists 
in  ignoring  the  just  claims  of  the  Palestine  Arabs  to  a 
voice  in  the  government  of  their  country.  We  may  be 
permitted  to  hope  that  the  recent  renewal  of  cordial  col¬ 
laboration  in  the  Near  East  between  Great  Britain  and 
France  is  genuinely  inspired  by  a  true  appreciation  of  the 
wider  issues  involved,  as  well  as  of  the  immediate  interests 
of  the  two  Great  Powers. 


THE  LETTERS  OF  QUEEN  VICTORIA 
By  S.  M.  Ellis 


Nineteen  years  have  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  the 
first  series  of  the  correspondence  of  Queen  Victoria,  and 
His  Majesty  the  King,  following  the  precedent  created  by 
King  Edward  the  Seventh,  now  has  authorised  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  second  series  covering  the  years  1862  to  1878/ 
The  work  is  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  historical 
knowledge  of  the  Victorian  Era,  and  an  amazing  revelation 
of  an  uncommon  character.  It  is  particularly  praiseworthy 
in  that  it  is  no  mere  selection  to  show  the  Queen  in  her 
high  lights  and  best  aspects :  here  are  presented  also, 
without  any  palliative  excuses,  the  failings  of  her  peculiar 
temperament ;  the  abnormal  obsession  by  her  dead 
husband,  which  she  allowed — nay,  forced — to  dominate 
every  thought  and  act  of  the  first  years  of  her  widowhood ; 
her  morbid  self-pity;  her  jealousy  and  unreasonable  dis¬ 
like  of  her  eldest  son  and  heir;  her  selfishness  in  securing 
her  royal  prerogatives,  properties,  and  perquisites,  while 
at  the  same  time  she  refused  to  take  part  in  State  cere¬ 
monial  or  social  entertainment  or  even  to  live  in  London 
for  a  few  weeks,  so  compelling  her  Ministers  to  make 
inconvenient  and  time-wasting  journeys  to  Balmoral  and 
Osborne,  and  to  write  to  her,  almost  daily,  long  despatches 
on  subjects  which  very  often  w'ere  not  the  immediate 
business  or  concern  of  the  Sovereign.  For  the  Queen 
tried  to  exercise  control  in  everything,  even  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Church.  Thus  she 
expressed  her  commands  that  sailors  should  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  wear  moustaches  without  beards,  and  there  was 
conflict  with  all  her  Prime  Ministers  over  their  selections 
for  Church  preferment. 

(i)  The  Letters  of  Queen  Victoria.  A  Selection  from  Her  Majesty’s 
Correspondence  and  Journal  between  the  years  1862  and  1878.  Published 
by  authority  of  His  Majesty  the  King.  Edited  by  George  Earle  Buckle. 
In  2  volumes,  with  17  photogravures.  (John  Murray,  £2  12s.  6d.) 
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It  is  inevitable  that  the  unpleasing  aspects  of  the 
Queen’s  nature  are  predominant  in  the  present  volumes, 
for  the  years  they  relate  were  the  most  unhappy  and  the 
most  unreasonable  period  of  the  Queen’s  life,  the  time 
when  there  was  considerable  misunderstanding  between 
the  Sovereign  and  her  people.  The  prestige  and  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  monarchy  were  at  that  date  very  low,  and  were 
only  preserved  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  public 
affection  for  his  beautiful  and  gracious  young  bride. 

In  the  early  years  after  1837  the  imagination  of  the 
English  had  been  touched  by  Victoria’s  succession  to  the 
throne :  a  very  young  girl,  fresh  in  character  and  appear¬ 
ance,  was  no  doubt  welcome  after  a  series  of  imbecile  or 
dissolute  old  men.  Her  indifferent  education  and  youthful 
self-importance,  which  caused  her  to  act  inconsiderately 
to  her  mother,  were  overlooked  by  her  people  in  their 
pleasure  at  witnessing  her  own  joie-de-vivre,  whether 
entertaining  at  Buckingham  Palace,  attending  theatres 
and  all  manner  of  shows  in  London,  or  riding  in  Windsor 
Park  at  the  head  of  a  cavalcade  of  her  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men — as  can  be  seen  in  Corbould’s  delightful  picture  and 
in  D’Orsay’s  equestrian  portrait.^  These  early  joys  were 
quenched  to  a  large  extent  after  marriage  by  the  constant 
cares  of  maternity,  but  the  public  valued  the  high  example 
of  domestic  happiness  and  conjugal  fidelity  exhibited  by 
the  Queen  and  her  beloved  husband.  And  the  last  years 
of  Queen  Victoria’s  life  brought  her  the  respect,  if  not 
the  love,  of  all  her  subjects,  when,  mellowed  by  age  and 
sorrow,  with  the  earlier  acerbities  much  softened,  she 
became  the  almost  legendary  figure-head  of  the  great  era 
of  progress  and  literary  fame  which  was  contemporary  with 
her  reign.  In  those  last  years,  too,  she  tried  to  remedy 
some  of  the  errors  of  her  middle-time.  She  appeared 
more  in  public,  and  visited  Ireland,  the  country  she  had 

(i)  In  after  years  Victoria  condemned  her  youthful  pleasures  as  a  maiden 
Queen.  In  a  letter  of  1869,  to  Theodore  Martin,  quoted  in  these  volumes, 
she  observes  : — “The  Queen’s  letters  between  ’37  and  ’40  are  not  pleasing. 
...  It  was  the  least  sensible  and  satisfactory  time  in  her  whole  life.  .  .  . 
That  life  of  mere  amusement,  flattery,  excitement,  and  mere  politics  had 
a  bad  effect  ...  on  her  naturally  simple  and  serious  nature.  But  all 
changed  after  ’40  ’’ — that  is,  the  year  of  her  marriage. 
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so  markedly  neglected  in  favour  of  Scotland.^  Her  death 
was  dramatic,  and  her  funeral  procession  through  London 
to  Windsor  touched  all  with  the  sense  of  tears. 

But  in  1862,  when  the  present  series  of  her  Letters 
commences,  the  Queen  is  found  in  her  most  impossible 
and  most  petulant  mood.  The  Prince  Consort  had  died  a 
fortnight  before,  and  already  in  her  Journal  the  widow 
mentions  “  the  memorials,  which  will  be  numberless.”  All 
the  early  letters  display  her  nerves  in  a  state  of  exaspera¬ 
tion  or  agitation,  and  she  several  times  expresses  to  her 
Ministers  the  hope  that  her  own  life  will  be  brief : — 

“The  things  of  this  world  are  of  no  interest  to  the  Queen,  beyond  the 
satisfaction  she  must  experience  if  peace  is  maintained  and  this  country 
is  in  prosperity,  for  her  thoughts  are  fixed  above.  .  .  .  The  Queen  leads 
the  most  utterly  wretched  and  desolate  life  that  can  be  imagined.  Where 
all  W.AS  peaceful  sunshine  and  perfect  happiness  (which  the  troubles  and 
worries  of  her  position  rendered  very  necessary)  there  is  now  utter  desola¬ 
tion,  darkness,  and  loneliness,  and  she  feels  daily  more  and  more  worn  and 
wretched.  The  eternal  future  is  her  only  comfort.”  “To  express  what  the 
Queen’s  desolation  and  utter  misery  is,  is  almost  impossible;  every  feeling 
is  swallowed  up  in  that  one  of  unbounded  grief!  She  feels  as  though  her 
life  had  ended  on  that  dreadful  day  when  she  lost  that  bright  Angel  who  was 
her  idol,  the  life  of  her  life.  .  .  .  The  Queen  toils  away  from  morning  till 
night,  goes  out  twice  a  day,  does  all  she  is  desired  to  do  by  her  physician, 
but  she  wastes  and  pines,  and  there  is  that  within  her  inmost  soul  w’hich 
seems  to  be  undermining  her  existence!  "  “The  Queen  has  been  and  is 
still  occupied  in  writing  and  leaving  directions  of  every  kind  and  sort,  in 
case  of  her  death.  .  .  .  Feeling  ill  and  weakly  and  longing,  as  the  poor, 
wretched  Queen  does,  to  join  her  dearly  beloved  and  adored  husband,  her 
mind  is  naturally  much  occupied  with  leaving  this  world,  and  therefore 
with  the  importance  of  having  everything  in  order.” 

However,  the  Queen  was  destined,  like  most  persons 
who  profess  to  desire  death,  to  live  for  many  years  longer 
— nearly  forty,  in  fact — and  she  survived  three  of  her 
nine  children. 

The  Queen’s  grief  for  her  great  bereavement  and  the 
violent  shock  it  caused  to  her  nervous  system  were  natural 
at  first,  but  her  sorrow  and  self-pity  were  prolonged  for 

(i)  The  Queen  wrote  for  Disraeli’s  benefit  in  1868: — “For  health  and 
relaxation  no  one  would  go  to  Ireland,  and  people  only  go  who  have  their 
estates  to  attend  to.”  But  she  graciously  said  “if  the  Irish  behave  pro¬ 
perly  ”  some  members  of  her  family  should  go  there  on  “  this  understand¬ 
ing,  that  the  expenses  of  these  Royal  visits  should  be  borne  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  who  press  them  constantly  (and  most  annoyingly)  on  the  Queen.” 
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a  period  beyond  all  reason.  She  was  accustomed  to  speak 
of  “  that  dreadful  day  when  God  took  all  from  me  ” — 
oblivious  of  her  family  and  her  great  inheritance  of  the 
British  Empire,  with  all  its  material  and  financial 
advantages.  Unfortunately  the  Queen  was  ill  supplied 
with  intimates  who  could  cheer  her  or  urge  her  to  rise 
above  her  personal  sorrow  when  Time  should  have 
softened  its  first  bitterness.  Her  children  did  not  dare  to 
intervene ;  her  chief  Ministers  were  sympathetic  and  kind, 
and  tried  to  fall  in  with  her  desire  for  seclusion  and 
absence  from  London ;  the  few  other  persons  she  received 
were,  of  course,  also  sympathetic  and  anxious  to  weep 
with  her : — 

Osborne,  14th  April,  1862. — I  went  down  to  see  Tennyson,  who  is  very 
peculiar-looking,  tall,  dark,  with  a  fine  head,  long  black  flowing  hair,  and 
a  beard,  but  there  is  no  affectation  about  him.  I  told  him  how  much  I 
admired  his  glorious  lines  to  my  precious  Albert,  and  how  much  comfort 
I  found  in  his  In  Memoriam.  He  was  full  of  unbounded  appreciation  of 
beloved  .Albert.  When  he  spoke  of  my  own  loss,  of  that  to  the  nation,  his 
eyes  quite  filled  with  tears. 

Most  unfortunate  of  all  was  the  Queen  in  the  choice  of 
her  chief  confidant,  her  uncle  Leopold,  King  of  the  Bel¬ 
gians.  It  has  hitherto  been  the  custom  to  regard  Leopold 
the  First  as  “that  wise  old  counsellor”  of  his  niece  when 
she  was  a  young  inexperienced  ruler,  and  later  a  widowed 
Queen.  In  the  present  correspondence  I  find  confirmation 
of  what  I  have  long  suspected,  namely,  that  he  was  often 
very  much  the  reverse  of  a  sage  and  desirable  adviser. 
He  encouraged  and  played-up  to  Queen  Victoria’s  weak¬ 
nesses  and  marked  predilections  and  dislikes.  He  never 
advised  her  to  try  and  rise  above  her  grief.  To  the  end 
of  his  life  she  signed  her  letters  “  Ever  your  devoted  and 
most  truly  wretched  niece  ” ;  and  he,  apparently,  made 
no  attempt  to  soothe  such  outbursts  as  this  : — 

1  miserable,  wretched,  almost  frantic  without  my  .Angel  to  stand  by 
me  and  put  the  others  down.  ...  No  respect  is  paid  to  my  opinion  now. 
.  .  .  Oh  I  God,  why,  oh!  why  was  all  this  permitted?  and  now  this  year 
everything  that  interested  my  Angel  and  that  he  understood  takes  place, 
and  he  is  not  here  to  help  us,  and  to  write  those  admirable  memoranda 
which  are  gospel  now.  Oh  1  my  fate  is  too,  too  dreadful  I  If  I  could  but 
go  soon  to  him,  and  be  at  rest  I 
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On  the  contrary,  King  Leopold  encouraged  the  Queen’s 
self-pity  and  her  morbid  fancies  that  the  Prince  Consort 
was  still  and  ever  present  with  her  as  a  spirit,  and 
that  she  was  right  to  appeal  to  the  dead  for  guidance.  Thus 
he  would  write  to  his  niece  : — 

There  is  but  one  [argument]  connected  with  your  DEAR  ANGEL;  io 
follow  up  his  plans,  his  wishes,  to  give  to  him,  who  I  trust  is  not  cut  off  in 
the  spirit  from  this  earth,  the  satisfaction  that  the  good  he  wished,  the 
plans  for  everything  good  and  useful  which  he  had  so  much  at  heart,  are 
followed  up.  .  .  .  There  is  one  notion  which  I  think  quite  justifiable,  that 
the  departed  continue  to  take  an  interest  in  what  is  doing  in  the  plans  they 
left.  .  .  .  You  may  well  be  PROUD  of  your  success,  and  our  dear  Angel 
will  see  it  with  unbounded  satisfaction,  how  gloriously  you  acted  in  his 
spirit.  ...  It  does  my  heart  good  to  think  that,  without  me,  what  rendered 
you  so  happy  so  many  years  might  never  have  been  arranged.  Our 
beloved  .Angel  alluded  to  it  often  when  he  WTote  to  me. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  man  is  sincere  when  he 
alludes  to  his  deceased  and  middle-aged  nephew  as  a 
“beloved  Angel.”  Further,  King  Leopold  indulged  with 
the  Queen  in  an  undignified  habit  of  calling  her  chief 
Ministers,  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  Russell,  “  Pilger- 
stein  ”  and  “Johnny”;  and  when  the  Queen  became 
annoyed  with  the  Prime  Minister  and  Foreign  Secretary, 
at  the  time  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  difficulty,  she  com¬ 
plained  to  her  tmcle  “  about  the  conduct  of  those  two 
dreadful  old  men  .  .  .  ” — the  stops  indicating,  presum¬ 
ably,  that  the  editor  has  been  compelled  to  omit  even 
stronger  references.  However,  Leopold  did  sometimes 
give  the  Queen  good  advice,  as  when  he  pointed  out,  hint¬ 
ing  at  the  unwisdom  of  her  seclusion :  “  The  English  are 
very  personal;  to  continue  to  love  people  they  must  see 
them,  and  even  in  part  touch  them.  .  .  .  Our  own  dread¬ 
ful  loss  put  Bertie  and  Alix  forward;  he  and  his  wife  are 
constantly  before  the  public  in  every  imaginable  shape 
and  character,  and  fill  entirely  the  public  mind.” 

Leopold  of  Coburg  remains  a  strange,  inscrutable 
figure,  crafty  and  almost  sinister  at  times.  -His  phlegmatic 
German  calm  was  similar  to  the  temperament  of  his  nephew 
Albert,  and  perhaps  this  quality,  combined  with  some 
points  of  resemblance  in  their  destinies — for  both  men 
married  heiresses  to  the  British  Throne,  and  in  each  case 
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death  ended  the  marriage  with  dramatic  suddenness — was 
the  reason  why  Queen  Victoria  clung  to  her  uncle  with 
such  real  and  faithful  affection.  The  tragic  death  of  Prin¬ 
cess  Charlotte  shattered  all  Leopold’s  brilliant  prospects 
as  the  future  Queen’s  husband,  but  calmly  he  faced  his 
loss  and  the  fifteen  years  of  eclipse  that  followed.  Then 
with  equal  calm  he  accepted  his  election  as  King  of  the 
Belgians  in  1831.  Just  so  Albert  of  Coburg  accepted  with 
imperturbable  coolness  his  elevation  from  the  state  of  a 
minor  princeling  to  become  the  Consort  of  the  Sovereign 
of  the  most  far-reaching,  if  not  the  most  powerful,  empire 
of  the  world,  the  King  in  everything  but  name  and  out¬ 
ward  function  of  England  and  the  god  of  an  idolising  wife. 
Then,  after  twenty-two  years,  when  the  end  came,  he 
accepted  the  decree  of  Fate  with  philosophic  calm,  and 
made  no  effort  to  defy  death.  He  seemed  weary  of  life, 
the  pomp  of  his  condition,  and  the  worship  of  his  wife,  at 
the  age  of  forty-two.  Albert  was  the  finer  character  of  the 
two  men,  for  he  was  moral  by  nature  and  possessed  a  very 
strongly  developed  sense  of  duty  and  aptitude  for  routine 
work.  Leopold  was  morally  lax,  languid  and  unassertive, 
though  the  verdict  of  his  mistress,  Caroline  Bauer,  which 
pronounced  him  to  be  “  an  egoistic  pedant,”  by  no  means 
fully  sums  him  up.  His  father-in-law,  George  the  Fourth, 
was,  perhaps,  more  apt  in  his  designation  of  Leopold  as 
“  Le  Marquis  peu-^-peu.  Monsieur  tout  doucement.” 

It  is  curious  to  note,  by  the  way,  that  though  Queen 
Victoria  had,  apparently,  no  reprobation  for  her  uncle 
Leopold’s  liaison  in  former  years  with  the  actress,  Caroline 
Bauer,  or  for  Lord  Palmerston  as  co-respondent  in  the 
O’Kane  divorce  suit  of  1864,  she  was  reluctant  to  bestow 
a  long-promised  peerage  upon  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  Sir 
Alexander  Cockburn,  because  as  a  young  man  he  had 
begotten  two  illegitimate  children.  It  is  true,  as  the 
Queen  says  in  one  of  her  letters,  that  she  never  liked 
Palmerston.  They  had  many  amusing  tussles  of  opposing 
wdll,  which  ended  generally  in  the  Queen  having  to  give 
way.  Thus  it  happened  in  their  dispute  over  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Dr.  Jeune  to  the  see  of  Peterborough;  and  after 
the  Premier  had  cautioned  the  Queen  to  be  careful  in 
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expressing  her  personal  opinions  concerning  the  conflict 
between  Denmark  and  Germany,  she  again  complained  to 
King  Leopold :  “  Pilgerstein  is  gouty,  and  extremely 
impertinent  in  his  communications  of  different  kinds  to 
me.”  In  the  end  the  Queen  realised  that  Palmerston  had 
been  a  trusty  and  faithful  servant;  his  long  letters  explain¬ 
ing  policy  to  her  were  eminently  sensible  and  able,  as  this 
work  attests.  But  the  Queen,  though  she  paid  her  tribute 
to  him  after  his  death,  never  could  “  forget  his  conduct  on 
certain  occasions  to  my  Angel.” 

The  Prince  Consort  is  the  key  which  unlocks  every 
chamber  of  the  Queen’s  mind  in  these  years.  Never  before 
can  a  husband  have  exercised  such  an  all-pervading  in¬ 
fluence  upon  his  partner,  both  in  life  and  after  his  death. 
It  is  the  more  remarkable  that  here  was  no  w'eak,  pliant 
woman,  but  one  of  strong  and  original  character,  arrogant 
and  self-assertive  to  every  other  person  of  her  environ¬ 
ment.  Queen  Victoria,  in  the  manner  of  all  her  Hanoverian 
predecessors,  was  jealous  of  her  eldest  son  and  heir.  The 
spark  that  lit  this  hereditary  train  was  caused  by  some 
fancy  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  might  seek  to  eclipse  or 
outshine  his  father,  and  the  Queen  chose  to  think  that  the 
Prince  Consort’s  death  was  caused  by  grief  arising  from 
his  son’s  conduct  at  Cambridge.  She  wrote  on  November 
12th,  1863  : — 

To-morrow  is  the  still  worse  anniversary  of  those  news  which  broke 
my  .Angel’s  heart !  Still,  we  must  be  thankful  that  in  Bertie’s  so  improved 
and  altered  conduct,  and  in  his  happy  marriage  with  dear  Alix,  who  is  a 
most  noble,  excellent,  dear  creature,  we  have  a  realisation  of  what  my 
.Angel  so  ardently  wished,  and  I  doubt  not  he  sees  and  knows  this,  and 
that  is  one  of  his  rewards.* 

To  me  it  always  seems  of  infinite  pathos  that  the  Queen’s 
unparalleled  devotion  to  her  husband’s  memory  was  in 
vain.  It  accomplished  nothing  beyond  the  memorials  in 

(i)  With  reference  to  this  last  incident  in  the  life  of  the  Prince  Con¬ 
sort,  Sir  Sidney  Lee,  in  his  biography  of  King  Edward  VII,  says  the 
Prince  Consort  had  gone  to  Cambridge  to  discuss  the  proposed  expedition 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  Holy  Land,  **  and  at  the  same  time  to  calm 
the  impatience  which  the  continued  restraint  was  provoking.  The  Prince 
Consort  was  suffering  from  a  chill.  .  .  .  On  his  return  to  Windsor  the 
symptoms  developed  into  what  unhappily  proved  a  fatal  malady.” 
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stone  and  marble  which  it  is  now  the  custom  of  the  ignorant 
to  regard  as  the  rococo  symbols  of  the  benighted  Victorian 
Age.  Surely  all  that  love  and  intense  grief  poured  out 
with  such  prodigal  excess  and  energy  should  have  gener¬ 
ated  something  fine  and  lasting.  But  no,  there  is  nothing. 
Even  the  poor  Queen’s  intention  to  found  a  new  line  of 
English  Kings  who  should  each  bear  the  name  of  Albert 
has  been  frustrated.  She  wrote  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  in 
1864 : — 

Respecting  your  own  names  ...  I  wish  to  repeat  that  it  was  beloved 
Papa’s  wish,  as  well  as  mine,  that  you  should  be  called  by  both,  when  you 
became  King,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  you  to  drop  your  Father’s. 
It  would  be  monstrous,  and  Albert  alone,  as  you  truly  and  amiably  say, 
would  not  do,  as  there  can  be  only  one  ALBERTI  You  will  begin  a 
new  line,  as  much  as  the  Tudors  and  Brunswicks,  for  it  will  be  the  Saxe- 
Cobtirg  line  united  with  the  Brunswick,  and  the  two  united  names  will 
mark  it,  in  the  way  we  all  wish,  and  your  son  will  be  known  by  the  two 
others,  as  you  are  by  Albert  Edward, 

The  Prince  replied,  dutifully  enough,  “  I  quite  under¬ 
stand  your  wishes.”  But  in  the  event,  when  he  succeeded 
to  the  throne,  he  adopted  the  style  of  Edward  the  Seventh; 
and  as  his  elder  son,  Albert  Victor,  had  predeceased  him, 
that  was  the  end  of  the  prospects  of  a  King  Albert.  In¬ 
stead  the  name  has  become  the  cognomen  of  a  watch-chain 
and  the  grocer’s  “  young  man,”  while  the  Prince  Consort 
himself  is  regarded  by  the  flippant  as  a  figure  of  ridicule, 
a  false  conception  entirely  created  by  the  excess  of  his 
wife’s  devotion.  For,  it  can  be  reiterated.  Prince  Albert 
was  a  fine  character,  and  he  did  no  unworthy  deed,  though 
his  position  in  England  was  a  peculiarly  difficult  one. 
Fate  has  treated  unkindly  both  his  merits  and  his  post¬ 
humous  memory. 

Continental  wars,  actual  and  potential,  are  an  ever- 
recurring  theme  throughout  these  volumes.  It  is  clear 
that  the  Queen  always  strove  to  preserve  England  from 
becoming  involved  in  the  conflicts,  though,  both  in  the 
war  of  Prussia  against  Denmark  and  in  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War,  the  Queen’s  sympathies  were  frankly  pro- 
German.  This  was  quite  natural,  in  view  of  her  lineage 
and  connections  with  “  that  country  from  which  every  one 
nearest  and  dearest  to  the  Queen  has  come,  and  to  which 
she  is  bound  by  every  possible  tie,”  as  she  wrote  in  1864, 
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“my  heart  and  sympathies  are  all  German.”  Confirmation 
of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  recently  published 
Reminiscences  of  Marie  Princess  of  Battenberg  (sister  of 
the  Queen’s  son-in-law,  Prince  Henry  of  Battenberg),  who 
relates : — 

Close  association  with  her  and  her  purity  of  heart  could  but  be  en¬ 
nobling  and  elevating,  and  I  have  never  felt  more  German  than  when  with 
her,  who  was  proud  of  her  German  descent.  .  .  .  The  Queen  had  many 
German  ways.  .  .  .  She  spoke  a  quite  classic  German,  without  the 
slightest  foreign  accent,  and  an  equally  pure  French.  She  always  spoke 
German  to  me,  and  all  the  letters  I  possess  of  hers  are  written  in  German. 

This  being  so,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the 
Queen  was  so  indignant,  in  1864,  with  Lord  Ellenborough 
for  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  suggesting  that  the 
impression  abroad  was  that  England  “  was  now  not  in  the 
condition  in  which  it  was  when  George  the  Third  declared 
himself  to  be  an  Englishman,  and  that  the  German  sym¬ 
pathies  of  his  two  predecessors  would  not  influence  the 
policy  of  his  Government,  which  should  be  guided  only  by 
English  interests.” 

At  the  outset  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  conflict  Queen 
Victoria  was  undoubtedly  very  indiscreet  in  conveying 
her  sympathies  to  the  Prussian  Royal  family;  and  seven 
years  later  even  the  Crown  Princess  of  Prussia  had  to  warn 
her  mother,  during  the  Franco -Prussian  War,  “  You  must 
not  in  any  way  allow  yourself  to  be  separated  from  your 
own  people — the  first  people  in  the  world.”  But  the 
Queen,  in  spite  of  her  Pan-Germanism,  was  beginning  to 
realise  that  all  was  not  perfect  in  Prussia.  As  early  as 
August,  1865,  she  was  constrained  to  say  :  “  Prussia  seems 
inclined  to  behave  as  atrociously  as  possible,  and  as  she 
always  has  done!  Odious  people,  the  Prussians  are,  that 
/  must  say.”  The  following  year  the  Crown  Princess,  of 
Prussia  wrote  of  Bismarck :  “  Not  a  day  passes  that  the 
wicked  man  does  not,  with  the  greatest  ability,  counteract 
and  thwart  what  is  good,  and  drive  on  towards  war,  turning 
and  twisting  everything  to  serve  his  own  purpose.”  The 
Queen  and  her  daughter  and  son-in-law,  the  Emperor 
Frederick,  looked  forward  with  hope  to  a  natural  alliance 
between  England,  Germany,  and  Austria — “  when  these 
three  mighty  empires  stand  firm  together  we  may  enjoin 
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peace  on  the  world.”  Happily  they  could  not  foresee  that 
this  great  ideal  would  be  nullified  by  the  dislike  that  ensued 
in  future  years  between  their  respective  sons,  King  Edward 
VII  and  the  Kaiser  William  II, ^  and  that  England  and 
Germany  would  be  antagonists  in  a  war  infinitely  more 
terrible  than  that  of  1870. 

At  home,  it  is  pleasant  to  observe  by  this  date  a  much 
calmer  and  more  reasonable  attitude  of  the  Queen  in  the  , 
matter  of  her  ceremonial  duties.  She  appeared  in  public 
several  times,  and  in  1871  she  opened  Parliament  without 
any  discomfort  except  a  subsequent  headache  :  she  no 
longer  complained,  as  she  did  five  years  earlier  of  the 
similar  function,  that  she  felt  “  very  bitterly  the  want  of 
feeling  of  those  who  ask  the  Queen  to  go  to  open  Parlia¬ 
ment  ...  to  long  to  witness  the  spectacle  of  a  poor, 
broken-hearted  widow,  nervous  and  shrinking,  dragged 
in  deef  mournings  ALONE  in  STATE  as  a  show  where 
she  used  to  go  supported  by  her  husband,  to  be  gazed  at 
without  delicacy  of  feeling,  is  a  thing  she  cannot  under¬ 
stand.”  Time  was  now  beginning  to  soften  the  bitterness 
of  her  grief,  and  her  nerves  were  better.  This  new  mood 
was  reflected  in  a  more  affectionate  disposition  towards 
her  eldest  son,  whom  she  often  refers  to  as  “  dear  Bertie.” 
The  Prince’s  very  serious  illness  at  the  close  of  1871  is 
vividly  presented  in  the  Queen’s  Journal,  for  she  thrice 
visited  Sandringham  during  those  weeks  of  acute  anxiet)’ 
and  gloom.  The  Queen  fully  expected  that  the  Prince 
would  die  on  December  14th,  the  tenth  anniversary  of 
his  father’s  death ;  but  instead  the  condition  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  greatly  improved  on  the  fatal  day.  It  was  indeed 
a  curious  coincidence  that  seven  years  later  Princess  Alice, 
who  had  so  ably  nursed  her  father  and  brother  during  their 
illnesses,  was  destined  to  die  on  December  14th.  It  is 
with  this  sad  event  that  the  present  series  of  Queen 
Victoria’s  letters  ends. 

(i)  It  may  be  of  interest  to  quote  Queen  Victoria’s  reference  to  her 
grandson,  the  future  Emperor,  when  he  was  a  child  of  seven  : — “  Osborne, 
27th  January,  1866. — Dear  little  William’s  birthday.  May  God  preserve 
him,  and  may  he  grow  up  good,  clever,  and  liberal-minded  in  his  views, 
worthy  of  his  beloved  Grandpapa,  who  was  so  anxious  about  him,  and 
that  he  should  not  grow  up  into  a  ‘conceited  Prussian.’” 


W.  L.  GEORGE 


By  Sheila’  Kaye-Smith 

The  attitude  of  the  general  public  towards  an  author  who 
has  succeeded  in  pleasing  it  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  little 
boy  who  greets  the  crises  of  his  father’s  life  with  the  cry ; 
“Do  it  again,  Daddy!”  If  there  is  anything  that  a 
successful  author  may  rely  on  in  the  public  expectation  it 
is  that  he  shall  “  do  it  again.”  When  he  has  done  it 
several  times  the  public  will  reward  him  by  forbidding  him 
ever  to  do  anything  else. 

This  was  much  the  fate  of  W.  L.  George  at  the  hands 
of  his  readers.  His  first  book  was  a  remarkable  story  of 
Woman  in  relation  to  the  problem  of  prostitution.  Its 
subject  was  brought  home  to  the  public  with  additional 
emphasis  by  the  fact  that  the  libraries  considered  it  unsuit¬ 
able  reading  for  their  customers,  and  put  it  under  a  ban. 
A  Bed  of  Roses  would  almost  certainly  have  passed  the 
censor  had  it  been  published  to-day.  Indeed,  at  this  time 
it  enjoys  an  unrebuked  sale  in  a  popular  edition.  But  it 
appeared  at  a  time  when  public  susceptibilities  were  more 
easily  offended,  and  it  committed  the  crime  of  treating 
prostitution  as  a  profession  instead  of  a  romance — more¬ 
over,  as  a  profession  which  could  be  a  success  as  well  as 
a  failure,  like  any  other  profession. 

The  same  crime  had  been  committed  only  a  little  earlier 
by  Shaw  in  Mrs.  Warren's  Profession,  and  from  Shaw, 
too,  the  ban  has  now  been  removed.  One  would  not  at  the 
first  glance  be  inclined  to  associate  the  work  of  W.  L. 
George  and  Bernard  Shaw,  and  as  almost  up  to  the 
publication  of  A  Bed  of  Roses  the  former  had  lived  in 
France  and  seen  humanity  from  a  Gallic  rather  than  from 
a  Hibernian  angle,  there  is  probably  no  direct  literary  con¬ 
nection.  But  the  two  writers  have  this  much  in  common — 
they  are  both  sociologists  rather  than  psychologists,  and 
they  are  both  almost  painfully  sincere.  The  public,  at 
least  the  greater  part  of  it,  does  not  trouble  about 
sociology,  and  in  George’s  case  it  saw  only  an  extremely 
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interesting  story  of  what  it  considered  an  immoral  woman. 
It  did  not  notice  the  sincerity,  it  saw  only  the  libraries’ 
ban,  with  its  implications  of  impropriety. 

The  result  was  that  when  the  public,  according  to 
custom,  proceeded  to  order  Mr.  W.  L.  George  to  “do  it 
again,”  it  ordered  him  to  do  something  which  he  had  never 
done  before.  He  was  interested  in  Woman  chiefly  because 
she  is  part  of  Society,  and  under  modern  changes  and  com¬ 
plications  in  many  ways  the  most  interesting  and  difficult 
part;  he  was  interested  in  prostitution  in  so  far  as  it  is  a 
social  problem  and  one  of  the  oldest  difficulties  of  civilisa¬ 
tion.  Nevertheless,  with  A  Bed  of  Roses  began  the  public 
acclamation  of  Mr.  W.  L.  George  as  a  specialist  on 
Woman,  and  especially  on  Woman  as  opposed  to  morals. 

At  first  he  ignored  the  public  outcry.  His  second  book 
dealt  with  the  conditions  that  he  knew  so  well  of  modern 
Parisian  life.  In  The  City  of  Light  he  gave  the  public 
a  story  of  contemporary  French  life  written  from  the 
inside  by  a  man  who  was  by  birth  and  upbringing  half  a 
Frenchman.  The  public  was  pleased,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  from  a  literary  point  of  view  The  City  of  Light 
is  infinitely  superior  to  A  Bed  of  Roses.  But  it  did  not 
contain  the  same  provoking  qualities,  and  Mr.  George’s 
name  was  still  linked  with  the  former  in  the  public  mind. 

His  third  book  was  even  more  widespread  in  its  social 
sweep,  being  a  study  of  the  inter-relations  of  England 
and  France  as  shown  in  The  Making  of  an  Englishman. 
In  many  respects  this  book  contains  more  of  autobiography 
than  any  of  the  others,  since  it  is  the  story  of  a  young 
Frenchman  coming  to  England  and  striving  to  adapt 
himself  to  English  ways  and  English  points  of  view, 
through  a  process  which  culminates  in  his  marrying  an 
Englishwoman  and  taking  out  his  naturalisation  papers. 

Still  the  public  remembered  A  Bed  of  Roses. 

George’s  outlook  grew  even  wider.  In  his  fourth  novel 
he  moved  to  Poland,  and  in  Israel  Kalisch,  which  for  some 
time  he  considered  his  best  work,  drew  a  picture  of  inter¬ 
national  politics  and  the  strivings  of  anarchy.  But  the  fine 
breadth  and  soaring  spirit  of  Israel  Kalisch  left  the  public 
unmoved;  it  was  determined  to  have  its  Bed  of  Roses,  and 
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in  his  next  novel  Mr.  George  seems  to  have  yielded, 
perhaps  unconsciously,  to  its  long-drawn  expectation. 

The  Second  Bloomings  in  many  ways  his  best  book, 
is  at  the  same  time  the  book  which  the  public  had  always 
wanted  him  to  write.  It  is  the  story  of  a  woman  viewed 
psychologically  rather  than  sociologically,  though  the 
social  point  of  view  is  there,  since  George  was  always 
incapable  of  a  narrow  vision.  It  is  the  theme  of  the 
Dangerous  Age  treated  with  an  insight,  a  sympathy  and  a 
poetic  imagination  which  make  the  novel  stand  apart  from 
the  many  that  have  tackled  this  rather  tiresome  subject. 
For  one  thing,  his  heroine  is  quite  charming.  She  is  not 
the  usual  bundle  of  nerves  and  introspection.  Her 
marriage  is  no  crashing  failure,  her  husband  no  monster 
of  cruelty  or  indifference.  It  is  simply  that  the  first  fervour 
of  her  marriage  is  past  and  there  is  nothing  to  take  its 
place.  A  comfortable  income  with  its  consequent  troop 
of  servants  seems  to  make  her  unnecessary  to  her  children. 
Her  husband,  a  successful  barrister,  takes  her  as  a  matter 
of  course.  Then  once  more  love  revives  in  a  wonderful 
second  blooming,  which  flowers,  then  also  fades,  but  does 
not  leave  her  withered. 

In  contrast  with  Grace  are  her  two  sisters,  one  a  woman 
of  energies  and  committees — the  suffragist,  feminist  type 
with  whom  George  always  had  a  certain  amount  of  sym¬ 
pathy — the  other  a  woman  who  is  all  mother  and  therefore 
all  contentment.  I  said  that  the  sociological  point  of  view 
is  not  lacking  in  this  novel,  and,  indeed,  it  presents  a 
wonderfully  vivid  picture  of  upper  middle  class  conditions 
just  before  the  war,  when  the  suffragist  movement  was  at 
its  height.  George  could  not  write  a  novel  which  was  of 
feminine  or  even  psychological  interest  only,  and  this  fact 
has  been  passed  over  by  the  many  who  have  persisted  in 
regarding  him  as  a  writer  on  Woman,  whether  they  have 
praised  or  blamed  him  in  such  a  capacity. 

From  the  publication  of  The  Second  Blooming  his  fate 
was  sealed.  He  was  now  openly  and  sternly  bidden  to 
“  do  it  again  ”  for  ever  and  ever.  Editors  demanded  from 
him  articles  on  feminist  subjects,  on  the  war  as  it  affected 
women,  and,  later,  on  every  problem  connected  with 
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women  and  their  temperament  rather  than  their  welfare, 
which  rose  on  the  journalistic  horizon.  He  made  efforts 
to  escape,  but  his  jailors  were  inexorable — he  should  write 
about  women,  and  if  by  any  chance  he  did  not  his  work 
should  be  judged  a  failure — witness  the  reception  of  that 
truly  excellent  and  vividly  written  London  Mosaic^  or  of 
one  or  two  of  his  subsequent  novels  in  which  he  swept 
femininity  aside,  such  as  Caliban,  the  story  of  a  great  news¬ 
paper  lord,  or  One  of  the  Guilty,  the  autobiography  of 
a  thief. 

In  a  measure  he  may  be  said  to  have  acquiesced  in  his 
fate.  He  was  kind-hearted  towards  his  public,  he  wanted 
it  to  have  its  desires  of  him.  He  was  good-humoured 
enough  not  to  resent  its  total  misapprehension  of  his  real 
spirit.  But  his  interests  were  always  immeasurably  wider 
— they  were  always  the  interests  of  A  Bed  of  Roses — 
centred  in  Woman  only  in  so  far  that  Woman  was  in  his 
eyes  the  most  difficult,  interesting,  and  attractive  part  of 
the  social  machine. 

Woman  as  part  of  the  social  machine  is  really  the 
subject  of  The  Confession  of  Ursula  Trent,  a  book  which 
was  reviewed  and  read  almost  solely  as  a  study  of  the 
more  hectic  kind  of  feminine  temperament.  It  was  also 
regarded  as  a  literary  tour  de  force,  in  that  it  is  the  auto¬ 
biography  of  a  woman  written  by  a  man.  Perhaps  this  is 
a  pity,  because  W.  L.  George  invariably  writes  better  as 
a  man  sympathetically  observing  women  than,  as  it  were, 
from  inside  a  woman’s  skin.  Ursula  Trent  writes  too 
much  like  a  man  and  a  philosopher.  Her  tastes  and 
emotions  are  accurately  observed,  but  her  point  of  view 
is  rather  what  a  man  would  expect  her  to  take.  ,The  story 
is  in  many  ways  the  least  successful  of  W.  L.  George’s 
novels,  and  represents  his  maximum  surrender  to  the 
popular  demand. 

Indeed,  it  is  remarkable  that,  apart  from  The  Second 
Blooming,  his  best  work  has  been  done  in  defiance  of  his 
readers.  As  it  were  fighting  his  bonds,  he  has  written  one 
or  two  novels  which  are  either  partly  or  entirely  a  defiance 
of  the  general  public. 

Blind  Alley  appeared  during  the  war.  It  is  not  a  pacifist 
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book,  but  it  is  the  book  of  a  man  for  whom  war  has  no 
illusions.  Every  aspect  of  its  effect  on  Society  at  home 
is  analysed  with  that  ruthless  clarity  of  vision  which  is  one 
of  this  writer’s  chief  qualities,  and  has  earned  for  him 
more  condemnation  than  any  of  the  characteristics  which 
led  to  the  banning  of  A  Bed  of  Roses.  This  clarity,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  fierce  logic  of  his  Latin  inheritance,  pro¬ 
duced  a  strain  of  what-  the  public  called  cynicism,  and 
what  in  the  end  undoubtedly  was  cynicism. 

It  is  characteristic  that  in  many  of  George’s  novels  there  ' 
is  a  masculine  character  whose  chief  function  is  to  talk, 
and  by  talking  expose — Enoch  Fenor  of  The  Second 
Blooming,  Angus  Hallam  in  his  latest  book.  Gifts  of 
Sheba,  and,  most  predominantly,  Holyoak,  the  hero  of 
The  Triumph  of  Gallio.  Gallio  may  be  said  to  expound 
Mr.  George’s  more  cynical  philosophy  of  life.  Like  most 
philosophers  he  had  more  than  one  philosophy.  A  rather 
wistful,  tender  and  tragic  outlook,  entirely  human  in  its 
sympathy,  is  that  of  Sir  Hugh  in  Blind  Alley.  There  is 
nothing  wistful  or  tender  about  Holyoak,  and  he  would 
even  deny  his  own  tragedy.  He  is  merely  a  man  who 
has  schooled  himself  to  indifference  because  he  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  nothing  matters,  and  this  conviction,  far  from 
enervating  him  into  helplessness,  has  enabled  him  to  tackle 
certain  terrible  problems  of  life  that  might  have  over¬ 
whelmed  many  a  more  comfortable  philosopher.  The 
fact  that  the  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand  and  Australia 
“do  not  fall  off,”  though  upside  down  to  our  way  of 
thinking,  was  the  realisation  which  enabled  Holyoak  to 
lose  all  that  he  valued  in  life  and  yet  remain  walking  up¬ 
right  as  a  man.  It  was  not  a  philosophy  likely  to  appeal  to, 
or  indeed  to  be  even  half  understood  by,  the  general 
public,  which  prefers  something  more  in  the  nature  of 
“  It  isn’t  life  that  matters,  it’s  the  courage  you  brin^  to 
it.”  Fundamentally  both  probably  mean  the  same  thing, 
but  George  the  philosopher  was  terrified  of  optimism, 
terrified  of  compassion,  for  fear  that  they  should  mean  the 
surrender  of  the  one  thing  he  was  not  afraid  of — the  truth. 

This  clearness  of  vision,  this  determination  to  seek  truth 
no  matter  at  what  cost,  led  inevitably  to  a  philosophy 
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which  seems  to  involve  moral  anarchy.  This  is  especially 
apparent  in  his  latest  book,  Gifts  of  Sheba.  Here  George 
presents  a  man  who  is  not  only  non-moral — such  charac¬ 
ters  have  appeared  with  rather  wearisome  frequency  in 
recent  fiction — but  is  also  a  cad.  Angus  Hallam  is  a 
cad  because  he  sees  too  clearly.  His  vision  exposes 
almost  indecently  the  normal  evasions  of  life.  Decent 
men  take  their  sport,  such  as  shooting  partridges,  but  it 
is  not  decent  to  keep  mice  for  the  pleasure  you  give  your 
cat  in  killing  them.  Subtle  questions  of  good  form,  which 
save  socially  certain  actions  and  damn  others  that  to  a 
mind  unbiased  by  tradition  might  seem  exactly  similar, 
have  no  meaning  for  Hallam.  He  is  the  non-moral 
man  carried  to  his  logical  extremes,  stripped  of  the  values 
and  restraints  which  would  have  been  imposed  by  the  less 
clear  philosophy  of  a  writer  of  another  race.  “  There  are  no 
values,”  he  says,  ”  freedom — equality — what  words,  what 
monstrous  dreams !  ...  if  you  recognise  no  standard 
of  values,  if  you  doubt  good  and  evil,  if  you  doubt  the 
agreeable  and  disagreeable.  If  you  see  yourself  as  an 
interval  in  a  million  years,  a  million  plus  eternity,  what 
difference  will  it  make  to  you  how  you  have  figured  in 
relation  to  other  intervals  ?  ” 

This  is  not  the  whole  of  W.  L.  George’s  philosophy, 
but  it  is  a  strain  which  persists  through  all  his  books — 
simply  the  logical  Latin  carrying  the  drift  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  to  its  inevitable  conclusion. 

W.  L.  George  was  not  entirely  a  novelist,  though  no 
doubt  it  is  by  his  novels  that  he  will  be  chiefly  remem¬ 
bered.  I  have  already  referred  to  'A  London  Mosaic,  a 
vital,  humorous,  philosophic  guide  through  some  of  the 
less  known  aspects  of  London  life.  He  also  wrote  a 
sociological  treatise  on  Woman,  though  here  he  was 
hampered  by  considerations  of  length,  having  to  dismiss 
in  paragraphs  ideas  that  required  chapters  for  their  appli¬ 
cation.  He  is  perhaps  at  his  best  in  his  volumes  of 
criticism.  Dramatic  Actualities  and  A  Novelist  on  Novels. 
His  detestation  of  false  standards  and  literary  conven¬ 
tions  show  vividly  in  these.  He  always  resented  the 
exaltation  of  the  ancient  over  the  modern,  the  assumption. 
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more  rife  before  the  war  than  it  is  to-day,  that  no  literature 
has  been  produced  since  1890.  He  was  anxious  to  show 
that  the  modern  school  of  writers  is  doing  as  good  work  as 
any  of  its  predecessors.  His  encouragement  of  the  young 
writer,  his  appreciation  of  modern  work,  was  one  of  his 
most  lovable  characteristics  as  a  man  of  letters.  He 
knew  no  professional  jealousy.  He  was  the  friend  and 
adviser  of  many  young  authors,  whether  his  advice  took 
the  practical  turn  that  is  so  much  needed  by  a  beginner 
— and  George  was  an  excellent  man  of  business — or 
whether  it  took  the  more  subtle  form  of  suggesting  ideas 
and  their  fit  expression. 

A  form  of  literature  with  which  he  only  experimented 
was  the  short  story.  In  Olga  Nazimov  and  Other 
Stories  there  are  some  excellent  examples  of  this  kind, 
rather  of  the  O.  Henry  surprise  type.  One  wishes  that 
he  had  gone  further  in  this  direction ;  his  sense  of  technique 
and  French  tradition  would  have  been  of  service  here, 
but  he  was  too  much  interested  in  the  large  landscapes 
of  life  to  paint  on  a  small  canvas. 

Perhaps  his  most  remarkable  quality  as  a  writer  is  the 
extraordinary  vitality  of  all  that  he  wrote.  W.  L.  George 
may  confuse,  irritate,  occasionally  repel,  but  he  never 
bores.  He  always  denied  that  his  writing  had  any  germ 
of  immortality,  but  one  cannot  read  a  book  of  his  without 
saying,  whatever  one  may  think  about  its  chances  of 
survival — “It  lives.”  It  may  not  live  for  ever,  but  at 
least  it  lives  now — and  that  is  more  than  could  be  said  of 
the  work  of  many  writers. 


THE  COAL  REPORT— NO  SOLUTION 
By  Lancelot  Lawton 

Regarded  as  a  presentation  of  fact,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Coal  is  an  indus¬ 
trious  piece  of  labour.  But  it  is  not  very  fruitful  in  useful 
ideas,  and  therefore  offers  no  solution  of  what  is  the  gravest 
problem  that  has  ever  beset  this  country.  Altogether  it 
is  a  commonplace  document  in  keeping  with  the  tradition 
of  Royal  Commission  reports  It  has  striven  to  be  judicial 
but  has  merely  succeeded  in  being  tactful  and  timid,  with 
the  result  that  its  conclusions  are  weak  and  watery.  More¬ 
over,  in  some  important  instances  these  conclusions  are 
based  upon  information  which  was  secured  privately.  It 
is  quite  impossible,  therefore,  to  determine  how  far  they 
are  justified. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Commissioners  had  a 
thankless  task  to  perform.  The  coal  problem,  as  everyone 
knows,  is  a  very  old  one.  Successive  Governments  had 
dodged  it.  And  when  it  could  be  no  longer  dodged,  Mr. 
Baldwin  resorted  to  the  very  expensive  makeshift  of  a 
subsidy,  and  the  familiar  expedient  of  a  Royal  Commission 
with  a  warrant  to  investigate  the  whole  history,  science 
and  economics  of  coal  in  a  month  or  so,  and  at  the  same 
time  discover  solutions,  both  temporary  and  permanent, 
of  the  existing  problems  of  the  industry.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  the  Commissioners,  following  the  examples  set  them 
by  Cabinets,  have  also  to  a  very  large  extent  dodged  these 
problems  ? 

The  Commissioners  rightly  say  that  the  industry  is  faced 
with  “  impending  disaster.”  Their  immediate  task  was  to 
find  a  means  of  averting  the  impending  disaster,  of 
stopping  the  tap  which  had  been  left  running — in  other 
w'ords,  the  flow  of  taxpayers’  money  in  the  form  of  sub¬ 
sidy — and  of  putting  the  industry,  which  without  this 
subsidy  was  in  an  insolvent  state,  on  a  paying  basis  again. 

At  the  very  outset  they  express  the  conviction  that  the 
decline  in  coal  exports  is  the  cause  of  all  the  trouble,  and 
straightaway  set  out  to  discover  whether  or  not  the  decline 
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represents  a  permanent  condition.  The  conclusion  which 
they  reach  is  this  : — 

The  depression  in  the  British  coal  export  trade  is,  in  the  main,  part  of  a 
general  depression  affecting  almost  all  European  coal-producing  countries  : 
an  excess  of  supply  over  demand  caused  partly  by  the  impoverishment  of 
customers,  partly  by  the  development  of  new  coalfields,  and  partly  by  the 
increased  use  of  substitutes. 

The  assumption  is  that  the  conditions  described  have 
merely  produced  temporary  reaction  on  the  British  coal 
industry,  and  that  sooner  or  later  it  is  bound  to  recover 
the  ground  which  it  has  lost  in  foreign  markets.  The 
main  conclusions  of  the  Report  are  based  upon  this 
assumption.  If  it  is  a  correct  one  then  our  difficulties  will 
be  solved  in  the  course  of  time — solved  not  because  of 
any  recommendations  which  the  Commissioners  have  made, 
but  as  a  consequence  of  a  change  in  conditions  in  other 
countries;  but  how  soon  no  one  knows !  If  it  is  incorrect 
then  things  will  go  from  bad  to  worse,  and  the  “  im¬ 
pending  disaster  ”  will  come  about. 

It  is  disappointing  to  find  that  the  Commissioners 
produce  no  evidence  at  all  to  justify  their  conclusions  that 
a  recovery  of  the  export  market  is  possible.  Their  opinion, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  based  upon  the  belief  that  there  has 
been  an  over-production  of  coal  in  other  European 
countries.  But,  in  fact,  if  we  exclude  Russia,  whose  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  world  pool  is  negligible,  Germany  is  the 
only  country  to  which  this  statement  applies.  And 
Germany’s  over-production  is  explained  by  the  great 
economies  she  has  effected  in  the  industrial  use  of  coal 
and  the  enormous  increase  in  the  production  of  lignite  or 
brown  coal.  Consequently  Germany  has  had  more  coal 
available  for  export,  and  so  has  been  able  to  compete  suc¬ 
cessfully  against  British  coal  in  foreign  markets,  and  to 
diminish  her  own  imports  of  British  coal.  It  is  most 
unlikely  that  the  conditions  which  have  enabled  German 
coal  to  oust  British  coal  from  European  markets  will  be¬ 
come  less  effectual;  on  the  contrary,  the  probabilities  are 
that  they  will  become  more  so.  The  development  of  lignite 
production  will  doubtless  continue,  and  we  are  only  at  the 
beginning  of  economy  in  coal  consumption  everywhere. 
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The  bulk  of  British  coal  exports  go  to  Germany,  Scandi¬ 
navia,  France  and  Italy.  It  is  in  the  latter  three  countries 
that  the  competition  of  German  coal  has  been  most 
severely  felt,  and  a  fact  which  made  a  great  impression 
upon  the  Commissioners  is  that  the  extensive  development 
of  hydro-electricity  in  these  three  countries  was 
accompanied  by  an  increase  in  coal  consumption  and  im¬ 
ports.  At  once  they  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
increased  use  of  hydro-electrical  power  leads  to  the 
expansion  of  industrial  activity,  and  so  to  an  increased 
demand  for  coal.  Such  a  conclusion  is  comforting,  for  it 
suggests  that  our  foreign  markets  wall  survive.  But  it  is 
superficial. 

Take  the  case  of  France.  France  has  partially  carried 
out  a  great  programme  of  reconstruction,  the  effect  of 
which  has  been  to  put  her  in  the  forefront  of  the  manu¬ 
facturing  nations  of  the  world.  Consequently  her  coal 
consumption  is  ten  million  tons  in  excess  of  what  it  was 
before  the  war,  six  million  tons  of  which  represent  the 
increase  in  imports. 

But  her  hydro-electrical  undertakings,  although  well 
advanced,  are  by  no  means  completed;  the  more  power 
that  becomes  available  from  this  source  the  more  it  may  be 
found  that  the  need  for  coal  diminishes.  The  fact  is  that, 
great  as  has  been  the  development  of  hydro-electricity,  it 
has  not  been  adequate  to  the  requirements  of  expanding 
industry.  But  the  hydro-electrical  resources  of  France  are 
enormous;  and  among  the  numerous  projects  that  are 
being  carried  out  for  the  use  of  them  is  one  to  harness 
tidal  energy. 

What  is  true  of  France  is  also  true  of  Italy.  There  the 
great  development  of  hydro-electrical  energy  has  been 
accompanied  by  increased  importation  of  coal.  But  this 
hydro-electrical  development  has  by  no  means  reached 
its  limit.  At  present  it  is  not  equal  to  the  enormous  ex¬ 
pansion  of  industry  which  has  taken  place  since  the  war, 
and  therefore  more  coal  has  to  be  purchased  from  abroad. 
When  plans  already  in  progress  or  contemplated  are  com¬ 
pleted,  another  story  may  have  to  be  told.  Both  French 
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and  Italian  statesmen  have  repeatedly  expressed  their 
determination  to  render  their  countries  independent  of 
foreign  coal  supplies. 

In  Germany  and  Scandinavia,  both  important  markets 
for  British  coal,  hydro-electricity  has  also  been  developed 
extensively,  and  still  larger  projects  for  its  production  have 
been  planned. 

All  the  facts  which  I  have  set  forth  justify  the  view 
that  the  Commissioners  are  wrong  in  thinking  that  present 
conditions  will  continue,  that,  in  other  words,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  hydro-electrical  energy  will  always  be  accompanied 
by  an  increased  demand  for  coal,  and  that,  therefore, 
foreign  markets  are  assured.  They  are  wrong,  moreover, 
in  thinking,  as  apparently  they  do,  that  German  competi¬ 
tion  can  be  overcome.  Life  in  Germany  is  different  from 
life  in  this  country,  and  the  German  miner  is  content  with 
a  rate  of  pay  which  even  the  coalowners  themselves  would 
not  have  the  hardihood  to  ask  the  British  miner  to  accept. 
And,  finally,  in  any  consideration  of  the  prospects  of 
recovering  foreign  markets  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
neither  the  German  mines  nor  the  French  mines  have 
reached  their  maximum  output. 

In  addition  to  hydro-electricity  the  competition  of  oil 
has  to  be  taken  into  account.  It  is  true  that  the  world’s 
production  of  oil  is  only  one-tenth  of  the  total  amount  of 
coal  mined,  but  the  demand  for  it  is  insatiable.  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  supplies  are  restricted,  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  vast  resources  remain  to  be  exploited,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  rich  shale  deposits  of  the  United  States. 
The  increasing  substitution  of  oil  fuel  for  coal  at  sea  is  a 
very  serious  matter  for  this  country. 

Let  us  turn  next  to  the  home  market,  and  see  what  are 
the  prospects  there.  The  Commissioners  say  : — 

No  substantial  recovery  can  be  looked  for  e.\cept  from  a  recovery  of  the 
heavy  industries. 

But  one  of  the  main  causes  why  the  heavy  industries  are 
depressed  is  that  coal  is  so  high-priced,  and  that,  therefore, 
the  cost  of  production  is  excessive.  It  follows  that 
if,  as  the  Commissioners  assert,  a  revival  of  the  home  coal 
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market  is  solely  dependent  upon  the  revival  of  heavy 
industries  it  will  never  come. 

To  get  a  true  picture  of  the  plight  of  the  British  coal 
industry  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  whereas  since  the  war 
there  has  been  a  substantial  increase  in  coal  production 
throughout  the  world,  the  production  of  British  coal  has 
declined.  As  coal  production  is  a  barometer  of  the  state  of 
industry  generally  we  cannot  feel  too  happy  about  this 
position. 

If  we  take  a  long  period,  a  period  covering  half  a  cen¬ 
tury,  the  comparison  becomes  even  more  disturbing.  For 
whereas  in  that  period  we  did  no  more  than  double  our 
output  of  coal,  America  increased  her  output  nearly  ten¬ 
fold,  and  Germany  hers  nearly  sixfold.  In  the  same 
period  the  world’s  production  has  gone  up  nearly  tenfold. 
But  of  that  production  our  share  fell  from  two-thirds  to 
as  low  as  one-fifth. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  failure  of  the  British  coal 
industry  to  keep  pace  with  the  coal  industries  of  other 
countries?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners.  It  is  an  answer  of 
momentous  interest,  and  fully  bears  out  all  I  have  pre¬ 
viously  written  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  on  the  subject.* 
The  Commissioners  w'rite  : — 

Great  Britain  has  had  a  large  mining  industry  exploiting  its  mineral 
resources  for  generations  longer  than  any  other  country  in  the  world.  For 
this  very  reason  that  industry  must  fight  against  physical  conditions  of 
steadily  increasing  difficulty.  This  fight  need  never  be  a  losing  one  .  .  . 
technical  progress  may  bring  within  reach  coal  now  ruled  out  as  inaccess¬ 
ible  and  valueless.  The  fact  of  growing  difficulty  remains;  the  easy  coal 
in  Great  Britain  has  long  been  taken ;  production  is  maintained  by  drawing 
year  after  year  from  greater  depths  of  thinner  or  more  difficult  seams.  .  .  . 
There  is  no  need  either  for  mine  owners  to  blame  miners,  or  for  miners  to 
blame  mine  owners,  for  their  common  fortune  or  misfortune  of  living  in  an 
old  country,  with  coalfields  past  their  early  prime. 

In  my  view  this  paragraph  is  the  most  important  para¬ 
graph  in  the  whole  of  the  Commissioners’  Report. 
Nothing  of  greater  importance  for  this  country  has  been 
said  for  a  century  or  more ;  it  marks  the  end  of  an  epoch  of 
continuous  industrial  expansion  and  the  opening  of  an 

(i)  Coal  and  the  Future,  The  Fortnightly  Review,  August,  1925; 
Factories  and  Farms,  The  Fortnightly  Review,  March,  1926. 
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epoch  in  which  everything  is  uncertain.  The  verdict  of 
the  Commissioners  is  that  the  natural  advantages  which 
this  country  so  long  possessed  over  her  rivals,  and  which 
gave  her  the  industrial  leadership  of  the  world,  have  passed 
away,  and  that  she  is  now  encountering  physical  disabili¬ 
ties  which  impose  a  severe  handicap  upon  her  in  the  keen 
struggle  now  taking  place  for  world  trade.  It  may  well 
be  that  we  are  face  to  face  with  a  calamity  far  greater 
than  the  war,  one  that  may  prove  to  be  not  the  less  devas¬ 
tating  because  it  will  be  drawn  out  over  a  long,  a  very 
long  period  of  years.  And  the  continued  insolvency  of 
the  coal  industry  certainly  would  be  a  calamity  of  that 
magnitude,  for  it  would  involve  the  closing  down  of 
mines  in  increasing  numbers,  the  intensification  of  indus¬ 
trial  depression,  the  progressive  lowering  of  the  standard  of 
living,  and  rise  of  unemployment. 

What  can  be  done  to  avert  it?  As  I  have  shown,  the 
conclusion  of  the  Commissioners  that  the  export  trade  can 
be  recovered  is  based  upon  false  reasoning.  And  as  far 
as  the  home  market  is  concerned  they  offer  little  hope  of 
improved  conditions. 

Of  what  use  then,  it  will  be  asked,  are  the 
proposals  which  they  make  for  the  reform  of  the  industry  ? 
Very  little,  I  am  afraid.  Lower  wages  will  result  in  lower 
output;  that  is  a  law  of  human  nature,  and  economics  do 
not  exist  without  human  nature.  The  acquisition  of 
royalties  by  the  State  may  be  a  righteous  act;  but  it  will 
have  an  unappreciable  effect  upon  the  cost  of  coal 
production. 

Profit-sharing  is  all  very  well,  too,  but  it  would  have 
been  a  more  attractive  suggestion  had  the  industry  not 
been  bankrupt  and  possessed  of  no  profits  to  share. 
Amalgamation  of  small  mines  is  also  desirable,  but  as 
compulsory  legislation  for  the  purpose  is  not  proposed  it 
will  be  a  slow  and  difficult  process.  This  exhausts  the 
main  recommendations  of  the  Commission;  were  all  of 
them  carried  out  they  would  not  restore  the  industry  to 
prosperity,  while  one  of  them — that  which  favours  lower 
wages — would  have  the  effect  of  making  matters  much 
worse  than  they  are  at  present. 
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The  Commissioners  themselves  are  not  too  hopeful. 
For  on  page  130  of  their  Report  we  find  the  following  : — 

.  .  .  Seven  men  are  endeavouring  to  live  in  mining  off  the  same  total 
output  as  six  had  before  the  war  and  are  claiming  to  live  as  well.  They 
can  do  so  only  if  the  price  of  coal  has  risen  at  least  one-sixth  more  than  that 
of  other  articles,  and  it  has  not  done  so.  This  is  an  account  that  no  good¬ 
will  and  no  fine  words  can  balance;  the  gap  must  be  filled  in  one  of  three 
ways  :  by  a  marked  rise  of  coal  prices,  by  better  organisation  leading  to 
greater  output,  or  by  acceptance  of  a  lower  standard  of  living.  The  first  i.s 
an  event  improbable  to  the  extent  required  at  an  early  date,  and  one  on 
which  we  cannot  count  for  certain  at  any  date.  The  second  is  an  achieve¬ 
ment  for  which  we  may  hope,  but  it  may  come  slowly.  The  latter  is  a 
price  that  may  have  to  be  paid  in  wages  or  hours  or  unemployment. 

Elsewhere  the  Commissioners  observe  that,  whatever 
course  may  be  taken,  it  seems  to  be  inevitable  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  older  mines  must  be  closed  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  future.  And  they  do  not  think  that  the  labour  so 
displaced  can  be  transferred  to  other  mining  areas.  They 
are  thus  prepared  for  a  shrinkage  in  the  industry  and  for 
an  increase  in  unemployment.  This  is  bad  news,  for 
depression  in  the  coal  industry  means  depression  in  all 
industry.  To  have  to  face  immediate  shrinkage  when 
most  of  our  rivals  are  engaged  in  immediate  expansion  is 
a  sad  prospect.  But  it  would  be  worse  still  if  this  shrink¬ 
age  were  to  be  continuous,  if,  as  I  believe,  no  early 
recovery,  or  for  the  matter  of  that  no  recovery  at  all,  is 
possible  under  the  conditions  which  the  Commissioners 
propose  to  introduce. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done?  Are  we  to  conclude  that 
the  position  is  quite  hopeless,  and  that  from  now  on  the 
progressive  decline  of  Great  Britain  is  unavoidable? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  is  that  despair  is  not 
the  last  word  on  the  subject.  The  problem  is  capable  of 
solution,  but  the  only  solution  possible  is  a  drastic  re¬ 
organisation  of  the  industry  on  the  lines  of  modern 
scientific  knowledge. 

The  Commissioners  treat  of  this  aspect  of  the  question, 
but  they  do  so  in  a  thoroughly  unsatisfactory  manner. 
As  a  consequence,  a  remedy  which  is  at  hand  is  made  to 
appear  remote,  and  not  only  remote  but  also  of  question¬ 
able  utility. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  present  methods  of  consuming 
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coal  in  a  raw  state  are  wasteful.  It  is  equally  well  known 
that  if  the  wastefulness  were  eliminated  and  the  full  value 
extracted  from  coal  the  industry  would  gain  considerably 
and  the  wealth  of  the  nation  would  be  increased  substan¬ 
tially.  There  are  two  processes  by  which  this  purpose 
could  be  achieved  : — 

(1)  The  pulverisation  of  coal  into  fine  powder.  The 
combustion  of  coal  so  treated  is  complete  and  smokeless. 
What  is  more,  the  coal  in  its  pulverised  state  is  easy  to 
handle — almost  as  easy  as  oil. 

(2)  Low  temperature  carbonisation  or  distillation, 
which  produces  gas,  oil,  motor  spirit,  and  smokeless  fuel. 

The  first  method — the  pulverisation  of  coal — is  exten¬ 
sively  resorted  to  in  the  United  States  and  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent.  A  considerable  amount  of  data  exists  to  prove 
that  it  has  resulted  in  a  big  fuel  economy,  and  so  has 
cheapened  the  cost  of  production  in  industries  where  it 
is  used.  The  large  consumption  of  powdered  fuel  in 
France  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  fall  of  the  export 
of  British  coal  to  that  country.  Yet  the  only  comment 
which  the  Commissioners  have  to  make  is  this  : — 

There  is  room  for  further  investigation  as  to  the  possibilities  of  pulverised 
coal  for  use  in  this  country. 

We  come  next  to  low-temperature  carbonisation.  The 
Commissioners  do  not  deny  the  supreme  importance  that 
such  a  process  would  have  for  the  country.  Among  other 
advantages  they  note  what  has  always  been  said  of  it,  that 
it  would  dispense  with  the  need  for  importing  oil,  and 
that  it  would  enable  the  atmosphere  of  towns  and  industrial 
districts  to  be  cleansed  of  smoke,  thus  having  a  beneficial 
effect  upon  the  health,  temperament,  and  outlook  of  the 
people  and  upon  the  arts  and  amenities  of  life  generally. 
But  their  comment  here  is  not  much  more  hopeful  than  it 
was  in  the  case  of  pulverised  fuel,  for  while  recording  their 
conviction  that  low-temperature  carbonisation  is  “within 
measurable  distance”  of  practical  success,  they  add  that : — 

VV'e  can  find  no  evidence  that  it  has  yet  been  anywhere  established  on  a 
commercial  scale  for  a  period  sufficiently  long  to  enable  the  claims  that  are 
made  on  its  behalf  to  be  fully  tested. 
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The  vagueness  of  this  statement  renders  it  quite  value¬ 
less.  The  Commissioners  give  us  no  idea  of  the  extent  of 
their  search  for  evidence.  We  do  not  know  whether  this 
search  was  thorough  or  merely  superficial.  Then  the  Com¬ 
missioners  offer  no  definition  as  to  what  is  meant  by  com¬ 
mercial  scale,  and  no  suggestion  as  to  the  length  of  period 
in  which  a  low-temperature  plant  should  be  working  to  be 
regarded  as  commercially  successful  according  to  their 
undisclosed  standard. 

If  it  was  considered  wiser  to  ignore  claims  made  on 
behalf  of  various  large  experimental  plants  in  this 
country,  information  could  have  been  obtained  from  Ger¬ 
many  as  to  the  successful  working  of  plants  there  over  a 
long  period  and  on  a  scale  regarded  as  commercial  by 
their  owners.  Much  additional  information  of  a  like 
character  could  doubtless  have  been  secured  from  the 
United  States. 

There  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  Commissioners  made 
their  own  direct  enquiries  abroad,  and  we  are  left  to  con¬ 
clude  that  they  relied  upon  evidence  at  second  hand.  But 
the  matter  does  not  end  there.  The  Commissioners 
apparently  have  something  in  or  on  their  minds,  for  they 
say  further  on  : — 

VVe  recommend  that  the  Government  should  give  sympathetic  considera¬ 
tion  to  any  proposals  of  the  Fuel  Research  Board  for  the  further  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  process  on  a  commercial  scale. 

What  are  these  proposals?  It  is  to  be  presumed  that 
the  Commissioners  were  made  acquainted  with  them,  since 
one  of  their  assessors  was  the  Director  of  the  Fuel 
Research  Board.  What  is  more,  they  go  on  to  make 
various  suggestions  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  could  assist  the  development  of  low-temperature  car¬ 
bonisation.  They  recommend,  for  instance,  that  Govern¬ 
ment  Departments  should  purchase  smokeless  fuel  in 
preference  to  coal,  and  low-temperature  oil  in  preference 
to  imported  oil.  And  they  go  so  far  as  to  anticipate  that 
it  may  yet  be  desirable  in  the  national  interests  to  impose 
a  special  tax  upon  smoke-producing  coal,  or  alternatively 
to  pass  legislation  prohibiting  its  burning  altogether,  the 
purpose  being  to  assure  a  market  for  smokeless  fuel. 
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From  these  suggestions  it  is  evident  that  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  have  a  feeling  that  low-temperature  carbonisation 
is  the  only  salvation  for  the  industry  and  consequently 
for  the  nation  itself.  But  it  is  equally  evident  that  they 
have  formed  no  idea  in  their  own  minds  as  to  what  ought 
to  be  asked  of  low-temperature  carbonisation,  and  that  they 
did  not  make  themselves  acquainted  with  its  present 
technical  development  and  commercial  achievements  and 
possibilities. 

There  is  a  strong  body  of  expert  opinion  both  in  this 
and  in  other  countries  which  believes  that  low-temperature 
carbonisation  has  already  proved  itself  to  be  a  technical 
and  commercial  success,  and,  as  with  pulverised  coal,  a 
vast  amount  of  data  on  the  subject  has  been  accumulated. 

The  Commissioners  merely  affirm  that  they  have  been 
unable  to  discover  evidence  of  the  commercial  success  of 
the  process,  but  they  fail  to  produce  such  evidence  as  came 
under  their  notice  apart  from  that  tendered  publicly,  which 
was  obviously  not  the  evidence  upon  which  they  reached 
their  conclusion.  The  omission  is  a  serious  one;  because 
of  it  the  most  important  part  of  the  Report  lacks  substance 
and  fails  to  carry  conviction. 

But  whatever  doubts  may  be  admissible  as  to  com¬ 
mercial  success  under  existing  conditions,  all  these  would 
vanish  were  the  suggestions  put  forward  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  for  the  State  encouragement  of  low-temperature 
carbonisation  to  be  carried  into  effect.  Indeed,  to  ensure 
the  healthy  and  rapid  growth  of  the  new  process  it  would 
be  quite  sufficient  to  adopt  one  of  these  suggestions  :  that 
Government  Departments  should  purchase  such  quantities 
of  the  oil  and  smokeless  fuel  produced  as  might  be  required 
to  meet  their  own  needs. 

Since  low-temperature  carbonisation  and  coal  pulverisa¬ 
tion  offer  the  only  solution,  it  is  greatly  to  be  deplored  that 
the  Commissioners  contented  themselves  with  so  super¬ 
ficial  an  examination  of  their  possibilities.  It  may  be  said 
that  a  wide  field  had  to  be  covered,  and  that  the  time 
allotted  for  the  completion  of  the  task  was  very  short.  The 
answer  is  that  all  other  problems  were  of  relative  unimport¬ 
ance.  They  had  been  investigated  before  time  without 
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number,  and  the  recommendations  which  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  have  to  make  in  regard  to  them  are  old  and  familiar. 

But  the  problem  of  the  utilisation  of  coal,  of  how  to 
prevent  its  wasteful  consumption  and  extract  the  fullest 
possible  value  from  it,  w'as  urgent  and  crucial ;  for  unless 
it  be  solved  the  industry  will  never  recover  despite  the 
three  hundred  printed  pages  of  the  Commission’s  Report. 
What  the  situation  called  for  was  not  a  Royal  Commission 
with  a  warrant  to  wander  at  large  over  every  conceivable 
subject  connected  with  coal,  but  a  small  committee  of 
scientists  and  business  men  to  devise  a  practical  and  imme¬ 
diate  plan  for  the  utilisation  of  our  coal  resources  in 
accordance  with  modern  technical  development.  Other 
nations  are  getting  to  work  on  these  lines.  Already  we 
suffer  sufficiently  from  physical  disadvantages  which  no 
amount  of  human  ingenuity  can  entirely  overcome,  and 
which  are  bound  to  increase  as  time  goes  on.  Are  we  to 
make  matters  worse  by  lagging  behind  other  countries  in 
technical  development? 

The  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  the  Coal  Commission 
has  been  a  lamentable  waste  of  time  and  an  altogether 
needless  proceeding.  The  best  that  can  be  said  of  it  is 
that  it  merely  added  to  time  that  had  already  been  wasted 
for  a  long,  long  while.  But  w'hat  of  the  future? 
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By  “  Macdara  ” 

The  London  Boundary  Settlement  has  produced  strange 
and  quite  unexpected  results  in  Ireland.  It  will  probably 
be  responsible  for  the  complete  ultimate  defeat  of  the 
Ministry  and  their  programme  and  the  birth  of  a  new 
intensive  semi-Republican  but  pro-Treaty  form  of 
nationalism.  It  may  ultimately  prove  to  be  Jreland’s 
salvation,  but  not  in  the  way  prophesied  by  any  of  the 
three  political  parties  who  were  responsible  for  it.  Good¬ 
will  outside  the  purely  governmental  circles  is,  to  say  the 
least,  not  very  apparent  between  the  contending  parties, 
and  the  Northern  Nationalists  are  betraying  a  bitterness  and 
anger  against  the  Free  State  Government  equal  to,  if  not 
greater  than,  their  former  hostility  to  the  Belfast  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  very  mildest  type  of  Nationalist  whom  I  met 
in  a  recent  tour  of  the  North  was  a  Belfast  man,  who  told 
me  that  never  again  would  they  of  the  North  trust  or 
obey  or  believe  in  the  Free  State  Ministry.  They  blame 
them  not  specifically  for  the  result,  but  for  the  whole  course 
of  the  boundary  negotiations,  even  for  the  loose  way  in 
which  Clause  12  is  drawn,  and,  very  strongly,  for  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  McNeill. 

But  their  real,  and  perhaps  not  altogether  unjustifiable, 
anger  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  while  the  boundary  menace 
still  hung  over  the  heads  of  both  North  and  South,  the 
way  was  open  for  them  to.  make  “  terms  ”  with  the  Ulster 
Government  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  minorities.  They 
maintain  they  held  back  in  order  to  strengthen  the  hand 
of  the  Free  State  in  the  negotiations,  with  the  result  that 
the  North  won  their  “  not  an  inch  ”  policy,  and  now,  with 
the  ball  at  their  opponents’  feet,  the  Nationalists  think 
they  will  find  it  very  difficult  indeed  to  make  a  “  deal  ” 
on  their  own  account. 

The  Free  State  will  in  the  immediate  future  find  few 
friends  and  supporters  among  the  Nationalists  of  the 
North.  • 
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The  North  will  probably,  for  materialistic  reasons,  find 
a  good  many  new  platonic  friends,  but  whether  such  friend¬ 
ships  will  develop  into  a  warmer  feeling,  and  result  in  a 
marriage  of  interests,  or  will  explode  as  platonic  friend¬ 
ships  have  a  way  of  doing,  can  only  be  revealed  by  the 
future. 

That  is  the  dark  side  of  the  picture  from  the  Nationalist 
point  of  view.  The  brighter  and  more  constructive  stand¬ 
point  is  that  the  Nationalists  of  the  North,  who  are  as 
varied  in  their  sections  as  the  Free  Staters  of  the  South, 
now  realise  that  they  have  only  themselves  to  depend  on 
for  their  future.  That  fact  is  giving  them  a  new-found 
self-reliance,  and  is  also  showing  them  the  futility  of 
fighting  further  among  themselves  when  really  their 
cause  and  their  children’s  future  is  a  matter  of  common 
import  to  all  of  them.  These  considerations  proving  vital, 
events  have  moved  quickly,  and  men  of  very  varied 
national  views  have  come  together  to  form  a  new  constitu¬ 
tional  political  organisation  for  Ulster.  A  constitution  is 
already  drafted,  a  possible  understanding  with  Labour  is 
hinted  at,  and  therefore  a  very  good  constitutional  Opposi¬ 
tion  may  ultimately  be  secured  for  Sir  James  Craig’s 
Parliament. 

It  will  certainly  be  a  big  gain  for  Ulster  and  a  cor¬ 
respondingly  big  loss  for  the  Free  State  when  the 
Catholics  and  Nationalists  of  Ulster  give  up  thinking  of 
the  Free  State’s  interests  and  devote  their  sole  attention 
to  what  is  best  in  Ulster’s  interests  and  in  their  own. 

The  Free  State  will  no  longer  have  a  garrison  working 
for  them  up  North,  and  when  the  Nationalists  do  speak 
with  their  big  new,  united  voice,  even  the  Ulster  Govern¬ 
ment  will  have  to  hearken.  Mr.  Cosgrave’s  Government 
were  at  first  anxious  that  the  Nationalists  of  the  North 
should  “go  in,”  but  they  are  realising  that  it  will  be  a  very 
different  proposition  for  them  if  the  Nationalists  go  in, 
not  as  protesting  Free  Staters,  but  as  independent  Ulster¬ 
men  bent  on  making  a  good  bargain  for  themselves.  Not 
for  some  time,  but  ultimately,  this  condition  will  make  for 
Unity  between  North  and  South. 

Of  course  there  are  several  ihimediate  difficulties  to 
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be  adjusted,  primarily  the  question  of  leadership,  which  is 
apparently  desired  by  Mr.  Joseph  Devlin,  whose  claims 
are,  however,  as  strenuously  denied  by  quite  a  large 
number  of  Nationalists.  But  my  information  is  to  the 
effect  that  Northern  diplomacy  will  find  a  way  out  of  the 
difficulty.  A  second  and  even  greater  obstacle  is  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  bringing  the  Sinn  Fein  element  in.  They  are 
essential  to  unity,  but  they  are  strenuously  opposed  to 
entering  the  Northern  Parliament,  to  which,  however,  they 
have  elected  two  representatives,  Mr.  de  Valera  and  Mr. 
Eamonn  Donnelly.  It  is  just  possible  that  a  way  also 
may  be  found  of  bridging  this  gulf,  especially  as  all  sides 
stand  to  gain  by  doing  so. 

Great  constitutional  changes  may  be  expected  in  the 
South,  for  Padraic  O’Maille’s  and  Professor  Magennis’ 
new  party  are  likely,  if  they  succeed  in  their  policy,  to  try 
to  change  the  present  map  of  Ireland. 

At  first  their  programme,  frankly  in  opposition  to  the 
present  Government,  appears  to  border  on  the  revolu¬ 
tionary.  On  closer  examination  one  finds  that  it  is  not 
revolutionary  at  all,  but  skilfully  seeks  to  harness  the 
awakened  national  instinct  to  constitutional  methods. 
That  would  be  the  biggest  deed  ever  done  for  Ireland,  and 
perhaps  the  most  difficult.  The  Free  State  Government 
have  made  no  effort  to  do  it^  and  the  Republicans,  in  a 
very  futile  effort,  have  signally  failed.  Until  it  is  done 
Ireland  will  never  be  at  rest;  for  the  ultra- Nationalists, 
until  they  are  persuaded  to  throw  their  energies — and  they 
have  the  unconquerable  energy  of  enthusiasts — into  a 
strong  political  party,  will  never  cease  the  careful  oiling 
of  their  hidden  guns. 

To  make  the  constitution  broad  enough  to  bring  in 
the  great  mass  of  moderate  Republicans  and  let  them  get 
busy  with  the  material  needs  of  the  nation  will,  therefore, 
not  only  be  a  national  but  a  sound  commercial  achieve¬ 
ment.  Non-political  business  men  are  desperately  keen 
only  from  a  trade  point  of  view.  Imperialists  desire  it 
because  a  revolutionary  at  the  council  table  becomes  just 
a  man  who  can  be  met  and  dealt  with  on  ordinary  business 
principles  instead  of  a  person  who  may  at  any  moment 
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voice  extravagant  demands  behind  the  shelter  of  a  loaded 
gun. 

Above  all  the  great  body  of  common  men  and  women 
desire  and  pray  earnestly  for  a  strong  constitutional 
Opposition  to  take  the  fifty  vacant  seats  in  the  Bail,  and 
act  at  one  and  the  same  time  as  a  brake  on  a  very  dicta¬ 
torial  and  undemocratic  Ministry,  and  as  spokesmen  for 
the  needs  of  the  minority.  This  party  also  might  not  have 
been  formed  but  for  opposition  to  the  London  Agreement. 

In  this  way  the  new  parties  of  North  and  South,  though 
they  are  only  founded  on  a  groundwork  of  fierce  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  London  Agreement,  may  well  change  the 
destiny  of  Ireland.  Some  people  will  not  like  or  dare  to 
support  the  Southern  party  openly,  but  nearly  all  will 
support  it  sub  rosa,  and  Cork  business  men  in  particular 
have  already  made  tentative  offers  to  finance  it. 

It  is  the  only  and  the  best  way  to  deal  with  Irish  unrest — 
to  organise  a  movement  from  inside  Ireland  by  the  Irish 
to  unite  the  opposing  Nationalist  forces.  It  may  perhaps 
bring  back  that  lofty  idealism,  that  deep-souled  sense  of 
nationality,  which  made  the  Irish  a  few  years  ago  so 
irresistibly  attractive  a  people.  It  should  be,  but  is  not, 
recognised  that  the  Gaels  are  different  in  every  instinct — 
in  every  reasoning  power — from  the  British,  and  that  to 
bring  out  the  best  that  is  in  them  and  win  their  friendship 
entirely  different  methods  must  be  used  to  those  that  the 
English  would  like.  A  Gaelic  race  unless  it  is  nationally 
content  will  never  be  economically  secure. 

There  are  signs  that  the  British  statesmen  are  really 
beginning  to  understand  the  Irish,  for  some  of  them  have 
already  signified  their  readiness  to  let  the  oath  go, 
realising  well  that  as  long  as  it  remains  Irish  sentiment 
will  be  against  the  British.  An  oath  never  yet  made  a 
man  loyal,  and  in  Ireland  it  makes  him  savagely  disloyal. 
The  oath  has  been  of  no  service  to  either  race,  and  has  not 
turned  a  single  heart  towards  England;  nor  in  this  country 
does  any  man  regard  as  binding  an  oath  which  he  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  take.  Its  quiet  removal  will  strike  a  blow  at 
anarchy,  for  with  the  exception  of  half  a  dozen  blustering 
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politicians  the  rest  of  the  Irish  will  be  able  to  stand  on 
a  constitutional  platform,  regarding  England  no  longer  as 
a  national  enemy  but  rather  as  a  business  opponent  with 
whom  one  is  on  the  best  personal  terms. 

The  opportunity  is  England’s  now,  and  she  ought  not 
to  be  too  slow  to  take  it.  The  situation  is  helped  by  the 
complete  lack  of  policy  of  the  official  Republicans,  which 
is  steadily  losing  them  ground  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  will  the  more  readily  induce  their  followers  to  join  a 
new  national  organisation  with  a  powerfully  constructive 
programme. 

The  Southern  group,  strenuously  opposed  to  the 
boundary  settlement,  is  also  at  the  moment  opposed  to 
the  Northern  Nationalists  taking  their  seats  in  the  Northern 
Parliament,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  they 
will  acquiesce  in  whatever  the  Northerners  think  best, 
and  be  prepared  to  deal  with  the  situation  as  it  is,  and  not 
as  they  wish  it  to  be.  And  herein  lies  the  nucleus  of  an 
All-Ireland  understanding. 

The  position  in  Ireland  is  strange  in  many  respects  to¬ 
day.  For  example,  the  South,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
essentially  Catholic  and  Nationalist,  has  almost  as  many 
Unionists  and  Protestants  in  power  as  the  Ulster  Govern¬ 
ment.  A  few  weeks  ago,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  Free  State,  a  Catholic  was  elected  vice-chairman  of  the 
Senate,  but  a  Catholic  was  defeated  for  the  chairmanship; 
the  secretary  of  the  same  chamber  is  an  old  British  civil 
servant,  and  he  has  one  of  the  best  “jobs”'  in  the  Free 
State.  It  is,  I  hear,  the  same  story  in  every  department 
of  the  Free  State.  The  Government,  in  their  desire  to 
show  strict  impartiality,  have  probably  gone  too  far  and 
antagonised  their  own  people  to  an  unnecessary  extent. 

Many  of  Michael  Collins’  helpers  and  Arthur  Griffiths’ 
friends  have  been  obliged  to  emigrate,  and  it  is  of  course 
not  difficult  to  understand  the  national  animosity  to  a 
native  Government  which  allows  such  things  to  be.  More 
sympathy  and  understanding  of  national  sentiment  might 
certainly  have  been  anticipated  from  the  Free  State 
Government,  and  would  possibly  have  obviated  the  need 
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for  so  many  Treason  Bills.  By  the  way,  Northern  Im¬ 
perialists  express  their  astonishment  at  the  severity  of 
Southern  treason  laws. 

The  result  of  the  boundary  settlement  in  the  South  is 
that  it  has  undoubtedly  alienated  a  considerable  amount 
of  support  from  the  Ministry.  Some  people  regard  it  as  a 
distinct  victory  for  Ulster,  and  bitterly  blame  the  Free  State 
Government  for  the  manner  in  which  they  conducted  the 
negotiations;  another,  and  a  very  much  larger  body,  accept 
the  settlement  as  the  best  under  the  circumstances,  but 
strongly  resent  the  manner  in  which  the  Ministry  negotiated 
it  without  first  obtaining  the  consent  and  the  backing  of  the 
Dail.  Such  secret  negotiations,  they  declare,  are  the  nega¬ 
tion  of  democracy,  and  are  a  most  dangerous  precedent  for 
a  young  country,  since  it  is  obvious  that  a  settlement  which 
has  already  been  accepted  by  a  Ministry  is  certainly  pre¬ 
judged,  and  cannot  be  freely  voted  upon  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  its  defeat  would  mean  the  resignation  of  the 
Ministry.  Business  men  largely  take  the  latter  view,  and 
the  man  in  the  street  the  former.  Both  the  business  man, 
therefore,  and  the  man  in  the  street  are  turning  their  eyes 
for  widely  different  reasons  towards  Padraic  O’Maille’s 
new  movement. 

Probably  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  people  in  the  South 
dislike  their  Ministry,  and  want  either  to  remove  them  or 
restrain  them.  So,  pushed  by  divers  hands,  the  great 
political  lever  of  political  evolution  is  slowly  gaining 
momentum.  It  will  kill  when  it  swings,  but  it  will  do  good 
for  Ireland,  and  therefore  ultimately  for  Great  Britain. 

The  women  of  the  Free  State  seem  likely,  because  of 
their  new  attitude  to  the  Government,  to  play  a  critical 
part  in  Irish  developments.  They  were  recently  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  first  defeat  that  the  Free  State  Ministry  has 
ever  suffered  in  the  Senate,  and  they  brought  the  Govern¬ 
ment  majority  down  to  five  in  the  Dail.  This  was  done 
by  persistent  and  determined  canvassing  by  the  Women 
Citizens’  Association,  and  was  on  the  occasion  of  a  Civil 
Service  Amending  Bill,  w'hich  sought  to  deprive  women 
of  the  right  to  compete  for  certain  posts  in  the  Civil 
Service  and  to  debar  them  altogether  from  certain 
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services.  The  Bill  also  gave  the  Ministry  the  right  to 
nominate  persons  to  certain  positions  without  examina¬ 
tion,  and  was  fought  with  such  determination  by  women 
that,  in  spite  of  the  most  strenuous  efforts  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  Bill  was  defeated  on  its  second  reading  in  the 
Senate,  and  is  now  held  up  for  nine  months.  If  it  is 
again  brought  forward  the  women  say  they  will  demand 
a  referendum,  as  the  Bill  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
equality  of  sex  declared  by  the  Treaty. 

But  the  fight  has  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  Irish 
Government,  unlike  the  British,  is  decidedly  anti-woman, 
and  has  definitely  alienated  the  support  of  a  great  number 
of  thinking  women.  Women  are  now  holding  meetings 
to  consider  the  setting  up  of  a  party  of  their  own,  or  of 
the  other  most  effective  means  of  combating  in  elections 
the  present  Ministry.  If  women  are  really  sincere  in  this 
intention  to  fight  for  their  sex  they  can  achieve  a  bloodless 
revolution  in  Ireland,  for  they  have  the  majority  of  voting 
power  in  every  section  of  the  Free  State.  The  New 
People’s  Party  are  well  aware  of  this,  and  are  taking  steps 
to  establish  exceedingly  cordial  relations  with  the  various 
women’s  societies. 

The  most  determined  opponents  of  women’s  equality 
would  probably  admit  that  if  women  were  admitted  to 
take  a  bigger  part  in  legislation  there  would  be  consider¬ 
ably  less  social  crime  in  the  Free  State.  As  it  is  social 
problems  are  not  practically  dealt  w'ith  in  this  most  strange 
country,  neither  are  the  common,  every-day  problems  of 
the  citizens,  and  this  to  a  big  extent  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  Free  State  the  laws  are  specially  man-made  and 
man-administered  by  men  who  have  had  no  experience  of 
social  problems. 

Take  for  example  the  question  of  immorality  and  white 
slavery,  an  evil  which  is  daily  increasing  in  this  country 
and  is  almost  unchecked  because  of  the  lamentable  state 
of  the  law.  The  Free  State  is  far  behind  Great  Britain  in 
its  social  legislation,  although  the  Free  State  is  a  Catholic 
and  England  a  Protestant  country.  The  highest  penalty 
which  can  be  inflicted  here  on  a  man  for  the  most  debasing 
moral  crime,  namely,  forcing  a  woman  to  support  him 
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by  her  immoral  earnings,  is  only  six  months,  while  neither 
women  warders  in  the  Bridewell  nor  women  police  to  take 
charge  of  women  are  provided.  The  crime,  too,  of  killing 
the  unwanted  child,  formerly  unknown  in  the  Free  State, 
is  now  a  matter  of  daily  occurrence,  and  no  special  steps 
have  been  taken  to  cope  with  it.  Small  children  are 
brought  in  to  be  tried  in  the  ordinary  police  courts,  emi¬ 
grants  leave  the  Free  State  unknown  and  uncared-for  by 
their  own  people,  and  the  preparation  of  food  in  the  Free 
State  and  its  method  of  delivery  reads  more  like  a  story 
of  the  dark  ages,  or  some  horrible  nightmare  from  one  of 
Upton  Sinclair’s  books. 

Free  Staters  are  spending  millions  a  year  on  an  army 
that  will  be  useless  to  them ;  they  maintain  at  huge  cost  at 
least  two  Ministries  which  appear  to  serve  no  purpose,  yet 
they  are  daily  pauperising  Ireland  by  allowing  their  babies 
to  be  fed  with  milk  from  tuberculous  cows  and  allowing 
beasts  to  be  slaughtered  and  prepared  for  human  food 
under  such  horrible  conditions  in  private  slaughterhouses 
that  if  the  people  once  understood  the  situation  they  would 
never  touch  meat  again.  Profiteering  is  unchecked,  so  is 
the  inrush  of  foreigners  to  get  work  and  the  outrush  of  the 
young  Irish  to  emigrate.  These  signs  in'  a  young  colony 
are  absolutely  unhealthy,  and  Ireland  cannot  become 
economically  free  while  she  continues  to  raise  effete  and 
rickety  citizens.  The  President  and  his  Ministers  them¬ 
selves  could  hardly  deny  that  their  economic  condition, 
their  over-taxation,  is  unsound. 

As  a  matter  of  strict  truth,  conditions  in  the  Free  State 
have  not  in  any  way  improved  for  her  in  social  respects 
since  she  was  accorded  her  own  Government,  who,  indeed, 
are  open  to  the  suspicion  of  having  considered  English 
examples  more  than  local  Irish  needs.  The  Republicans 
cannot  escape  their  share  of  responsibility,  for  the  above 
conditions  could  not  have  arisen  had  they  not  first  con¬ 
tested  and  then  refused  to  occupy  their  seats  in  the  Dail, 
thus  making  the  Ministry  a  present  of  an  unchecked 
dictatorship. 

To  sum  all  up,  the  condition  of  Ireland,  both  economic¬ 
ally  and  socially,  is  very  feeble,  and  the  Boundary  Settle 
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ment,  however  disliked,  will  prove  an  infinite  blessing  if 
it  acts  as  an  irritant  which  focusses  public  attention  on 
the  need  for  securing  new  co-operation,  new  rulers,  and 
new  methods  of  ruling.  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  it  will,  because  the  Irish  act  with  greater  energy  when 
spurred  by  hatred  or  anger  than  under  any  other  circum¬ 
stances. 

Judging  her  by  her  resources,  by  her  absence  of  public 
debt,  and  by  the  huge  reserves  of  capital  which  she  keeps 
unused  in  the  Irish  banks,  or  invests  in  foreign  securities, 
Ireland  has  as  great  a  future  or  greater  than  any  European 
nation,  but  she  must  very  quickly  change  her  methods  of 
housekeeping.  One  good  sign  of  a  beginning  in  this 
respect  is  the  fact  that  Northern  and  Southern  Ministers 
have  already  consulted  together  on  matters  of  mutual 
interest.  Under  all  circumstances  such  inter-consultation 
is  a  healthy  sign,  and  is  so  far  the  one  really  good  tangible 
result  of  the  London  Agreement,  though  it  is  probably 
only  the  precursor  of  the  more  important  political  events 
which  I  have  already  indicated. 

The  North,  like  the  South,  is  losing  the  flower  of  its 
youth  by  emigration,  and  there  is  no  chance  of  the  linen 
trade  and  little  chance  of  the  shipbuilding  giving  its  former 
employment.  This  is  one  problem — unemployment  and 
emigration — which  must  be  handled  jointly  by  North  and 
South.  If  not  checked  time  will  leave  North  and  South 
with  a  population  composed  of  the  aged  and  the  halt  and 
the  blind — plus  Jews  and  foreigners. 

The  Free  State  Government  are  beginning  in  their 
way  to  occupy  a  position  of  splendid  isolation.  The 
Chambers  of  Commerce  are  complaining  of  the  crippling 
taxation,  the  unduly  high  cost  of  Government,  and  the 
many  inconveniences  caused  to  business  men  by  an  un¬ 
businesslike  Government,  while  the  Minister  for  Local 
Government  has  just  made  a  very  ominous  and  gloomy 
statement  concerning  the  condition  of  the  counties.  Co. 
Wicklow  were  recently  demonstrating  to  him  their  poverty 
and  unemployment  owing  to  the  closing  down  of  various 
industries,  and  to  other  natural  and  economic  causes.  The 
Minister  replied  that  he  “  did  not  believe  the  case  of 
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Co.  Wicklow  was  much  exaggerated,  but  practically  every 
other  county  had  put  up  an  equally  good  (?)  case.” 

On  the  other  hand,  foreign  factories  are  swiftly  opening 
here  and  are  doing  well ;  the  boot  trade  is  occupying  more 
people.  So  are  the  ready-mades  and  several  other  trades, 
not,  it  is  true,  by  the  use  of  Irish  capital,  but  by  the  use 
of  foreign  capital,  to  give  work  in  Ireland.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  maintain  that  they  have  successfully  tried  tariffs,  but 
the  various  efforts  have  been  disorganised  and  lopsided, 
Army  and  other  governmental  expenditure  has  been 
allowed  to  stand  at  an  abnormally  high  level,  while  sec¬ 
tional  grants  for  such  service  as  old  age  pensions  have 
been  cut  down. 

To  sum  the  whole  situation  in  Ireland  up  in  a  few  words, 
I  may  say  that  the  Boundary  Settlement  has  removed  the 
old  political  landmarks;  it  has  given  an  impetus  to 
nationality  and  unity  by  its  very  alleged  injustices,  and 
has  undoubtedly  undermined  the  life  of  the  present 
Government.  Therefore  it  has  created  a  crisis  which  has 
made  the  ordinary  public  take  stock  of  the  situation  and 
realise  that)  they  have  been  standing  on  the  verge  of  an 
economic  and  social  precipice.  This  is  apparently  spurring 
them  to  bring  forward  new  blood,  new  rulers,  and  new 
methods  of  rule.  England  need  have  no  fears — evolution 
will  not  mean  revolution,  and  a  nationally  contented 
Ireland  will  be  a  better  friend  and  a  worthier  and  more 
willing  partner  in  the  commonwealth  of  nations. 

From  what  I  have  seen  in  the  last  month  I  am  convinced 
that  Ireland  is  going  to  turn  from  a  land  of  many  economic 
possibilities  to  a  land  of  at  least  a  few  achievements.  But, 
of  course,  she  is  going  to  do  it  in  her  usual  abrupt  and 
disconcerting  fashion,  with  weapons  and  from  an  angle 
that  no  one  could  have  anticipated. 

At  any  rate,  she  is  facing  another  of  her  many  Great 
Opportunities. 


TWILIGHT  IN  BATH 
By  Arthur  L.  Salmon 

Dim  on  the  cradling  hills  an  opal  haze 
Clings  with  a  faint  translucency — serene 
As  the  eternities  that  hem  our  days, 

Our  frontiers  of  the  unseen. 

And  I,  companioned  as  I  go 

With  phantoms  through  the  city  ways — 

The  dead  I  knew  not  and  the  dead  I  know — 

Pass  w'ith  a  spirit  strangely  stirred,  * 

Hearing  the  phantom  word. 

Touched  by  the  phantom  hand, 

Like  one  far-travelled  from  an  alien  land. 

Clear  from  the  mist,  I  see  the  half-moon  bright 
Hang  like  a  silver  lyre 
In  the  arms  of  night. 

Strung  with  the  trembling  wire 
Of  its  own  light; 

And  as  I  pass  my  spirit  is  aware 
Of  far-back  centuries  that  crumble,  dead. 

Beneath  my  tread, 

Of  Roman  dust  and  record  buried  low 
Beyond  the  casual  moment’s  thought  or  care ; 
While  wall  and  portal  bear  the  later  fames 
Of  other  crowding  names, 

Snatched  as  the  flotsam  of  oblivion’s  flow. 

But  closer  to  my  heart 

Lie  the  memorials  that  are  all  mine  own, 

A  sanctuary  apart 
Wherein  I  tread  alone; 

And  street  and  girdling  hills  and  moon-mist  seem 
The  setting  of  a  dream. 

The  cincture  of  a  secret  place  that  keeps 
This  mystery  of  the  soul,  its  heights  and  deeps 
Untouched  by  years  or  loss  or  mental  strife — 
The  lonely  consciousness  that  is  our  life. 


“FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW “  STORIES 


THE  VANITY-BAG 
Bv  William  Gerhardi 
I 

It  was  not  that  he  thought  her  beautiful  :  but  other  people  thought  so, 
which  made  him  think  of  her  as  such.  And  when  these  others  came 
in  swarms  to  wrest  the  prize  from  him  which  he  had  looked  on  as  his 
own,  he  fell  in  love  with  her.  During  his  first  week  in  Salzburg  he 
received  a  card  from  Frau  von  Kranich  :  “  Ar  you  whish  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  to  interesting  people,  I  would  like  to  bring  you  on  Monday  next, 
on  the  /5  February  inst.,  to  Professor  Hollmann-Blum,  where  then 
will  be  a  pretty  large  party.  Please  komme  to  me  at  a  quarter  to 
five  o'klock  P.M.  We  will  go  together,  or  better  still,  in  the  tram 
car.  With  my  kind  regards  yours  truly, — Emmy  von  Kranich.” 

Calling,  he  beheld  in  the  drawing-room  with  Frau  von  Kranich  a 
young  girl  with  clean-cut,  regularly  chiselled  features — he  remembered 
later — of  a  quite  extraordinary  beauty.  After  introducing  them  :  “  Mr. 
Mackintosh  Beck,  of  America.  Miss  Schulz,”  Frau  von  Kranich 
suddenly  excused  herself  and  went  out.  There  was  a  pause.  "  What 
the  devil  can  I  say?  ”  he  thought. 

”  Do  you  dance  a  great  deal?  ”  He  felt  this  was  a  happy  shot. 

“  No,”  said  the  girl. 

”  1  notice  that  you  Austrians  dance  very  differently  from  us,  and  I 
have,  so  as  not  to  feel  provincial  (he  smiled  ;  the  girl  did  not),  gone  in 
for  dancing  lessons  at  Herr  Pfleger’s — despite  my  middle  age  !  (Again 
she  did  not  smile.)  I  am  told,  on  good  authority,  that  he  is  better 
than  Herr  Loewe.” 

"  No,”  said  the  girl.  ”  Loewe  is  better  than  Pfleger.” 

“  But  I  think  Herr  Pfleger  dances  better  than  Herr  Loewe,”  he 
proffered  tentatively. 

The  girl  smiled  a  faint  smile,  as  if  of  compassion  for  Mr.  Beck's 
poor  understanding.  ”  No,”  she  said.  ”  Ix>ewe  dances  better  than 
Pfleger.” 

There  was  an  end  of  it.  Mr.  Beck  was  silent.  Frau  von  Kranich 
came  back  with  an  enigmatic  look  on  her  face  which  implied  :  ”  Well, 
have  you  two  young  people  hit  it  off?  ”  And  Mr.  Beck  felt  sensitive 
for  Fraulein  Schulz,  for,  beside  her,  he  was  no  longer  young.  But 
Frau  von  Kranich  was  so  old  that  from  the  vantage  ground  of  her 
years  the  ages  of  both  Mr.  Beck  and  Fraulein  Schulz  seemed  quantities 
so  small  as  to  appear  to  have  no  visible  differentiation.  She  overtly 
began  the  match-making.  “  You  must  take  long  walks  together  in  the 
spring  as  soon  as  the  snow  begins  to  thaw.  She  must  show  you  round 
the  lakes  and  up  the  hills.”  Now  that  Frau  von  Kranich,  who  had  no 
illusions  about  the  hearts  of  young  girls,  was  back,  Fraulein  Schuk 
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ceased  to  be  assertive  and  became  the  shy  and  diffident  young  maiden 
Frau  von  Kranich  must  have  thought  her.  When  called  upon  to 
speak  she  blushed  and  lowered  her  lashes. 

“Ah!  Ah!  Herr  Direktor  Schulz!  ”  A  tall,  massive  man  of 
sixty-hve,  with  long  silver  locks,  stood  in  the  doorway  and  now  sat 
down  by  Frau  von  Kranich  and  talked  to  her,  his  big  hands  moving 
all  the  while  in  little  gestures.  Mr.  Beck  was  looking  at  Herr  Schulz 
and  thinking  of  his  daughter.  He  thought  of  the  last  girl  he  should 
have  married  and  reflected,  with  a  twinge  of  melancholy,  that  it  was 
always  girls  who  were  to  blame  for  the  deflections  in  his  career.  He 
had  wanted  to  remain  at  Haverford  and  prepare  for  a  professorship, 
then  a  girl  came  in  sight  and  he  had  to  think  of  making  money  quickly. 
He  left  the  University,  and  took  to  banking.  Then  she  left  him;  he 
ceased  banking  and  went  back  to  the  University.  And — strange,  he 
thought — every  time  he  was  engaged  it  always  happened  that  the  cause 
of  their  estrangement  was  a  male  relative,  a  brother,  father,  or  an 
uncle,  whom,  as  a  human  being,  he  liked  better  than  the  girl. 

After  Herr  and  Fraulein  Schulz  had  left,  Frau  von  Kranich  pierced 
him  with  her  sharp,  watery  old  eyes,  and  said  :  “  I  will  bring  Irmgard 
Schulz  for  you  to  the  Baroness  Hauch’s  dance  on  Thursday  afternoon.” 

”  Must  I  dress?  ” 

”  Yes.” 

“  Dinner-jacket  ?  ” 

”  No — cut-away.” 

II 

The  trouble  was  that  Mr.  Beck  possessed  no  ”  cut-away.”  Accord¬ 
ingly,  he  had  one  made,  and  standing  facing  the  three  glasses  at  the 
front,  with  his  back  against  three  more,  he  suddenly  perceived  that  he 
was  very  ugly.  The  tailor  looked  at  him  with  glee.  ”  American? 
Ah  !  Ah  !  Dollar  !  A  lot  of  dollar — he,  he,  he  !  ”  and  recommended 
the  most  expensive  stuff  available,  while  Mr.  Beck  reflected  with  dis¬ 
comfort  that  not  the  least  of  his  reasons  in  coming  over  to  Austria 
was  the  resolve  drastically  to  reduce  expenditure.  ”  Have  the  honour 
— kiss  the  hand — my  compliment — greet  God — commend  myself,”  the 
tailor  bowed  him  out.  In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Beck  dropped  cards  on 
Baroness  Hauch,  on  the  door  of  whose  apartment  he  read:  "  Baron 
Karl  Franz  Egon  Gaestner  zu  Hauch  Wolf-Kadelburg  von  Hofmanns¬ 
thal,”  and  on  Thursday,  as  arranged,  he  called  on  Frau  von  Kranich. 
Irmgard  came.  In  her  brown  hat  which  covered  her  exquisitely  moulded 
forehead  she  did  not  look  quite  so  lovely,  and  he  noticed  that  she  had 
the  small,  burning  eyes  of  her  father.  At  the  Hauchs’  Irmgard 
appeared  a  little  shy.  She  wore  a  blue  dress  with  white  lapels  and 
American  brown  shoes,  and  all  the  young  men  fell  in  love  with  her  at 
first  sight  and  danced  with  her  uninterruptedly.  The  hostess  spoke 
agitatedly,  with  her  mouth  full  of  crumbs,  and  every  now  and  then 
a  crumb  would  be  shot  out  of  her  mouth  to  fly  like  a  bullet  into  the 
middle  of  the  cakes  and  pies.  ”  What  a  beautiful  girl,”  she  re¬ 
marked,  w'atching  Irmgard  dance  with  her  son,  Franz  Egon  Rudolf 
Ferdinand. 
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“  She’s  just  like  a  Cinderella,”  answered  Frau  von  Kranich,  ”  wait¬ 
ing  for  Prince  Charming  to  claim  her.” 

”  But  I  hear  her  father  is  not  liked,  because  of  his  intolerable  con¬ 
ceit.  I  am  told  that  when  someone  asked  him  recently  about  German 
authors,  Herr  Direktor  Schulz  had  the  indiscretion  to  reply  that  he  was 
by  far  the  greatest  writer  living  !  And  he  looks  as  though  he  thought 
it — walking  round  in  that  old-fashioned  bowler  and  the  astrakhan 
coat,  looking  like  an  English  lord.” 

Frau  von  Kranich  wrinkled  her  nose.  “  He  is  a  little  bit  of  a 
parvenu,”  she  said. 

“  I  haven’t  noticed  that,”  rejoined  the  Baroness,  while  a  crumb  shot 
from  her  mouth  right  into  the  sugar  basin. 

”  Still— a  little.” 

They  were  beginning  to  play  bridge — the  princes  seated  in  one  room, 
the  counts  in  another,  the  barons  in  a  third,  Mr.  Beck  among  the  barons, 
who  spoke  to  him  of  the  high  purchasing  power  of  the  U.S.  dollar  and 
urged  him  to  subscribe  to  various  aristocratic  charities.  Frau  von 
Kranich  had  long  since  gone  away.  When  the  gathering  at  last  dis¬ 
persed  he  went  with  Irmgard  to  the  tram,  but  she  suggested  walking 
home  together  to  the  castle.  ”  I  like  walking  after  a  dance.” 

Mr.  Beck  considered.  ”  I  like  walking — with  you.”  He  though 
this  very  daring.  And  he  reflected,  with  inward  satisfaction,  that  he 
was  actually  making  love  in  German — for  the  first  time  in  his  unevent¬ 
ful  life.  It  w’asn’t — “  half  bad  !  ” 

She  paused.  ”  I  like — walking,”  she  said. 

This  was  cautious.  And  Mr.  Beck  put  out  feelers.  ”  I  don’t  want 
to  impose  myself  on  you,  and  please  tell  me  when  you’ve  had  enough 
of  me.” 

“I’ll  tell  you.” 

“  I  mentioned  it  because  it  seems  to  me  that  Frau  von  Kranich  is 
rather  inflicting  my  heavy  company  upon  your  slender  shoulders.  Need¬ 
less  to  say,  for  my  own  part  I  like  it.  At  the  same  time,  I  feel  I  may 
be  boring  you  with  my  imperfect  German,  and  Td  do  anything  in  the 
world  rather  than  be  a  nuisance  to  you.” 

”  He  means  well,”  said  Irmgard;  and  they  walked  along  in  silence 
through  the  frosty  streets. 

”  Have  you  always  lived  in  Salzburg,  then?  ” 

”  Always — since  my  birth.” 

“  Do  you  like  it?  ” 

"I  hate  it.” 

“  But  the  people  here  are  good  people.” 

“  I  hate  them.” 

“  You  ought  to  go  abroad,  where  the  people  might  be  more  to  your 
liking,”  suggested  Mr.  Beck.  “  You’d  like  America.” 

”  I  hate  Americans.” 


”  Why?  ” 

She  thought  hard.  “  Because  they  wear  such  ugly  knickerbockers — 
the  tourists  here.” 


”  The  child  !  ”  he  thought. 


“  The  touching  innocence! 
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In  bed,  Mr.  Beck  pictured  the  wedding.  Her  dad  showing  off  to 
.-idvantage.  What  a  splendid  old  fellow  !  Then  the  honeymoon,  the 
bridal  night,  the  return  to  her  parents,  the  departure  for  the  United 
States.  Their  married  life,  when  she  would  get  used  to  him  and  find 
in  him  a  vessel  for  her  tenderest  outpourings  :  when  she  would  take 
him  by  the  hand  and,  looking  frankly  in  his  eyes,,  would  say  : 

“  Mackintosh,  I  love  you.” 

Through  his  mind  flashed  pictures  of  travel,  hotels  in  the  hills,  of 
evenings  together,  and  kisses,  caresses,  and  love.  And  life  seemed 
wonderful  and  miraculous  and  full  of  exquisite  anticipations. 

IV 


When  next  day  he  went  to  Gmunden,  he  was  stopped  in  the  street 
by  a  lady  whom  he  recognised  as  one  of  the  two  middle-aged  disciples 
of  Herr  Schulz,  to  whom  he  had  been  presented  after  the  concert. 
“  Have  you,  Herr  von  Mackintosh,  come  to  see  the  Herr  Direktor 
Schulz?  ”  she  asked. 

Mr.  Beck  had  come  to  have  a  quiet  view  of  Gmunden.  But  he  did 
not  deem  it  polite  to  say  so,  and  answered,  haltingly,  “  M-yes — I  think 
I  have.” 

”  Splendid !  The  Herr  Direktor  is  now  taking  his  after-dinner 
nap,  but  he  will  be  up  for  coffee  at  a  quarter  past  four  o’clock,  and 
would  be  delighted  to  have  you  take  a  cup  with  him.” 

”  Curse  him!  ”  he  thought.  But  at  a  quarter  past  four  Mr.  Beck 
was  at  the  green,  freshly  painted  gate  of  a  beautiful  white  villa,  trying 
hard  to  open  the  latch  from  inside,  and  Herr  Schulz,  just  up  from  his 
nap,  was  coming  smilingly  down  the  steps  in  his  pale  yellow  boots  to 
Mr.  Beck’s  assistance.  He  wore  a  coloured  jersey  with  a  plain  back 
to  it,  and  no  coat,  so  that  if  you  looked  at  him  from  behind  his 
.shoulders  appeared  like  gigantic  epaulets,  and  there  was  something 
which  suggested  a  field-marshal  in  his  colossal  bulk.  They  settled 
down  to  coffee  in  the  over-heated  glass  veranda,  the  tw’o  ladies  watch¬ 
ing  every  movement  of  his  brow.  “  Have  you  had  a  good  sleep,  Herr 
Direktor  !  ”  they  enquired  in  unison. 

”  Yes.” 

There  w'as  a  pause. 

“  Yes,”  he  repeated,  ”  I  have  had  a  good  sleep.” 

”  That’s  good.” 

Herr  Schulz  sighed.  “  Creative  work  is  very  exhausting.  It’s  not 
the  same  as  giving  a  lecture.  It’s  work  of  the  spirit,  and  must  be 
spun  out  of  your  own  soul’s  substance,  so  to  speak.  That’s  what  I 
keep  telling  the  professors  here — he,  he  !  ”  he  laughed  maliciously. 

”  Entirely  so,”  agreed  Mr.  Beck.  Odd  :  all  the  time  that  the  other 
was  talking  he  could  “  see  through  him  ”  and  laugh  inwardly;  yet 
Mr.  Beck’s  replies  were  sincerely  respectful. 
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“  I  don’t  mince  words.  I  tell  the  professors  here  straight  what  I 
think  of  them — he,  he  !  They  don’t  like  me.” 

”  No  wonder,”  said  the  guest,  instinctively  falling  into  line  with 
the  commanding  personality  of  the  other. 

“  At  the  heat  of  creative  work  I  can’t  write,  and  so  I  dictate  my 
thoughts  to  this  lady  here.  I  wish  to  goodness,  Crete,”  he  turned 
towards  the  younger  of  the  ladies,  ”  that  you  would  learn  to  use  a 
typewriter.”  He  held  out  his  cup:  the  lady  filled  it.  ”  To  attempt 
to  read  your  hand  is  insufferable.  How  do  you,  Herr  Doktor  Mackin¬ 
tosh,  do  your  work — Ethnology  is  your  subject,  1  think  you  told  me? — 
do  you  use  a  typewriter?  ” 

”  Tve  an  Underwood  Portable — it’s  quite  small.” 

“  H’m.  1  don’t  think  I  could  ever  use  a  small  typewriter.  I  should 
want  something  big  and  solid  by  way  of  a  typewriter.” 

“  Yes!  Yes!  ”  the  two  sisters  exclaimed  ecstatically.  “  You  must 
have  everything  big  and  solid,  Herr  Direktor,  to  express  your  person¬ 
ality.” 

”  He-he  !  ”  he  laughed,  and  turning  to  the  guest  :  “  These  ladies 
are  hero- worshippers,  ”  he  explained. 

“  The  Herr  Direktor  is  always  making  fun  of  us.”  they  said,  and 
looked  at  him  adoringly. 

”  Perhaps  if  you  will  kindly  follow  me  upstairs  it  might  be  of 
interest  to  you  to  see  the  room  where  some  of  the  more  significant 
strands  of  thought  occur  to  me  of  a  morning.  Sophie  and  Crete  come 
in  and  draw  the  blinds  open  for  me  when  I  ring.  1  let  the  sun  shine 
in  my  eyes,  and  as  I  lie  in  bed  all  the  morning,  I  think — Cod  !  the 
wonderful  things  that  come  into  one’s  head  at  these  times.  Ac/if 
My  family  are  jealous  of  these  ladies  because  I  spend  so 
much  time  here.  But  I  can’t  work  at  home,  with  my  wife  and  fourteen 
children  in  the  house  and  the  telephone  going,  doors  banging.  As  1 
said  to  my  wife  when  I  left  the  house  the  other  day,  in  protest  :  ‘It’s 
not  the  of  the  door  banging  that  upsets  me.  No ;  it's  the  brazen 
thoughtlessness  behind  the  act,  the  invidious  ignorance  of  the  effect 
of  such  a  bang  upon  an  intellectual  worker.  That’s  what  drives  me 
away  from  home  to  seek  my  real  ‘  I  ’  in  solitude  amid  nature.  Here 
I  have  peace.  The  ladies  are  so  kind  and  thoughtful.  It  costs  me 
nothing.  They  are  only  too  glad  to  have  me,  and  my  company,  they 
say,  amply  compensates  them  for  whatever  food  T  may  consume  here. 
Here  I  feel  I  can  work.  The  sun  shines  in  my  window  till  T  get  up 
for  dinner  at  two  o’clock.  After  dinner  I  take  a  little  nap  on  this 
tiny  balcony  till  about  a  quarter  past  four,  when  I  go  down  to  coffee. 
.\fter  coffee — this  reminds  me — I  take  a  little  walk — ^you  must  come 
with  me — till  supper  time.  H’m.  We  might  as  well  go  now.” 

They  went  down  the  steps,  Herr  Schulz  breathing  heavily  upon  the 
nape  of  the  visitor’s  neck,  who,  turning  round,  asked  :  “  Do  you  do 
most  of  your  work  after  supper,  then?  ” 

"  No.  I  turn  in  early.  Creative  work  is  very  exhausting.  After 
supper  we  have  a  little  game  of  chess — and  then  we  all  turn  in.” 

“  I  see.  You  do  your  writing  in  the  morning,  in  bed?  ” 
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There  was  a  pause.  1  have  ideas  buzzing  in  my  head  for  a  no\el, 
,1  ;)'av--a  philosophical  work.  JJut  what  1  lack  is  the  nnur  fifcdom. 

1  ant  up.^et  bv  the  invidious  perversity  of  the  [reojde  arounrl  me,  by  the 
perfidious,  shameless,  iniiiuitous  meanness  of  mankind  ! 

(Irete  met  them  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  “  1  suppose,  Herr  \  on 
Mackintosh,  that  you're  an  American  journalist  who  has  come  over  to 
T'.urope  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  life  and  works  of  Herr  Direktor 
.kclnilz  ? 

“  Well  —  perhaps — yes  -though,  ot  course-  -  ''  mumbled  the 

\  Olt'  >1'. 

Herr  Schulz  now  stooii  half-turned  awav  from  them,  with  his  b.ands 
ftliind  his  back,  brooding. 

I  should  be  glad,"  said  he,  turning  bai'k  to  them  suddenly,  “  if 
vmi.  Herr  Doktnr  Mai'kintosh,  would  acquaint  the  people  of  America— 
for  whom,  I  assure  vou,  I  cherish  the  warmest  regard  (their  achieve 
iiieiits  in  technical  knowK'dge  are  most  \aluable,  I  am  sure,  and  are  a 
siuiiific.int  contribution  t(S  mechanical  progress),  if  vou  wcaild  acquaint 
them  with  mv  writings  .ind  works  and  ...  if  you  would  be  so 
kind, "  he  concluderl. 

"  Gladly.  ” 

■'  I'or  I  must  confess  that  I  do  not  expert  much  recognition  at  the 
h.mds  of  my  own  people-  -the  professors  especiallv.  T  have  even  ('oined 
a  g'HM]  .qihorism  about  thi'sc  gentlemen — '  scitnee  officials,’  1  call 
them- he,  he'  Tlu-v  don't  like  mm  It's  nothing  new,  of  course. 
Theie  is  even  the  proverb:  ’  N’o  man  is  a  hero  to  his  own  valet  ’ — 

I  r.'thet  meant  .mother  proverb  :  ‘  Xo  man  is  a  prophet  in  his  own 
eonntiw-.' 

"  I’ardin  me,  Herr  Hii'ektor,  Imt  w  ill  von  be  govid  enough  to  acquaint 
:ii  ■  '  itii  the  titles  of  vour  works? 

Ib  ir  Schul.''  sinhlenlv  crew  earnest,  "  There  is  tli.it  L,od  Triunt f^Jiaiil 

v-m  know  that.  Or  --l  beg  vour  pardon — T  will  send  vou  a  copv  of 
it  when  I  get  home.  'Then — then  there  are  one  or  two  little — well, 
onithful  attempts — school  essavs.  Since  T  left  the  bank  two  ve.ir> 
emo  I  have  not  been  able  to  do  anything  :it  all.  I  l.n'k  the  inner 
treed  >ni.  " 

'■  .\'o  matter.  With  ns  it's  not  so  mticli  the  work  as  the  personalitv 
fh.it  Cl  Hints.  .And  that.  I  can  assure  vou,  vou  have  in  .imple  measure. 
\’o’i  iwcn.  if  vou  will  pardon  me  for  saving  so.  reniiiul  rue  of  Henrik 

I'lMMl." 

(df  Hjdrnson.  "  corrected  Herr  .Schulz.  “  Ibsen  vvas  small  - 
insignificant  looking.  Hut  Hjiirnson  was  a  man  after  mv  own  face  and 
st  itiin — he,  he  ' 

Yi's  '  A'es  1  ’’  chimed  in  the  ladies.  “  The  image  of  Hidrnson  ! 

'Timugh  some  peojile  sav  T  look  rather  like  an  Knglish  lorrl — 
he,  he'"' 

Mr.  Heck  had  never  seen  an  F.nglish  lord  ami  did  not  know  what  a 
lord  exactlv  looked  like  ;  but  he  knew  he  did  not  look  like  Herr 
Direktor  Schulz.  He  gazed  at  the  Director  as  he  stood  there  with  the 

epaulets."  He  nas  a  great  man  ;  there  was  no  doubt  about  it  when 
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you  looked  at  him — six  foot  and  a  half  high  and  two  full  spans  between 
the  shoulders ! 

“  1  shall  now  leave  the  two  gentlemen  to  themselves,”  said  Grete. 
”  They  have  doubtless  important  matters  to  discuss  which  are  not  for 
a  woman’s  poor  mind.” 

“  We  shall  be  back  for  supper,  Grete,”  rejoined  Herr  Schulz, 
“  which  I  trust  we  shall  enjoy  the  better  after  our  walk.” 

“  I  will  do  my  best  that  it  may  come  up  to  your  expectation,  Herr 
Direktor.”  And  the  two  men  went  through  the  garden  into  the  adjacent 
wood,  Herr  Schulz  breaking  off  dead  branches  (an  easy  enough  job, 
the  visitor  reflected),  as  if  to  bear  out  the  impression  that  he  was,  in 
every  respect,  a  colossus.  “  You  are  lucky,”  he  said.  ”  You’re  still 
young,  independent,  can  do  your  work  without  interruption.  But  I — I 
try  to  keep  it  down,  but  bitterness — bitterness  rises  here  in  my  breast 
against — against  people — debts,  petty  tyrannies — the  invidious  mean¬ 
ness,  the  iniquitous  perfidy  of  mankind  !  ”  Herr  Schulz  broke  off  a 
dead  branch.  “If  I  had  some  great  sorrow  I  would  rise  to  the 
occasion  like  a  tragic  hero — a  King  Lear,  let  us  say — with  credit  and 
glory.  But  no !  These  petty,  senseless,  little  pin-pricks — the  tele¬ 
phone  ringing  while  I  am  composing  a  lyric,  the  door  slamming  away, 
these  pin-pricks  .  .  .  these — these  dirty  little  setbacks - ” 

Mr.  Beck  looked  sympathetic.  “  I  understand.  Even  Tartarin  de 
Tarascon  used  to  say  :  Des  coups  d'6p4e,  des  coups  d' epee,  messieurs, 
mats  pas  des  coups  d'epinglel  ” 

“  Don’t  know.  Haven’t  read  him.”  He  stopped,  and  suddenly 
from  habit,  though  no  one  was  about,  took  off  and  waved  his  hat  high 
in  the  air,  as  if  acknowledging  the  greeting  of  somebody  behind  the 
trunk  of  the  tree,  then  put  it  back  on  his  head.  “  While  I  am  trying 
hard  to  mount  Pegasus  I  am  pulled  down  ignominiously  by  the 
breeches,  so  to  speak,  because  they  come  to  tell  me  that  baby  has  choked 
himself  with  orange  pips.  My  wife  has  given  birth  to  fourteen  children. 
I  ask  :  What  can  a  poet  do?  ” 

“  Exactly.  On  that  ground  I  am  in  favour  of  eugenics.” 

“  What !  ”  Herr  Schulz  broke  off  a  dead  branch.  “  You  are  in 
favour  of  that — that  invidious — that — that  infamous  practice? 
You - ” 

“  I  am.  I  have  a  nightmare:  overpopulation.” 

Herr  Schulz  pooh-poohed  this  statement.  “  Nonsense!  Look  ” — 
his  eye  was  searching  forward  past  the  densely  growing  trees ;  he 
pointed  to  an  empty  meadow — “  Look  :  plenty  of  standing  room.” 

“  I  am  thinking,”  the  American  pursued,  “  of  the  poor  women  who 
bear  child  after  child  without  respite - ” 

“  It’s  their  business.” 

“  But  surely,  Herr  Direktor,  there  is  many  a  wife  who  does  not  want 
any  children.  What  are  you  to  do  with  such  a  woman  ?  ’  ’ 

“  Fling  her  out  of  the  window,”  was  the  advice.  “  No,  no,  Herr 
Doktor  Mackintosh,  it’s  no  good  arguing.  My  wife  has  had  eleven 
children  by  me  and  three  by  my  predecessor.  I  have  no  money.  Being 
honest,  I  retired  a  poor  man.  I  am  creaking  under  a  burden  of  debt. 
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But  1  won’t  stop.  1  will  not  contradict  the  will  of  God.  And  my  old 
woman  knows  better  than  to  show  signs  of  unnatural  reluctance.  She 
knows  her  man,  he  he  !  ” 

“  But  don’t  the  children  get  to  be  weaklings?  ” 

“  Not  a  bit  of  it.  My  youngest  boy,  who  is  only  two,  is  the  cleverest 
of  the  lot.  I  can  talk  to  him  as  I  do  to  you.  Though  naturally,”  the 
Director  hastened,  ”  he  hasn’t  got  your  knowledge.  Ethnology  is  your 
subject,  is  it  not?  ” 

“  Quite  so.” 

”  Of  course.” 

“And  your  daughters,  Herr  Direktor?  ”  Mr.  Beck  thought  this 
might  be  the  chance  to  ask  Herr  Schulz  for  the  hand  of  Irmgard, 
though,  on  second  thoughts,  he  resolved  that  it  would  be  wiser  to 
approach  the  daughter  first. 

”  My  daughters  are  not  quite  so  clever.  But  then,  what  can  you 
expect  of  mere  women?  Though  Irmgard  is  awakening.  She  has 
vague,  unfocussed  longings.  ...” 

“That  reminds  me,”  chimed  in  the  guest.  ”  I  have  been  reading 
recently  the  correspondence  between  Goethe  and  Schiller.  There  is  a 
passage  where  Goethe  speaks  of  spring  :  ‘  I  have  an  objectless  sorrow  in 
spring  .  .  .’  ” 

‘‘I,  too,”  said  Herr  Schulz.  ”  Achl  when  I  look  at  the  hills  and 
the  lakes  and  the  breaking  rigour  of  the  sky,  I  w’ant — I  want  to  go 
praying  through  the  world  !  ” 

”  Entirely  so,”  said  the  other. 

They  were  returning  to  the  villa,  and  Grete  was  waiting  for  them  on 
the  steps.  ”  All’s  ready,”  she  smiled  dotingly. 


V 

And  now  Frau  von  Kranich  began  inviting  him  :  “  Please  komtne  on 
Fryday  next  at  4.  o'klock  P.M.  We  will  go  together  to  Wolfs."  Or, 
"Please  komme  on  Thursday  at  j  o' block  P.M.  We  will  go  to 
Schmidts."  Presently  he  had  another  letter: — 

“  Miss  Shulz  is  just  staying  with  me  and  whishes  me  to  invite  you 
for  next  Thursday  to  komme  to  the  castle  at  4  o'  clock  P.M.  Then  she 
advises  you  further  to  take  dansing  lessons  by  Herr  Loewe  to  learn 
Winerwalzer.  1  hope  you  don't  think  me  forward.  If  so,  1  beg  your 
pardoU.  With  her  and  my  best  compliments.  Yours  truly,  Emmy 
von  Kranich." 

Next  morning  there  was  another  missive.  Across  a  visiting  card  on 
which  stood  ”  Emmy  von  Kranich,  nee  von  Kolbe,”  she  wrote  :  “  You 
are  geting  with  this  an  invitation  for  a  closed  society  fancy  dress  to 
which  Miss  Schulz  wil  also  komme.  She  is  kounting  on  you  beeing 
there  because  you  are  to  acompany  her  home.  Yours  truly." 

When  on  Thursday  he  set  out  for  the  Schulz’s  he  walked  as  it 
seemed  to  him  a  deuced  long  way,  until  at  last  the  river  spread  wide 
before  him  and  he  perceived  the  castle  on  the  hill,  looking  rather  less 
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than  a  mere  house.  He  went  up  the  winding  path,  till  in  the  annexe 
on  the  second  floor  (the  castle  had  been  commandeered  during  the  war, 
and  ever  since  the  Schulz’s  could  not  get  the  lodgers  out)  he  rang  the 
bell  and  waited,  while  his  heart  thumped  loud  within  him.  It  was 
Irmgard  herself  who  opened  the  door  for  him — Irmgard  in  a  dark-blue 
velvet  dress  which  she  might  have  worn  when  she  was  only  fifteen,  and 
her  hair,  he  noticed,  was  put  up  for  the  first  time.  As  he  entered  the 
drawing-room  (which,  for  lack  of  space,  served  also  as  a  dining-room 
and,  in  fact,  as  a  study  for  the  Herr  Direktor  at  such  rare  times  as  he 
was  at  home  :  to-day  he  wasn’t)  the  mother  of  the  fourteen  children 
rose  to  greet  him — a  woman  remarkably  fresh  for  her  achievement. 
On  a  pedestal  stood  a  huge  bronze  bust  of  Herr  Schulz,  and  on  the  shelf 
behind  two  small  busts — of  Goethe  and  Schiller.  There  was  a  moment 
of  confused  silence.  Mr.  Beck  surveyed  the  view  through  the  window 
and  expressed  ravishment  in  no  measured  terms.  A  tiny  little  boy  of 
two  came  in.  “  This  is  Karl,  our  youngest,”  said  Frau  Schulz. 
And  Irmgard,  to  give  herself  something  to  do — for  she  seemed  very  shy, 
Mr.  Beck  felt,  at  this  overt  arrival  of  the  first  grown  man  who  had 
come  expressly  for  her  sake — took  her  little  brother  on  her  lap  and 
screened  her  face  with  him  from  the  visitor.  But  tight  as  she  held  him, 
he  managed  to  crawl  off  and  whispered  something  into  his  mother’s  ear. 

“  No,  the  Herr  Doktor  is  not  interested  to  see  your  horse,”  she 
rejoined  aloud. 

”  Oh,  but  I  am  !  ”  And  by  the  mother’s  pleasant  smile  he  felt 
that  he  had  thus  commended  himself  to  her  heart. 

”  Well,  fetch  it  then,”  she  said  to  Karl,  who  vanished ;  and  pre¬ 
sently  there  came  a  scratching,  squealing  noise  from  the  adjoining  room, 
and  Karl  dragged  in  on  a  long  string  a  cadaverous,  moth-eaten  rocking 
horse  and  began  taking  off  the  saddle  in  front  of  the  visitor,  who  patted 
it  to  gain  time,  while  thinking  hard  of  what  he  might  say  next.  He 
had  an  agreeable  feeling  of  being  taken  straight  into  the  heart  of  the 
family.  Mother  and  daughter  had  fixed  their  eyes  on  Karl  and  Mr. 
Beck — who,  as  it  were,  made  a  tableau  together — and  the  guest  ransacked 
his  mind  for  something  at  once  appropriate  and  amusing  to  say  to  Karl. 
But — ”  Can  you  strap  the  saddle  to  the  head?  ”  was  all  he  could  pro¬ 
duce.  The  little  boy,  evidently  not  amused,  gravely  repudiated  the 
suggestion.  Irmgard  got  up  and  busied  herself  with  the  tea  things. 
Her  mother’s  glance  followed  her  fondly.  ”  You  can’t  guess,  Herr 
Doktor,  what  Irmgard  will  be  wearing  at  the  fancy  dress  ball?  ” 

”  No,  no!  ”  cried  the  girl.  ”  You  mustn’t  tell  or  he’ll  recognise 
me  !  ” 

On  the  piano  lid  stood  a  family  group  which  attracted  Mr.  Beck’s 
attention — padre,  ttiadre,  and  fourteen  bambinos :  twelve  girls,  two 
boys.  ”  This  is  Heldmut,  our  grown-up  brother.  He  is  twenty-nine.” 

”  H’m  !  A  good-looking  youth,”  commented  the  visitor. 

“  He  used  to  be  good-looking.  But  a  year  ago  in  tobogganing  down 
the  hill  he  banged  with  his  nose  into  a  tree,  and  ever  since  his  nose  is 
twice  its  former  size.  I  always  tease  him  about  his  double  nose.” 

”  How  very  funny  !  ” 

The  hours  flashed  by  like  lightning.  The  window  grew  dim.  The 
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maid  came  in,  lit  the  lamp,  and  drew  the  curtains.  The  hostess  looked 
as  though  she  thought  that  Mr.  Beck  ought  to  go  now.  But  Mr.  Beck 
sat  still,  and  did  not  move. 

“  Irmgard  is  going  to  town  now  to  a  dancing  lesson  at  Herr  Loewe’s. 
She  feels  a  little  out-of-date  and  wants  to  regain  confidence  before  the 
dance  to-morrow,”  Frau  Schulz  imparted  to  the  lingering  guest. 

“  You  can  come  with  me,”  said  Irmgard,  “  and  arrange  with  Loewe 
about  your  Wienerwalzer  lessons.” 

They  went  down  the  endless  road,  Irmgard  smiling  to  herself.  She 
called  in  at  several  shops.  ”  Just  wait  outside,  will  you.”  He  noticed 
through  the  glass  door  how  the  men  behind  the  counter  stared  at  her 
with  rapture,  and  he  felt  proud  of  being — even  if  compelled  to  wait  out¬ 
side — her  immediate  companion.  ”  Now  we  can  go  to  Loewe’s,”  she 
said — and  sighed.  And  at  that  sigh,  consummative  of  their  arduous 
day’s  work,  he  felt  a  thrill — and  also  sighed.  ”  Now  I  should  ask 
her,”  he  told  himself ;  but  they  were  crossing  the  main  street  and 
dodging  vehicles,  and  now  already  they  were  at  Herr  Loewe’s  door. 
He  watched  her  take  her  lesson,  Herr  Loewe  as  he  held  her  in  his  prac¬ 
tised  arms  smiling  all  the  while  into  her  eyes.  And  when  she  left  Herr 
Loewe  exercised  him  for  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  whirling  motions  ol 
the  Wienerwalzer,  charged  him  a  hundred  thousand  crowns,  and 
instructed  him  to  come  again  to-morrow. 

On  the  way  to  Herr  Loewe’s  next  day  he  called  on  Frau  von  Kranich. 

‘‘  Mind  the  lamp,”  she  drawled.  But  Mr.  Beck  had  already  knocked 
his  scalp  against  the  pike  of  the  brass  fitting,  and  so  sat  down,  feeling 
a  little  stunned,  facing  the  old  dame.  ”  He  he  he — you  are  so  tall,” 
she  laughed,  and  looked  at  him  in  a  strange  way,  as  if  to  ask  “  Is  it. 
coming  off  all  right?  ”  Mr.  Beck  responded  with  a  look  of  joyous 
confidence.  And  she  said,  “  We  may  soon  be  able  to  congratulate  you? 
— he  he  he  !  ” 

“  I  hope  so,”  he  responded,  rising  and  once  more  knocking  his  head 
against  the  lamp. 

”  Mind  !  ”  said  Frau  von  Kranich.  She  sat  there  in  a  soft  arm¬ 
chair,  with  feet  resting  on  a  cushion,  and  smiled  before  her  faintly — an 
old,  old  white-haired  woman  with  one  foot  already  in  the  grave. 

”  What’s  this?  ”  he  asked,  striding  over  to  the  wall. 

”  A  miniature  of  my  mother  as  a  young  woman  at  the  time  my  father 
was  Bavarian  Minister  at  Rome.” 

Herr  Loewe  that  day  had  hired  two  girls  to  spin  Mr.  Beck  round, 
and,  clad  in  his  new  cutaway,  with  his  tails  in  the  air,  he  went  round 
and  round  till  one  girl  was  fagged  out  and  the  other  took  him  on  and 
whirled  on  with  him  till  he  felt  faint,  and  the  blood  rushed  to  his  eyes. 

”  Come  now',  beat  the  time  with  the  right  heel,”  Herr  Loewe  admon¬ 
ished  relentlessly.  Mr.  Beck  spun  round  in  a  pink  faint  and  reflected 
that  his  suffering  must  be  endured  for  love’s  sake. 

”  Now  you’re  all  right,”  Herr  I.oewe  absolved  him,  more  kindly, 
pocketing  another  hundred-thousand-crow'n  note.  ”  The  secret,  remem¬ 
ber,  lies  in  beating  the  time  with  the  right  heel.” 

On  his  way  home,  his  heart  thumping  irregularly  after  the  lesson,  he 
thought :  “  Am  I  too  old  for  her?  Can  girls  like  Irmgard  really  begin 
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to  love  middle-aged  men  like  myself?  ”  The  tailor  had  brought  the 
new  dinner-jacket  and  retired;  “  Have  the  honour — kiss  the  hand— 
greet  God — commend  myself — my  compliment,”  and  as  he  was  putting 
on  his  new  clothes  he  whistled:  “  I,  Mackintosh  J.  Beck,  am  taking 
out  the  prettiest  girl  in  Europe  !  ”  He  shaved  with  especial  care  and 
beheld  his  face  and  his  entire  figure  in  the  looking-glass  with  genuine 
satisfaction.  Walking  through  the  sloppy  streets — it  seemed  that  spring 
was  already  beginning — he  remembered  a  bet  with  a  college  chum  at 
home.  The  first  of  them  to  be  engaged  was  to  send  the  other  a  cheque 
for  fifty  dollars.  He  imagined  his  chum  opening  the  envelope.  He 
pictured  how  he  would  arrive  in  America  with  his  young  wife,  how  he 
would  spite  the  dark-eyed  Susy  who  had  broken  with  him  just  because 
he  happened  to  prefer  the  company  of  her  intellectual  brother  to  her 
own. 

Schindler’s  at  last.  All  shake  hands  and  introduce  themselves,  the 
Secretary  in  addition  presenting  Mr.  Beck  right  and  left  as  ”  Mister 
Captain  Mackintosh.”  He  waits  at  the  door.  She  comes  in  at  last, 
dressed  as  a  butterfly  and  wearing  a  black  mask  with  a  tilted  nose.  It 
was  cold  in  the  room  and  she  twitched  her  nude  girlish  shoulders. 

”  I  recognised  you  straightaway.” 

She  looked  a  little  sulky.  Or  was  it  the  black  mask  that  made  her 
look  so?  The  mother  smiled  sorrowfully.  ”  I  said  he’d  recognise 
you  straightaway  if  we  went  in  together.” 

“I’m  afraid  this  is  not  a  very  good  table,”  said  the  cavalier,  escort¬ 
ing  them. 

“  It  will  do,”  said  the  girl. 

”  Why  so  sulky  ?  ” 

”  I  was  so  before  we  left.” 

.  ”  Why?  ” 

”  Oh,  never  mind.” 

The  waiter  came  up.  ”  What  will  you  have  ?  ” 

”  Nothing  yet.” 

Remembering  what  Frau  van  Kranich  said — “  You  ought  to  have 
come  not  as  a  butterfly  but  as  Cinderella,”  he  ventured. 

Her  mouth  smiled  behind  the  mask,  but  the  eyes  still  looked  defiant. 

”  Oh,  yes,  while  I  remember - ”  The  mother  was  fumbling  in  her 

bag  and  presently  produced  from  there  a  copy  of  T//e  God  Triumphant, 
with  a  huge  brown  man  with  a  broken  nose  upon  the  cover,  and  duly 
autographed  inside.  “  My  husband  sends  you  this,  with  his  respectful 
compliments.” 

“  Oh,  thanks  ” — Mr.  Beck  was  peeping  furtively  into  the  pages  and 
— "  It’s  a  great  book,”  he  gave  his  grateful  verdict. 

“  Yes,  not  everyone  can  understand  it,”  agreed  the  author’s  wife. 

Through  her  black  mask  with  the  unbecoming  tilted  nose  Irmgard’s 
eyes  glared  angrily,  defiantly,  and  he  wondered  what  precisely  was  the 
matter.  When  the  waiter  came  again  she  would  have  nothing.  When 
he  came  a  third  time  she  would  have  nothing.  When  he  came  a  fourth 
time  Irmgard  said,  abruptly,  that  she  would  have  lemonade.  Mr. 
Beck  suggested  wine,  and  she  said  she  would  have  none ;  and  Mr.  Beck, 
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thinking  she  was  sorry  for  his  pocket,  hastened  to  suggest  light-heartedly 
that  Tokai  wine  was  very  nice  and  sweet.  “  I  know  Tokai  wine,”  she 
said  in  a  tone  implying  that  it  was  certainly  as  familiar  to  her  as  to 
himself;  “  but  I  don’t  want  it.” 

After  that  Mr.  Beck  sat  silent  for  a  while.  And  the  waiter  brought 
the  lemonade.  She  sipped  at  it  once,  and  then  did  not  touch  it  again. 
The  waitress  came  along  with  the  cakes.  ”  Will  you  have  some?  ”  he 
ventured. 

But  she  shook  her  head  and  sighed.  He  looked  at  the  mother,  and 
the  mother  cast  a  sympathetic  look  at  her.  "  Cheer  up.  He  may  come 
yet.” 

The  girl  did  not  answer.  Mr.  Beck  thought  he  must  on  no  account 
whatever  miss  the  moment  of  proposing  to  her.  “  Shall  I  now?  ”  But 
at  the  sight  of  her  defiant  eyes  he  let  his  head  drop  on  his  chest ;  and, 
behold  !  he  noticed,  with  dismay,  that  he  had  dropped  pieces  of  the 
sticky  chocolate-cream  cake  on  to  his  trousers,  and,  thinking  this  was 
possibly  the  reason  why  she  was  angry,  he  began  to  scratch  it  off 
tentatively  with  his  fingernail.  She  averted  her  glance,  still  looking 
angry;  and  thinking  that  ^/lis  then  was  why  she  was  angry  he  stopped 
scratching.  Mother  and  daughter  exchanged  vague  glances.  ”  But 
to-morrow  he  is  sure  to  come.” 

”  Yes,  I  think  he’ll  come  to-morrow,”  said  the  girl — and  looked 
more  friendly.  Mr.  Beck  rose.  ”  May  I  have  this  dance?”  She 
got  up,  without  answering  him,  and,  adjusting  her  butterfly  wings  which 
hung  down  from  her  wrists,  came  into  his  arms,  and  they  glided  away 
cautiously  and  not  too  confidently.  ”  Shall  I  now?  ”  But  he  had  to 
concentrate  his  attention  on  manoeuvring  her  past  other  couples,  while 
she  seemed  very  frightened  of  making  a  mistake,  and  it  was  a  relief  to 
them  both  when  the  music  stopped  and  they  returned  to  the  mother, 
”  A  bad  floor,”  said  Mr.  Beck. 

”  Yes,  the  floor  is  not  good.” 

”  Do  take  off  your  mask.” 

She  shook  her  head. 

Mr.  Beck  did  not  dance  the  next  dance,  nor  the  one  after.  Nor  did 
a  single  cavalier  come  up  to  her. 

”  Oh,  come,  take  off  the  mask  !  ”  her  mother  urged  at  last. 

Irmgard  shook  her  head.  A  minute  elapsed.  And  she  took  off  the 
mask. 

No  sooner  had  she  done  so  than  a  cavalier  was  at  her  side,  then  a 
second,  a  third,  a  fourth,  a  tenth.  Introductions — Herr  Baron — Herr 
Graf — all  the  impecunious  aristocracy  of  Austria  was  wooing  her  vir¬ 
ginal  charms.  Irmgard  brightened  up.  She  danced.  “  What  a 
beautiful  girl!  ”  “  What  an  exquisite  face  I  ”  said  the  old  fogeys 

surveying  her.  They  wished  they  could  dance,  too,  but  their  dancing 
was  of  the  old  school  ;  alas  !  they  were  ignorant  of  the  jazz. 

But  at  last  the  conductor  held  un  his  baton  more  definatly — and  it 
went  off,  the  old,  ever-popular  waltz  To  the  Beautiful  Blue  Danube. 
All  the  old  fogeys  w'ho  had  so  far  laneuished  in  obscure  corners  crawled 
out,  like  beetles,  at  the  sound  of  the  first  bars,  and  went  spinning  round 
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on  their  axes  to  the  large,  deliberate  rhythm.  Mr.  Beck  wanted  to 
try  his  luck,  but  before  he  could  open  his  mouth  Irmgard  was  off, 
whirling  round  with  Baron  Karl  Franz  Egon  Gaestner  zu  Hauch  Wolf- 
Kadelburg  von  Hofmannsthal.  Mr.  Beck  looked  at  her  complexion 
It  was  perfect  as  in  a  child,  and  the  nose  shone  slightly.  Clearly  she 
hadn’t  even  begun  to  use  powder. 

Elated  by  her  sudden  success,  Irmgard  wanted  to  go  to  Herr  Loewe's 
dance  next  door.  She  was  impatient — could  not  wait  for  the  cloak¬ 
room  ticket — could  not  wait  till  Mr.  Beck  had  got  back  his  change.  She 
danced  with  him,  excited  by  the  stares  which  she  received  from  every 
side,  drunk  with  success.  “  Now  let’s  walk,”  she  said,  taking  his  arm. 

“  This  is  the  time,”  he  thought.  “  Still,  one  can’t  very  well  barge 
into  it  like  that.  One  ought  to  tell  her  first  something  about  oneself,” 
he  argued  with  himself;  and  opportunely  said:  “  You  hardly  know 
anything  about  my  life  and  work.  I  must  seem  a  stranger  to  you — a 
blank,  signifying  nothing.  And  yet  I’ve  written  some  standard  works 
in  ethnology  and  am  of  some  account  in  that  branch  of  science.” 

“  You  must  write  in  German  if  I  am  to  read  them,”  she  replied. 
“Now  we  must  rush  back.” 

At  that  “  we  ”  he  felt  unusually  intimate,  and  he  said  as  he  helped 
her  on  with  her  coat,  “  Turn  up  your  collar,”  and  even  turned  it  up  for 
her,  at  which  she  frowned.  “  Now  for  it !  ”  he  thought. 

“  I  want  to  tell  you  something.” 

“  Afterwards,”  she  said,  and  rushed  away  from  him  back  to  her 
mother. 

He  walked  with  them  to  the  castle.  At  the  injunction  of  the  mother 
Irmgard  did  not  speak  and  held  her  shawl  close  to  the  chin.  When  he 
w'ent  to  bed  it  was  past  five  o’clock. 

VI 

The  night  after  he  joined  them  at  the  dance  in  the  City  Hall.  It 
seemed  that  the  entrance  ticket  had  already  been  provided  for  him  by 
the  girl.  But  when,  pocket-book  in  hand,  he  was  about  to  give  her  the 
money,  she  flared  up — “  Don’t  give  it  me  here  !  ” 

And  he  smarted.  When  he  came  up  to  her  in  the  ball-room  he  saw 
that  she  was  red  and  angry,  standing  with  her  brother  Heldmut  with 
the  double  nose,  who  was  also  red  and  angry.  They  could  not  secure 
an  empty  table  and  stood  in  the  draughty  doorway,  jammed  by  the 
crowd.  “  Will  you  put  this  into  your  pocket?  ”  She  handed  him 
her  little  vanity-bag.  The  band  struck  up  a  Wienerwalzer,  and  he 
asked  her.  It  didn’t  go  as  well  as  it  should  have  done  after  two 
lessons.  “  Beat  the  time  with  the  right  heel,”  he  remembered  Herr 
Loewe’s  injunction.  And  he  did  beat  it,  and  w'ith  the  right  heel.  Only 
he  could  not  get  it  exactly  in  time,  and  the  left  heel  came  down  of  itself 
just  as  the  right  one  was  due,  every  time.  They  had  only  done  a  few 
paces.  “  No,  that  won’t  do,”  she  said,  releasing, him. 

Two  les.sons  gone  for  naught !  However  that  may  be,  he  must  not 
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miss  the  chance — perhaps  the  last — of  proposing  to  her  :  “  Shall  I 
now?  " 

But  she  looked  angry.  Her  (father’s)  small  eyes  looked  angry,  as  if 
at  the  perfidious  meanness,  the  invidious  perversity,  of  mankind.  Her 
sister  Elsa’s  fiance,  a  young  man  employed  at  the  local  circus,  was 
making  funny  little  signs  to  Irmgard,  to  amuse  her.  But  she  never 
looked.  Mr.  Beck  gave  up  talking  to  her. 

Exhausted,  he  sat  down  in  the  gallery  and  watched  the  crowded  ball¬ 
room  heave  in  whirling  couples  to  the  mighty  rhythm  of  the  Danube 
Waltz.  The  big  orchestra  put  a  dashing  emphasis  into  the  mighty, 
regularly  whirling  rhythm.  “  For  you  the  hesitant  irregularities  of 
jazz:  for  us  the  regular  abandon  of  the  Wienerwalzer,”  these  whirling 
sounds  and  faces  seemed  to  sing  aloft.  And  behold  !  a  military  figure 
holding  in  his  martial  arms  a  slim  fair  lady  went  round  and  round, 
tapping  the  time  with  his  right  heel.  And  there  again — an  elderly 
couple  :  they  had  placed  their  hands  on  each  other’s  shoulders  at  arms’ 
length  and  went  round,  the  man  tapping  his  heel.  A  postal  official 
whirled  round  with  his  girl,  his  face  all  of  a  smile.  These  multitud¬ 
inous  couples  did  not  bang  into  one  another  as  often  as  one  might 
expect.  Like  so  many  spinning  tops,  they  each  turned  on  their  par¬ 
ticular  axis,  just  clearing  each  other,  while  the  music  lashed  them  on 
into  a  frenzied  passion  of  regular  rhythm.  Mr.  Beck  leaned  forward, 
watching  down  into  the  vulgar  opulence  of  the  gilded  ball-room — 
stunned,  fallen  into  a  trance  or  reverie.  And  the  conglomeration  for 
some  reason  recalled  to  him  those  crowded  frescoes  packed  with  human 
figures  that  one  sees  in  Botticelli.  Away,  away  was  the  postal  official. 
And  there,  nearing  his  end  of  the  room,  was  Irmgard,  the  beautiful 
girl  ! 

When  at  length  he  returned  to  the  joint  table  Irmgard  was  not  there ; 
it  seemed  as  if  she  avoided  him.  Mr.  Beck  caught  a  sentence  which 
had  passed  between  Elsa  and  her  fiance  :  “  It’s  too  late — he  won’t 
come  now.  Poor  Irmgard  !  ”  The  betrothed  young  couple  took  pity 
on  the  lonely  Mr.  Beck  and,  with  the  aid  of  another  young  couple,  got 
him  to  join  in  a  complicated  dance  in  which  Mr.  Beck  had  to  describe 
elaborate,  intricate  figures  with  his  tired  legs — and  felt  like  a  fool. 
Irmgard,  with  an  angry  frown,  danced  with  a  pale  young  man  with  a 
pinched  look.  Mr.  Beck  paced  round  alone,  pulling  out  his  watch  and 
rehearsing  mentally  how,  in  parting,  he  would  thank  the  betrothed 
young  couple  for  their  kindness  to  him  and  hand  Irmgard  back  her 
vanity-bag  without  a  word — and  go.  They  talked  of  wanting  to  go  on 
to  a  coffee-house  to  drink  coffee  till  eight  in  the  morning,  by  way  of 
doing  justice  to  the  carnival ;  but  Mr.  Beck  only  wanted  to  get  into  bed 
and  to  calm  his  poor  nerves.  The  hours  dragged.  It  was  four ;  then 
it  was  five ;  but  still  the  dancing  went  on.  At  last  he  buttonholed  the 
circus  man.  “  I  want  to  go  home,”  he  pleaded  wearily. 

”  No,  no  !  We’re  staying  on  till  six.  Surely,  Herr  von  Mackintosh, 
you  don’t  want  to  be  guilty  of  ruining  our  little  carnival  party?  ” 

Mr.  Beck  did  not  want  to  ruin  anything,  and,  as  a  cultivated  man  in 
foreign  parts,  deemed  it  only  right  not  to  do  anything  which  might 
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cause  them,  in  their  own  poor  light,  to  think  him  ill-mannered.  So  he 
paced  on  by  himself  round  and  round  (he  was  afraid  that  if  he  sat  down 
he  might  fall  asleep),  now  and  then  pulling  out  his  watch  and  yawning 
into  his  white-cufted  hand.  The  clock  struck  half-past  seven.  It 
struck  eight  o’clock.  Somebody  was  making  a  collection  for  the  band, 
and  spoke:  “  If  we  pay  them  they’ll  play  on  till  nine.”  A  sleepy 
waiter  looked  angrily  at  Mr.  Beck.  ”  All  d-ham  foolishness!  ”  said 
he,  evidently  recognising  an  American  in  him.  ”  All  d-ham  foolish¬ 
ness  !  The  lights  are  only  paid  for  till  half-past  eight.”  He  was 
falling  over  from  fatigue;  his  eyes  were  closing  of  themselves.  He 
was  a  tottering  figure  in  the  corner.  Mr.  Beck  was  still  pacing  about, 
waiting  eagerly  tor  the  Schulz’s  to  make  a  start — when  suddenly  he 
ran  into  the  circus  man.  ”  The  ladies  have  just  gone  home  with  their 
brother  Heldmut  and  asked  me  to  say  good-bye  for  them.” 

”  What!  They’ve  gone?  ” 

He  was  staggered  by  the  news — his  heart  all  weeping  tears.  In  the 
large  vestibule  there  was  a  draught,  and  as  he  pressed  his  way  through 
the  crowd  Mr.  Mackintosh  Beck  felt  all  nasty  inside — as  if  he  had  just 
arrived  at  the  Hook  of  Holland  alter  a  particularly  vile  crossing  from 
Harwich.  While  waiting  for  his  coat  and  hat  in  the  icy  cloak-room 
with  the  doors  swinging  to  and  fro  he  had  a  chilly  feeling  in  his  Ixisom, 
as  though  some  improvident  maid  had  left  open  all  windows  and  doors 
and  a  tremendous  draught  was  sweeping  the  length  and  breadth  of  his 
inner  rooms.  When  he  came  out  of  the  City  Hall  it  was  morning,  and 
a  rouiid  white  mist  stood  on  the  sharp  mountain  edge,  like  an  enormous 
balloon.  The  snow  fell  in  heaps ;  it  seemed  as  though  a  new  winter 
spell  were  beginning.  He  shivered  in  his  coat  and  felt  a  dull  ache  in 
the  pit  of  his  stomach.  As  he  walked  home  it  was  bitterly  cold,  and 
a  sharp  wind  blew  from  across  the  river.  And  suddenly  it  seemed  as 
if  the  mountains  pressed  their  awful  weight  upon  his  chest,  stifling  his 
breath,  so  that  he  could  have  screamed  in  anguish — rapped  his 
heart.  ... 

He  could  feel  the  vanity-bag  in  his  side-pocket,  and  thought :  “  That 
girl  ought  to  be  whipped  !  ”  And  to  be  treated  like  that  by  a  mere 
Backfisch  I  It  came  over  him — the  urgent  wish  to  press  all  his  latent 
claim  to  renown  upon  her.  Impudent  nincompoop  !  The  tears  in  his 
throat  rolled  back  at  this  rebellious  thought.  He  shaped  in  his  mind  the 
letter  he  would  write  to  Frau  von  Kranich  :  ”  I  return  the  vanity-bag 

which -  I  am  sorry  that  your  good  intentions  have  involved  me - ” 

No,  that  would  never  do.  “  Of  all  the  rude  girls  that  I  have  ever 

met - ”  No,  no,  that  might  lead  to  unpleasantness,  who  knows? 

Suddenly  her  brother  Heldmut  with  the  swollen  double  nose  rose  before 
him,  threatening.  Mr.  Beck  did  not  know  for  a  fact  whether  Heldmut 
had  been  a  student  and  so  was  a  ready  hand  at  sword-duelling.  He 
assumed,  nevertheless,  that  Herr  Direktor  Schulz,  despite  his  record, 
had  not  begrudged  his  son  a  university  education,  seeing  how  extra¬ 
ordinarily  cheap  it  was  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  He  could  not 
remember  having  seen  any  sword  cuts  on  Heldmut’s  face.  But  he 
recalled  the  swollen  double  nose,  which,  though  no  direct  indication  of 
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unusual  ferocity,  yet  did  argue  a  certain  dare-devilry,  a  love  of  court¬ 
ing  danger — which  might  well  mean  danger  for  Mr.  Mackintosh  Beck. 
“  Damn  !  ”  he  thought,  “  blast  the  whole  bally  crew  of  them  !  ” 

He  pictured  the  duel,  the  rising  in  the  cold  early  morning — a  sword 
in  his  vitals — his  death.  “  No,”  he  thought,  “  the  blooming  girl  isn’t 
worth  it  !  ” 

Suddenly  he  felt  old,  too  old  to  take  on  such  risks.  He  understood 
that  young  girls  like  Irmgard  could  not  love  men  like  himself.  He 
crossed  the  bridge,  and  slowly  began  the  ascent  to  his  pension.  It  was 
still  snowing,  and  the  sky  looked  bleak,  solitary,  senseless.  And  he 
thought:  “  I  am  glad.  I  am  glad.” 

Going  back  to  his  room — all  upside  down  from  the  erewhile  ardour  of 
dressing — he  remembered  how  he  had  looked  forward  to  both  nights 
and  had  dressed  with  particular  care.  It  had  seemed  to  him  then 
that  he  looked  very  smart.  Now  the  new  dinner-jacket  looked  loose, 
the  shirt  crumpled,  the  new  patent  leather  shoes  cracked.  He  sat  down 
to  the  table  and  .saw  his  face  in  the  glass  :  it  was  sallow,  haggard — as 
though  he  had  been  travelling  for  three  nights  on  end  without  a  sleeper. 
What  mental  suffering  could  do!  And  the  powder  on  the  upper  lip 
had  melted  away  and  revealed  the  red  patches  from  the  scraping  blade. 
He  noticed  that  whenever  he  shaved  with  particular  care  it  always  came 
out  worse.  His  hair  was  turning  very  grey — there  was  a  bald  patch  on 
the  crown.  He  remembered  how  ugly  he  had  looked  in  the  glass  at 
the  tailor’s — and  understood. 

.\nd  now,  with  fluttering  heart,  he  opened  the  vanity-bag — a  plain 
little  wallet  of  pink  chiffon — and  beheld  its  contents  :  a  pinch  of  greased 
powder,  sweet-smelling,  in  a  scrap  of  crumpled  paper.  And  he  thought 
she  never  powdered  !  Two  white  spotless  maiden  handkerchiefs  with 
the  initial  “  I  ”  and  three  little  flowers  around  embroidered  in  blue 
silk.  In  another  pocket,  a  crumpled  bit  of  white  paper  containing 
rouge.  How  touching  !  And  behold  I  a  long  hair — Irmgard’s.  He 
took  it  up  between  his  fingers  and  pressed  it  tight,  and  it  seemed  to  coil, 
like  a  snake,  as  if  alive.  And  in  that  cruel,  treacherous  movement  also 
was  Irmgard. 

But  what  was  this?  A  photo  of  a  young,  good-looking  student. 
Another  photo — Irmgard  and  the  student.  A  third  photo — Irmgard, 
Elsa,  Heldmut  and  the  student.  It  dawned  upon  him  suddenly  how 
during  both  nights  she  had  been  strangely  distracted ;  he  recalled  the 
words  and  looks  that  passed  between  her  and  her  family.  He  under¬ 
stood  :  he  perfectly  understood.  .  .  . 

And  the  whole  vanity-bag  smelled  sweetly — like  her  sweet  seventeen. 
By  a  simple  flash  of  intuition  into  her  being,  he  understood  how  she  had 
moods  and  a  life  independent  of  his,  and  that  it  w'as  right  that  it  was  so. 
In  this  her  first  carnival  dance,  long  since  prepared  for,  she  had  been 
disappointed,  and  not  the  least  disappointed  in  him,  and  perhaps  also 
was  crying  now.  And  suddenly  his  sight  was  blurred.  He  took  off  his 
horn-rimmed  spectacles  and  wiped  the  glass  with  his  big  handker¬ 
chief.  .  .  . 
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Next  morning  he  despatched  the  vanity-bag,  with  a  note,  to  Frau  von 
Kranich,  requesting  her  to  hand  it  to  the  proper  owner,  and  having  done 
that  he  felt  relieved,  and  even  whistled.  When  he  came  back  to  lunch 
he  was  informed  that  in  his  absence  Herr  Direktor  Schulz  had  tele¬ 
phoned  no  less  than  half  a  dozen  times,  and  that  Frau  von  Kranich  had 
also  telephoned.  “Aha!  ”  he  thought.  “They’ve  smelt  a  rat  I 
They’ve  got  the  wind  up  !  ’’  He  remembered  the  attitude  of  Frau 
von  Kranich  right  from  the  beginning.  He  recalled  the  glib,  glossy 
manner  of  Herr  Schulz.  A  bag  of  vanity  1  What  was  he  after? 
What  was  this  indeed  ?  An  attempt  at  the  eleventh  hour  to  enmesh 
him,  an  American,  into  matrimonial  entanglements?  He  pictured  how 
they  had  prevailed  on  her,  the  dollars  looming  largely  in  their  mind,  to 
give  up  the  student  and  to  accept  him  before  too  late.  Like  a  good 
American,  he  was  afraid  of  being  drawn  into  the  dark  jungles  and 
tangles  of  European  affairs — family  affairs  most  of  all — and,  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  he  perceived  the  deep  significance,  the  traditional 
sacrosanctity  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  of  uncompromising  isolation  and 
entrenchment.  As  he  finished  his  soup  the  maid  came  in  to  say  that 
Herr  Direktor  Schulz  was  at  the  telephone  and  had  also  sent  up  his 
son  with  a  message  of  an  urgent  kind.  The  blood  rushed  to  his  temples. 
“  A  plot !  ’’  he  thought.  “  A  finely  laid  snare  1  ”  Mr.  Mackintosh 
Beck  became  that  most  scared  of  all  things  :  a  middle-aged  gentleman 
afraid  of  being  seduced.  But  he  conquered  these  insidious  thoughts. 
He  held  fast  to  his  chair  and  spoke  : 

My  head  is  bloody,  but  unbowed. 

He  packed  in  a  frenzy,  strapping  up  his  bags  before  he  was  quite 
ready  and  at  the  last  shoving  things  into  his  pockets,  and  set  off  to  the 
station,  and  as  he  crossed  the  bridge  chucked  The  God  Titumphant, 
unread,  into  the  river.  He  was  pacing  the  platform,  muttering  through 
his  teeth — 

It  matters  not  how  strait  the  gate, 

How  charged  with  punishment  the  scroll  : 

I  am  the  master  of  my  fate, 

I  am  the  captain  of  my  soul. 

— when  he  heard  a  heavy  puffing  at  his  back  and,  turning,  he  perceived 
Herr  Schulz,  in  the  square  bowler  hat  and  astrakhan  coat  (looking  like 
an  English  lord),  striding  up  to  him  in  his  large  pale-yellow  boots. 
“  Herr  Doktor  Mackintosh  !  ’’  The  man  was  holding  out  his  arms. 
“  Achl  how  incredibly  glad  I  am  to  have  caught  you  !  ’’ 

“  Now  he’ll  begin  throwing  the  girl  at  me  when  I  don’t  want  her,’’ 
the  American  reflected,  and  steeled  his  heart  and  bowed  his  head  as  if 
to  meet  the  attack.  Herr  Schulz  breathed  heavily  and  wiped  his  brow. 
“  It’s  .  .  .  awful  !  On  the  one  hand,  this  lovely  weather — these 
mountains — lakes — the  breaking  rigour  in  the  sky — when  I  look  at 
nature  I  feel — I  feel  I  want  to  go  fraying  through  the  world  !  On  the 
other  hand,  this  other  life,  immediate,  extravagant  calls  on  my  nervous 
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force.”  He  spoke  on,  with  little  wavy  movements  of  the  hand.  “  If 
I  had  some  great  sorrow,  by  God  I  would  bear  it — like  a  Lucifer,  I 
would  bear  it !  But  these  petty,  senseless,  dirty  little  pinpricks  .  .  . 
setbacks,  bills,  petty  tyrannies,  telephone  calls,  interruptions.  At  last, 
I  could  stand  it  no  longer;  I  opened  the  door.  When  I’m  angry  I’m 
like  a  raging  elephant.  I’m  a  big  man,  and  my  family  know  that  at 
such  moments  I  am  capable  of  anything,  and  they  are  then  like  fright¬ 
ened  mice — he  he  !  ‘I  want  Herr  Doktor  Mackintosh  !  ’  I  shouted. 
I  felt  that  I  must  have  a  kindred  soul  to  talk  to — immediately,  that 
very  moment — if  I  was  not  to  suffocate  of  rage  and  bitterness  which 
rises — rises  and  boils  here  in  my  breast !  My  wife  began  undoing 
trunks  and  boxes,  looking,  if  you  please,  for  my  old  waterproof ! 
I  lost  my  temper.  It’s  not  the  act,  the  absurdity  of  looking  for  a  rain¬ 
coat  when  you  crave  the  presence  of  a  human  soul :  it’s  the  thought 
behind  the  act — or  rather  this  sheer  thoughtlessness  and  inattentiveness, 
this — this  invidious  meanness  and  perversity  in  mankind  that  stabs  me. 
I  said  :  Herr  Doktor  Mackintosh.  There  was  no  possible  chaiKe  of 
misapprehension.  Well,  I  had  them  telephone  to  you  all  morning — to 
Frau  von  Kranich.  They  couldn’t  get  you.  They  can  never  get  any¬ 
thing.  I  slammed  the  door  and  went.  Heldmut  ran  up  against  me  and 
said  they’d  told  him  you  had  gone  straight  to  the  station.  And  now 
I’m  here.  Well,  how  are  you?  Where  are  you  going?  ” 

"  At  first  to  Vienna.  Then  to  Venice,  Florence,  Rome,  Paris, 
Ix)ndon,  and  so  home  via  New  York.” 

Herr  Schulz  looked  at  him,  and  down  at  his  own  pale-yellow  boots, 
but  with  a  vacant  stare,  obviously  not  perceiving  either.  "  We  poets 
need  friends.  Goethe  had  Schiller.  I  have  nobody.  Yes,  we  need 
friends — even  little  poets,”  Herr  Schulz  added,  imexpectedly. 

Mr.  Beck  stood  speechless,  thinking  hard  what  he  could  say.  "  Your 
book  was  wonderful,”  he  said  at  length. 

“It  was  very  w'ell  received.” 

The  guards  were  already  slamming  the  doors,  and  Mr.  Beck  stepped 
inside  and  let  down  the  window  and  shook  hands  with  Herr  Schulz. 
The  whistle  went.  The  train  moved.  And  Herr  Schulz,  waving  his 
hat  in  the  air,  his  long  silver  locks  flying  grotesquely  in  the  wind,  receded 
and  glided  away. 

”  She  had  not  stirred  at  all  then  ...”  He  felt  a  mild  pang  to  his 
pride.  He  had  adjusted  his  things  on  the  rack.  It  was  hot  in  the  com¬ 
partment,  but  he  had  not  yet  taken  off  his  coat  because  the  old  lady  next 
him  was  sitting  on  his  coat  buttons.  Past  glided  the  long  yellow  build¬ 
ing,  the  barracks,  the  hills,  the  Caf4  Schindler,  the  City  Hall,  the  river 
— towers  and  pinnacles.  ”  All  the  same,”  he  reflected,  ”  I  think  I 
like  the  old  duffer  best.” 


CURRENT  LITERATURE 
By  S.  M.  Ellis 

It  is  difficult  to  revivify  the  old  fires  of  political  controversy,  for  the 
statesman,  like  the  actor,  however  great  his  ability  and  achievements,  is 
only  memorable  to  future  generations  by  hearsay  :  he  leaves  no  tangible 
evidence  of  his  art  or  fame  such  as  is  bequeathed  by  the  painter,  the 
poet,  and  the  musician.  We  have  consequently  to  rely  upon  what  our 
fathers  and  the  memoirists  have  told  us,  if,  having  faith,  we  accept 
their  assertions  that  Mr.  A.  was  the  greatest  of  Hamlets  and  Mr.  B. 
the  most  brilliant  debater  ever  heard  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Per¬ 
haps  the  statesman  has  some  advantage  over  the  actor  in  his  chances 
of  posthumous  fame  if  his  name  be  associated  with  some  great  historical 
event  or  political  change.  Lord  John  Russell  is  a  case  in  point.  He 
was  not  a  particularly  successful  Premier  or  Minister  in  office ;  his  resig- 
naticm  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War  was  reprehensible  and  un- 
patriotic ;  and  his  style  as  an  orator  not  very  effective,  according  to  a 
contemporary  who  often  heard  him  and  asserted  “  his  voice  is  so 
damnable  that  he  is  almost  inaudible  in  the  gallery.”  Yet  his  name 
survives  for  his  participation  in  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  because 
Free  Trade  and  Protection  seem  to  be  eternal  slogans  on  the  battlefield 
of  Politics.  To  his  Whig  contemporaries,  indeed,  Russell  was  at  one 
time  indispensable,  and  most  Englishmen,  whatever  their  creed,  admired 
his  tenacity  and  self-confidence  (excepting  the  one  occasion  when  they 
failed  him  at  the  time  of  his  resignation  on  the  Crimean  War  motion). 
As  Greville  truly  said,  he  was  “  a  gallant  little  fellow.” 

Lord  John  Russell’s  political  life  was  a  long  one.  It  commenced  in 
1813  and  ended  in  1866,  a  period  of  fifty-three  years.  This  seems  to 
suggest  that  the  Victorian  statesmen  had  more  vitality  and  staying  power 
than  their  successors.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain,  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law  w'ere  worn  out  at  a  comparatively  early  age, 
and  I  do  not  think  any  later  politician  has  equalled  the  term  of  years 
Lord  John  Russell,  Lord  Brougham,  Lord  Palmerston,  Disraeli,  and 
Gladstone  devoted  to  their  appearances  in  the  arena  of  Politics. 

Mr.  G.  P.  Gooch  has  now  edited  the  correspondence  of  Lord  John 
RusselP  during  the  last  thirty-eight  years  of  his  life,  thus  completing 
the  work  of  the  subject’s  son,  the  late  Rollo  Russell,  who  published  his 
father’s  correspondence  during  1805-1840  twelve  years  ago.  In  the  pre¬ 
sent  volumes  we  get  kaleidoscopic  glimpses  of  all  the  political  events 
of  the  years  1840-1878,  together  with  an  occasional  sidelight  upon  a 
notable  person.  Thus  Lady  Holland  writes  of  Macaulay,  her  friend 
and  the  faithful  attendant  of  her  Salon  :  “  Macaulay  holds  very  absurd 

(i)  The  Later  Correspondence  of  Lord  John  Russell,  1840-1878,  edited  by  G.  P. 
Gooch,  in  two  volumes  (Longmans,  33s.  net). 
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language  in  Paris,  quite  calculated  to  do  great  mischief.  In  short,  he 
is  a  fool  unless  with  a  pen  in  his  hand,  or  a  studied  oration  in  his 
mouth.”  Macaulay  seems  to  have  shared  her  opinion  of  the  poor 
spectacle  he  presented  as  a  politician,  for  two  years  later  (1842)  he  tells 
Russell :  “  Society  has  not  seduced  me  from  the  House  of  f'ommons. 

I  have  been  much  more  frequently  occupied  by  my  books  than  by  either 
dinner-parties  or  routs  when  you  have  missed  me  on  the  Opposition 
bench.  To  say  the  truth,  I  am  convinced,  after  full  and  calm  con¬ 
sideration,  that  literature  is  my  vocation,  and  not  politics.” 

Of  considerable  interest  is  the  report  of  Lord  ('owley,  British  Ambas¬ 
sador  in  Paris,  upon  Mademoiselle  Eugenie  de  Montijo,  when  it  first 
dawned  upon  Parisians,  in  January,  1853,  that  here  was  their  future 
Empress,  though  as  yet  even  her  correct  name  was  misapprehended  : 

The  Emperor's  entourage  is  getting  seriously  alarmed  at  his  admiration  for 
a  certain  Spanish  young  lady,  Mile.  Montiche  by  name.  Her  mother,  an  English¬ 
woman  by  birth,  is  with  the  young  lady  playing  a  bold  game,  and,  I  cannot 
doubt,  hopes  that  her  daughter  may  share  the  Imperial  Crown.  Some  of  the 
Emperor's  friends  are  not  without  apprehension  that  she  may  succeed  in  her 
intrigues,  and  St.  Arnaud,  the  Minister  of  War,  has,  I  know,  spoken  very 
openly  and  strongly  to  the  Emjjeror  upon  the  subject — as  if  a  man  in  love  ever 
listened  to  reason  .  .  . 

The  Emperor's  marriage  with  Mile.  Montija  is  settled.  Family,  friends, 
ministers,  nothing  has  availed.  He  sent  for  one  after  the  other  yesterday,  and 
announced  his  determination  to  them.  These  are  early  days  to  speculate  upon 
the  results  of  such  a  marriage,  but  I  have  heard  but  one  universal  voice  of 
disappointment  and  blame  among  his  friends  and  adherents.  I  am  told  that 
Morny  is  an  exception  and  that  he  has  advised  the  young  lady.  A  word  about 
her.  She  is,  1  believe,  about  six  and  twenty,  very  handsome,  very  coquette, 
and  (her  success  shows)  very  clever.  Of  course,  every  one  now  has  some  story 
against  her.  Here  is  this  man  with  France  prostrate  at  his  feet  and  all  Europe 
afraid  of  him,  unable  to  withstand  the  blandishments  of  an  arrant  coquette, 
and  ready  to  risk  everything  for  her  fair  eyes.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  a  grave 
fault,  and  one  that  may  cost  him  dear. 

Unexpected  amid  the  political  records  comes  an  amusing  exhibition  of 
Leigh  Hunt  as  a  sycophant.  Lord  John  Russell  had  obtained  a  pension 
for  him  in  1847,  and  after  acknowledging  a  copy  of  The  Town  he 
received  from  Leigh  Hunt  this  reply,  which  might  well  have  been  penned 
in  the  eighteenth  century  by  a  needy  author  to  the  Great  Noble  his 
patron  : 

The  kind  letter  which  1  received  yesterday  from  your  Lordship  was  such  a 
relief  to  my  mind  and  gave  me  so  much  pleasure  every  way  that  I  should  have 
written  to  thank  you  for  it  on  the  instant  had  not  my  very  pleasure  prevented 
me.  I  can  do  nothing  on  such  an  occasion  but  get  up  from  my  chair  and  walk 
about  the  room,  and  communicate  the  comfort  to  my  family  ;  and  so  the  day 
goes  on  in  a  kind  of  holiday  excitement  ...  I  feel  that  in  the  great  friend 
whom  I  have  the  honour  to  (>ossess  in  Her  Majesty's  Councils  I  shall  at  all 
events  have  a  defender,  if  need  be — one  who  will  save  a  grateful  man  from 
misconstruction  in  the  minds  of  his  Gracious  Mistress  and  of  the  Prince  who 
has  deigned  to  accord  him  the  addition  of  his  kindly  notice  ...  1  rejoice  to 
fancy  Lady  John  and  your  Lordship  reading  some  of  my.  pages,  among  others, 
at  your  evening  table.  It  is  the  kind  of  place  and  of  readers  which  I  aspire 
above  all  others  to  please,  whether  in  palace,  or  in  lodge,  or  in  lettered  cottage ; 
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and  therefore  I  hope  my  friends  in  Richmond  Park*  will  allow  me  to  consider 
them  in  future  as  among  those  to  whom  I  particularly  address  myself.  I  shall 
not  be  afraid  even  of  your  Lordship's  accomplished  style  or  of  her  Ladyship's 
eyes  as  long  as  I  utter,  in  whatever  style  I  may,  the  truth  that  is  in  me  and 
my  admiration  of  all  loving  and  lovely  things. 

Seventy  years  ago  a  Lord  was,  happily,  an  influential  personage, 
and  influence  still  operated  very  powerfully  in  the  distribution  of 
offices  and  honours.  Thus  Dr.  Renn  Hampden,  Regius  Professor  of 
Divinity  at  Oxford,  did  not  scruple  to  petition  the  Premier  for  a 
bishopric,  ending  his  letter  with  the  words:  “  I  would  solicit  your 
Lordship’s  favourable  consideration  of  me  among  the  candidates  for  the 
appointment  of  the  See  which  is  now  about  to  be  instituted.”  Lord 
John  presented  him  to  the  See  of  Hereford,  which  raised  a  storm  of 
protest  from  both  the  High  Church  and  the  Evangelical  parties,  for 
Hampden,  a  Broad  Church  clergyman — an  earlier  Colenso — held  very 
unorthodox  views.  Philpot,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  remonstrated  with  the 
Premier  against  this  appointment  in  strong  terms  :  “My  Lord,  the 
Crown  has  no  right.,  can  have  no  right  (I  trust,  too,  that  it  will  be  found 
to  have  no  power)  to  force  a  Bishop  on  the  Church,  whom  the  Church 
has  just  right  to  reject  as  a  ‘  setter  forth  of  erroneous  and  strange 
doctrines,  contrary  to  God’s  Word.’  .  .  Forbear,  my  Lord,  while 

you  have  yet  time.  Persist  not  in  your  rash  experiment.”  On  the 
other  hand,  Maltby,  Bishop  of  Durham,  congratulated  the  Premier  for 
his  sagacity  in  promoting  Dr.  Hampden.  But  poor  I^rd  John  recog¬ 
nised  he  had  raised  a  hornet’s  nest  of  the  most  diversified  beliefs  :  “  I 
am  afraid  that  the  Tractarians,  who  are  nearly  Roman  Catholics,  will 
disapprove  of  Dr.  Hampden’s  appointment.  But  I  think  that  having 
stood  the  onslaught  of  Newman  and  other  equally  faithful  members  of 
the  Church  of  England  entitles  a  man,  when  he  is  getting  worn  with 
his  work,  to  honourable  reward.  The  Archbishop  at  the  time  recom¬ 
mended  Newman  to  Melbourne  as  Professor  of  Divinity.  I  think  we 
should  have  been  in  a  pretty  scrape  when  the  Regius  Professor  of 
Divinity  went  off  to  Rome,  bag  and  baggage.” 

In  these  present  days  of  public  indifference  to  theological  discussions 
and  questions  of  Church  doctrine,  it  is  not  easy  to  realise  how  por* 
tentously  the  shadows  of  Newman,  Pusey,  Manning,  and  the  other 
disturbers  of  ecclesiastical  quiet,  loomed  on  the  Early  Victorian  horizon. 
Their  agitating  influence  was  reflected  in  much  of  the  lesser  fiction  of  the 
time.  In  Lewis  Arundel,  by  Frank  Smedley,  a  book  which  reproduces 
with  fidelity  the  social  life  and  thought  of  the  ’Forties,  there  is  an 
amusing  exposition  of  the  views  and  output  of  a  fashionable  publisher. 
He  says  : 

I  possess  a  regular  scale,  Sir,  which  I  have  had  worked  out  minutely,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  broad  outlines  of  Christianity  to  the  most  delicate  shades  of 
doctrine,  and  descending  even  to  the  smallest  points  of  the  canon  law.  Such 


(i)  Lord  John  Russell  had  the  use  of  Pembroke  Lodge,  Richmond  Park,  granted 
to  him  by  the  Queen. 
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an  ecclesiological  table  is  most  important  in  our  line.  Public  opinion,  Sir, 
fluctuates  in  such  matters,  just  like  the  Funds,  up  one  week,  down  the  next, 
up  again  the  next.  Now,  I’ll  just  give  you  an  instance.  There  was  a  little 
work  we  published,  Ambrositts,  or  the  Curate  Confessed.  It  was  thought  rather 
a  heavy  book  when  it  first  came  out.  The  public  would  not  read  it ;  the  trade 
did  not  like  it ;  it  hung  on  hand,  an  1  I  expected  to  lose  from  ;^200  to  ;^30o 
upon  it.  Well,  Sir,  the  surplice  question  began  to  be  agitated.  Fortunately 
the  author  had  made  Ambrosius  preach  in  a  white  gown.  1  immediately  adver¬ 
tised  it  freely,  the  thing  took,  we  sold  3,000  copies  in  a  fortnight,  and  instead 
of  losing  ;63oo  I  made  j^6oo.  Shortly  after  that,  the  Rev.  Clerestory  Lectern, 
one  of  the  very  tip-top  ones,  went  to  Rome,  and  took  his  three  curates,  a  serious 
butler  and  the  family  apothecary,  with  him.  This  made  a  great  sens.ation, 
convulsed  the  public  mind  fearfully,  and  brought  on  a  general  attack  of  the 
ultra-Protestant  epidemic.  .Accordingly,  1  sent  for  the  author  of  Ambrosius. 
offered  him  terms  he  was  only  too  glad  to  jump  at,  shut  him  up  in  the  tack 
shop,  with  half  a  ream  of  foolscap  and  a  bottle  of  sherry,  and  in  little  more 
than  a  week  we  printed  off  5,000  copies  of  Loyoliana,  or  the  Jesuit  in  the 
Chimney  Corner.  The  book  sold  like  wild-fire. 

To  return  to  Lord  John  Russell.  I  have  touched  on  the  lighter  side 
of  his  correspondence.  Graver  matter  will  be  found  in  the  letters 
relating  to  the  Crimean  War.  Again,  as  ever  when  considering  this 
subject,  one  is  amazed  at  the  ridiculously  trivial  cause — a  struggle 
between  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches  for  possession  of  the  Holy 
Places — which  generated  that  unfortunate  conflict,  and  more  amazed 
that  the  British  Government  should  have  engaged  in  this  war  without 
having  made  any  adequate  preparation  for  its  waging.  To  say  nothing 
of  the  scandals  of  lack  of  supplies  and  medical  details,  there  was,  as 
Lord  Clarendon  pointed  out  to  Russell  in  October,  1854,  a  shortage  of 
transports;  and  a  month  later,  when  more  ships  were  available,  there 
was  then  a  shortage  of  troops.  Lord  Palmerston  wrote  :  “  The  state 
of  our  affairs  in  the  Crimea  is  alarming  .  .  .  our  armies  have 

been  weakened  by  casualties  from  battle,  fatigue,  and  sickness.  .  .  . 

There  is  great  danger  of  some  great  calamity  unless  yte  can  send  out 
strong  reinforcements  .  .  .  but  we  are  scanty  in  men.  I  imagine  we 
have  scarcely  a  disposable  battalion  in  the  United  Kingdom,  except 
two  or  three  that  are  expected  from  Canada.”  Before  this  date  Lord 
John  Russell  had  said  “  This  is  the  worst  Government  I  ever  belonged 
to  and  so,  in  1855,  when  Roebuck  raised  his  motion  for  inquiry  into 
the  conduct  of  the  war,  Russell  abandoned  his  chief.  Lord  Aberdeen, 
and  resigned  from  the  Cabinet.  As  Mr.  Gooch  truly  observes  :  “  The 
sudden  decision  to  leave  his  colleagues  in  the  lurch  without  giving  them 
time  to  discuss  the  situation  was  almost  universally  condemned  at  the 
moment,  and  has  ever  since  been  regarded  as  the  greatest  error  of  his 
career.” 

Seven  years  later  Russell  perpetrated  another  grave  error  in  per¬ 
mitting  the  ”  Alabama  ”  to  sail  from  Birkenhead,  for  the  exploits  of 
this  gallant  privateer  of  the  Southern  States  of  America  cost  the  British 
taxpayer  ;^3,ooo,ooo. 

The  introductions  which  Mr.  Gooch  has  furnished  for  the  various 
chapters  of  Lord  John  Russell’s  letters  are  illuminating  and  impreju- 
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diced.  I  should  only  take  exception  to  one  statement,  namely,  that 
“  public  opinion  was  opposed  ”  to  war  with  Prussia  and  Austria  in 
defence  of  Denmark  at  the  time  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  imbroglio 
in  1864,  It  is  clear  from  contemporary  reports  and  letters  that  a  large 
section  of  English  public  opinion,  headed  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
the  Marlborough  House  set,  was  eager  for  active  measures  in  aid 
of  Denmark ;  and  that  Palmerston  would  have  supported  them,  even 
to  the  extent  of  war  against  the  Germanic  powers,  had  not  his  sym¬ 
pathies  been  nullified  by  the  strong  pro-Prussian  demands  of  Queen 
Victoria,  and  the  fact  that  several  members  of  his  Cabinet  were  opposed 
to  war,  though  Russell  was  again  his  ally,  as  he  had  often  been  before 
during  the  long  span  of  their  political  but  ever  friendly  rivalry. 


NEW  BOOKS 


By  J.  A.  T.  Lloyd 

Spring.  By  Ladislas  St.  Reymont.  (Jarrolds.  7s.  6d.  net.) 

The  opening  volume  of  this  astonishing  tetralogy,  which,  under  the 
general  title  of  The  Peasants,  received  the  Nobel  Prize,  invited  an 
almost  inevitable  comparison  with  the  Russian  Bunin.  But,  as  the 
Polish  saga  continues,  a  great  difference  between  the  Russian’s  treat¬ 
ment  of  village  life  and  that  of  St.  Reymont  presents  itself.  In  spite 
of  all  its  misery,  its  poverty,  its  desertion,  Lipka  rejects  the  stagnation 
of  one  of  Bunin’s  typical  Russian  villages.  Spring  is  in  the  air  through¬ 
out  this  third  book.  And  though  the  women  have  been  deprived  of 
their  menfolk  who  are  in  prison,  as  the  result  of  the  Homeric  battle 
described  in  'Winter,  they  react  ceaselessly  against  the  oppression  of 
environment.  There  is  something  epic,  indeed,  in  their  very  brawls, 
something  epic  in  the  longing  with  which  they  await,  like  the  earth 
itself,  the  coming  of  their  men.  Agatha,  the  penniless  wanderer  of  the 
saga,  has  returned  to  Lipka  for  the  spring,  and  finds  it  greatly  changed. 
Boryna,  the  elderly  farmer,  whose  wedding  with  the  beautiful  Yagna 
was  the  closing  scene  of  Autumn,  is  now  slowly  dying.  Watching  him, 
and  watching  each  other  with  mutual  loathing,  are  his  daughter-in-law, 
Hanka,  and  Yagna  herself.  Antek,  Hanka’s  husband  and  Yagna’s 
lover,  is  still  in  prison,  and  remains  in  prison  even  when  the  others* 
have  been  released.  He  is  the  bone  of  contention  between  the  two 
women,  but,  as  the  days  grow  longer,  the  forgiveness  of  spring  seems 
to  infuse  itself  into  Hanka’s  heart.  She  really,  alone  in  the  village, 
finds  a  certain  unwilling  sympathy  for  Yagna,  whose  very  sins  are  like 
the  uncalculated  caresses  of  spring. 

But  Boryna  cannot  taste  the  wonderful  renewal ;  it  is  too  late  for 
Boryna.  Slowly  he  dies  amid  the  brawls,  the  church  festivals,  rob¬ 
beries,  arson,  and  endless  quarrelling.  In  the  very  moment  of  renewal 
Boryna  must  pass.  He  must  die,  but  the  earth  will  eternally  renew 
itself,  and  neither  the  dying  husband  of.  Yagna,  nor  her  imprisoned 
lover,  nor  any  other  of  these  wonderfully  differentiated  villagers  is  in 
reality  the  hero  of  the  saga.  The  earth  itself  is  the  hero,  just  as  the 
sea  is  the  hero  of  Pecheurs  d' Islande.  And  there  is  something  Homeric 
in  the  impassiveness  with  which  the  author  surveys  the  passing  of  the 
seasons  and  the  whole  life  of  Lipka,  in  its  relations  to  them.  There  is 
no  censure  in  his  attitude.  He  does  not  judge  even  Yagna,  whose  amours 
shock  the  whole  village,  and  Lipka  is  not  easily  shocked.  No  one,  in 
this  Polish  writer’s  pages,  is  finally  condemned,  for  the  earth,  in  more 
than  one  sense,  rejects  none  : — “  In  the  end,  the  oppressed  ever  triumph  : 
therefore  have  ye  trust.  .  .  .  Man’s  happiness  is  a  field  to  be  sown 
with  blood  and  sacrifice  and  labour  :  whoso  has  sown  it  thus  shall  see 
the  crop  grow  and  shall  reap  the  harvest.  ...”  Thus  spoke  Roch, 
the  revered  figure  who  understood  Lipka  much  too  well  ever  to  dream 
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of  judging  it.  But  beyond  the  purpose,  good  or  evil,  of  Lipka,  beyond 
its  moods,  its  passions,  its  pains,  is  the  deeper  purpose,  the  more 
steadfast  continuity  of  the  earth.  That,  indeed,  is  the  final  lesson  of 
this  strong,  concentrated  saga  of  Polish  peasant  life,  presented  without 
any  petty  didacticism  and  with  no  hint  of  melodrama.  Summer,  the 
final  volume,  will  be  eagerly  looked  forward  to  in  its  English  rendering. 


Seventy  Years.  By  Sydney  Rhodes  James,  C.B.E.,  M.A.,  V.D., 
T.D.  (Williams  and  Norgate.  los.  6d.  net.) 

Quite  young  people  write  reminiscences  nowadays,  and  the  reader  has 
certainly  a  more  comfortable  feeling  when  he  sees  “  Seventy  Years” 
on  the  title-page  instead  of,  for  instance,  twenty-five.  Archdeacon 
Sydney  Rhodes  James,  Canon  of  Worcester  Cathedral,  was  a  master 
at  Eton  from  1879  to  1897,  when  he  became  headmaster  of  Malvern, 
where  he  remained  until,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  he  became  a 
Chaplain  to  the  Foices.  All  sorts  of  memories  crowd  into  these  pages, 
from  his  school  days  at  Haileybury  in  the  ’sixties  up  to  quite  recent 
years.  Of  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Bradby,  the  then  headmaster  of  Hailey¬ 
bury,  the  author  has  an  enthusiastic  opinion,  and  he  alludes  to  him 
as  “  one  of  the  greatest  Headmasters  of  all  time.”  Still,  when  this 
same  Headmaster  used  to  come  to  the  Sanatorium  to  make  enquiries 
about  the  patients  he  received,  all  unknowing,  a  quite  original  recep¬ 
tion  from  two  young  gentlemen  down  with  scarlet  fever  :  “  Our  quarters 
were  on  the  top  landing,  and,  little  brutes  that  we  were,  we  would  lean 
over  the  bannisters  and  rub  our  hands  together — we  were  ‘  peeling  ’ — 
and  watch  the  little  flakes  descending,  as  we  hoped,  upon  the  Head’s 
bald  pate.”  On  life  at  Cambridge,  in  the  early  ’seventies,  he  gives  us 
some  interesting  notes,  including  this  on  lawn  tennis,  which  he  claims 
to  have  been  invented  in  1873  :  “  I  have  played  three  aside  on  a 
court  ninety  feet  long  and  I  think  forty  feet  wide,  with  a  racket  such 
as  is  used  for  rackets,  and  a  ball  about  the  size  of  a  large  fives  ball, 
uncovered,  of  course.”  Of  Eton  he  has  many  memories,  but  he 
assures  us  that  the  most  delightful  experience  of  his  life  there  was 
that  of  a  volunteer  in  the  fourth  battalion  of  the  Oxfordshire  Light 
Infantry. 

On  one  occasion  the  ex- Kaiser,  who  was  staying  at  Windsor, 
expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  battalion  on  parade,  and  everyone  did  his 
best  to  make  a  good  impression  :  “  I  was  going  through  the  firing  exer¬ 
cise,  and  ordered  a  volley  without  blank.  One  boy  only  turned  a  deaf 
ear,  and  when  the  command  ‘  Fire  ’  w'as  given,  while  all  the  rest  of 
the  rifles  duly  clicked,  his  went  off  with  a  bang.  The  ex-Kaiser,  who 
was  sitting  ‘  easy,’  was  all  but  thrown  out  of  his  saddle.  Had  he 
broken  his  neck  .  .  .”  Naturally,  this  book  has  reminiscences  of 

the  “  Eton  and  Harrow  ”  at  Lords,  but  the  author  is  uncertain  as  to 
the  exact  date  of  the  following  incident,  which  took  place  in  front  of 
the  pavilion,  immediately  after  the  match  :  “  1  was  looking  dow'n  from 
the  top  and  I  observed  a  red-faced,  elderly  gentleman  with  an  umbrella 
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decorated  with  light  blue  in  one  hand,  and  a  walking-stick  with  dark 
blue  in  the  other.  These  he  raised  alternately,  with  the  appropriate 
war-cry.  Presently  an  Eton  boy,  whom  I  knew  quite  well,  came  behind 
him,  and  next  time  he  shouted  ‘  Harrow  ’  knocked  his  hat  down  over 
his  eyes  and  withdrew.  On  the  Monday,  when  we  had  all  returned  to 
Eton,  I  sent  for  this  boy  and  began  to  express  my  opinion  of  his  con¬ 
duct  in  rather  scorching  terms.  ‘  Oh,  Sir,’  said  he,  ‘  it’s  perfectly  all 
right ;  that  was  my  father.’  ”  This  splendid  anticipation  of  twentieth- 
century  home  discipline  naturally  disarmed  the  author.  On  another 
occasion,  too,  he  was  disarmed.  Seeing  a  largish  boy  repeatedly 
throwing  a  cricket  ball  at  a  small  victim  on  the  nearly  deserted 
Sixpenny  he  hailed  the  oppressor  :  “  ‘  What,’  said  I,  ‘  is  your  disgusting 
name?’  ‘  James,  Sir.’  ”  Indubitably,  as  the  author  of  this  freshly 
written  and  delightfully  varied  volume  admits,  his  brachylogy  w^as 
unfortunate  in  this  case. 


The  Nobel  Prize  Winners  in  Literature.  By  Annie  Russell 
Marble.  (Appleton.  12s.  6d.  net.) 

There  is  no  doubt  that  considerable  interest  is  taken  in  this  country 
in  the  annual  award  of  the  Nobel  Prize  in  Literature.  This  book, 
which  gives  a  biographical  account  of  the  winners  from  1901  to  1924, 
is  likely  to  appeal  to  many  for  whom  even  the  names  of  some  of  the 
prize  winners  are  a  dead  letter.  The  list  is  headed  by  Sully  Prud- 
homme,  who  gained  the  distinction  in  1901,  “  as  an  acknowledgement  of 
his  excellent  merit  as  an  author,  and  especially  of  the  high  idealism, 
artistic  perfection,  as  well  as  the  unusual  combination  of  qualities  of 
the  heart  and  genius  to  which  his  work  bears  witness.”  Mistral  shared 
the  prize  in  1904,  Romain  Rolland  gained  it  in  1915,  and  Anatole 
France  in  1921.  Theodor  Mommsen  was  awarded  the  honour  in  1902 
as  being  ”  the  greatest  living  master  of  the  age  in  the  art  of  represent¬ 
ing  history,  taking  into  special  regard  his  monumental  work,  Romische 
Geschichte.”  The  German  philosopher,  Rudolph  Eucken,  secured 
the  award  in  1908;  Germany  has  also  Paul  Heyse  (1910)  and  Gerhart 
Hauptmann  (1912).  Bjbrnson  obtained  the  distinction  in  1903,  “  as  a 
tribute  acknowledging  his  noble,  splendid,  and  varied  works  of  art 
which  have  always  been  distinguished  by  freshness  of  inspiration,  and 
at  the  same  time  by  unusual  purity  of  soul.”  Another  Norwegian, 
Knut  Hamsun,  won  the  prize  in  1920  ”  for  his  monumental  w'ork.  The 
Growth  of  the  Soil.” 

Selma  Lagerlof,  the  Swedish  writer,  was  the  second  Scandinavian  to 
secure  the  prize,  when  she  received  it  in  1909,  ”  because  of  the  noble 
idealism,  the  wealth  of  fancy,  and  the  spiritual  quality  that  characterise 
her  works.”  Rudyard  Kipling  gained  the  Nobel  Prize  in  1907,  “  in 
consideration  of  the  pow’er  of  observation,  originality  of  imagination, 
and  also  the  manly  strength  in  the  art  of  perception  and  delineation 
that  characterise  the  writings  of  this  world-renowned  author.”  In  1913 
Tagore  was  awarded  the  prize,  the  Inscription  reading  :  “  For  reason 
of  the  inner  depth  and  the  high  aim  revealed  in  his  poetic  writings ; 
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also  for  the  brilliant  way  in  which  he  translates  the  beauty  and  fresh¬ 
ness  of  his  Oriental  thought  into  the  accepted  forms  of  Western  hellti- 
lettresJ'  In  1923  Yeats  was  the  recipient  of  the  coveted  honour,  “  for 
his  consistently  emotional  poetry,  which  in  the  strictest  artistic  form 
expresses  a  people’s  spirit.”  It  is  a  formidable  list,  beginning  with 
Sully  Prudhomme  and  ending  with  the  Polish  writer  Ladislas  St. 
Reymont,  “  for  his  great  epic.  The  Peasants."  It  is  admittedly  a 
formidable  li.st,  but  there  are  also  formidable  names  among  the  excluded. 
One  can  hardly  realise  that  the  creative  genius  of  Ibsen,  Tolstoy,  Strind¬ 
berg,  and  Chekhov  has  received  no  recognition.  And  if  idealism  is 
indeed  a  sine  qua  non — as  has  so  often  been  urged  in  regard  to  the 
claims  of  Thomas  Hardy — how  is  it  that  Merejkosvki,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Fogazzaro  on  the  other,  are  among  the  rejected?  Nor  can  the 
lack  of  idealism  be  urged  against  that  Italian  patriot  whose  genius,  at 
least,  was  not  killed  by  politics — Gabriele  d’Annunzio.  However  this 
may  be,  the  Nobel  Prize  in  Literature  is  a  stimulating  award  of  world¬ 
wide  interest,  of  international  importance,  and,  one  may  add,  despite 
I-ombroso’s  old  gibe  at  academies  in  their  relations  with  genius — of 
conspicuous  intellectual  integrity. 
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